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CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 
VUITE SOUND TEETH, FRAGRANT BREATH, HEALTHY GUMS to OLD AGE 
: AL TOOTH 5 
STA ns SEAUTIFY ING, 48 


LER “ JEWSBURY and BROWN’S 
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Caution.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 
JEWSBURY and BROWN. 
Pots, Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. All Chemists. 
SIXTY YEARS IN USE. CLIMATE PROOF 


DOLBY’S PATENT 


BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the neat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the SECTION _ 
“extraction” of every particle of nourishment from meat of all 
kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing gravy, 
which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and unsavoury pre- 
served extracts of meat now often resorted to for want of a simple 
apparatus tu make rich fresh beet tea and gravies at home. The 
inner vessel is of porcelain. , 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Chemist, or 
post free for 4s., 5s., and 6s. 6d., for the first 4 hree Sizes, from 
the WHOLESALE AGENTS 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 


TOWER PRIORY. BIRMINGHAM. 
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Pct SMALL POX 
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J THE BEST IN THE 
MARKET. 


‘ EDINBURGH” 


SOLD BY MOST SHOULD BE 
DEALERS IN IN EVERY 
TOWN ANID COUNTRY. HOUSEHOLD. 
If any dificulty in procuring s sai 
nearest Agent’s name will te given 
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HikaAp (RICE: BEAVERDBANK, FDINBURGH, a 
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Cunple Bar advertiser, 


0§ : aa J aH | N A & Manufactory, Birmingham. 
“The Visitor to London who 

leaves without seeing the Show 

Rooms of Messrs. Osler has missed 

one of the sights of the —" 

—Vide LAND AND WATER. 


FLOWER STANDS, STABLE ORNAMENTS, BOWLS AND VASES IN GLASS AND CHINA. 


‘LAMPS —Newest Designs with Latest Improvements. 


CHANDELIERS FOR GAS & CANDLES. ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 


OSLER’S = ROOMS, 100 OXFORD-ST.,W. 
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33 PRIZE MEDALS 


-Pure: awarded to the Firm 
‘Concentrated: 


" Co COa © sgn YOUR CROUER FOR ASAMELER TEDTINOMALS 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL LONDON & SYDNEY N.S.W. 











BENGER’S FOOD For INFANTS 


The GOLD MEDAL of the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, London 
was awarded for Benger’s Food. It is well known to the Medical Profession, and 
is recommended by the ‘‘ LANCET,” and the whole of the medical press. 

The London Medical Record says: “ It is retained after every other food has been rejected.” 


A Mother writes: ‘The Infant was very delicate, our medical adviser ordered your food. The result in 
a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condition, in fact, “the 
flower of the flock.” 


Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and Ss. op of Cheentate, &c., everywhere, or free by Parcels Post 
of the Manufacturers, 


MOTTERSHEAD & COMPANY (S. Paine and F. B. Benger), 
7, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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says THE COURT ‘sii. % S 
DRESS FABRICS SS 
<> FOR 
GENTLEWOMEN. 


TRADE MARK: 
THE VARNISHED BOARD, 


To be obtained from leading Drapers. 











THEE REASON WHE DT 
EVERYBODY SHOULD: WEAR 


/ HARNESS ELECTROPATHIC BELT 
/ 


BECAUSE 


It RESTORES impaired Vira Enercy, Invigorates the Debilitated Constitution, Stimulates the Organic 

Action, promotes the Circulation, Assists DiGgsTION, and promptly renews that Vital Energy, the loss of 

which is the first symptom of decay. It is not merely something to make the muscles contract and jump. 

Its HEALING PRopertTigs are multifarious; it stimulates the functions of various organs, increases their 

secretions ; gives tone to muscles and nerves, relaxes morbid contractions, improves nutrition, and RENEWS 

ExHAuSTED Nerve Force. Acting directly on the system, it sustains and assists its various functions, and 
2 thus Promorgs the HEALTH and Vicour of the entire frame. ; 











Price 


Ils. 


_— Post Free. 
GENTLEMAN'S BELT. 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT. LADY'S BELT. 
Thousands of Testimonials have been received from the grateful multitude who have been 
permanently cured of Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Lumbago, Indigestion, Constipation, Liver and 
Kidney Diseases, Hysteria, Sleeplessness, Ladies’ Ailments, by wearing HARNESS’ WORLD-FAMED 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT (Price 21s. post free), WHEN ORDERING SEND SIZE OF WAIST NEXT SKIN. 


Pamphlet and Advice Free of Charge. 
Address: Mr. C. B. HARNESS, Consulting Medical Electrician, 
THE MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Limited, 


52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. (006227 ac 


CALL OR WRITE TO-DAY. 
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MR. MURRAY'S" LIST. 


Standard Works. 


Four Shillings each Vol. 


Grote’s History of Greece. 
With Portrait and Plans. 
12 vols. post 8vo. 


Dean Milman’s Histories. 
I. Toe JEws. 3 vols, 


Il. Earty CuRISTIANITY. 
3 vols. 


Il], Latin CHRISTIANITY. 
9 vols, 


Hallam’s Histories. 
I. ENGLAND. 3 vols, 
ll. THe MIDDLE 
3 vols. 
Ill, Lrrerary History oF 
Evrore. 4 vols. 


AGES. 


Five Shillings each Vol. 

Earl Stanhope’s History 
of England. 

I, Frost THE ACCESSION OF 
Querk AnNe to the 
‘TREATY OF VERSAILLES. 
9 vols. 

George Borrow’s Works. 


Booxs to READ. 


JUST OUT. 
EARLY ADVENTURES IN PERSIA, 


SUSIANA, AND BABYLONIA. By Sir 
Henry Lararp, G.C.B. Map and Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S. 
By the Hon. Emtty LAw tess, 
‘Hurrish.” At all Libraries. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


SOCIETY IN ROME UNDER THE 
CHSARS. By Wm. Rarpa Inez, M.A., 
Fellow at King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 


TOO LATE FOR GORDON AND 
KHARTOUM. ‘The Testimony of an Inde- 
pendent Eye-witness of the Heroic Efforts for 
their Rescue and Relief. By A. MacpoNnALD. 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 12s, 


VIRGIL IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


Eclogues and AEneid Books I-VI. By Lorp 


A Novel. 


Author of 
Crown 8vo. 





Tue Bisce in Spar. 
Tue GyPsiEs OF SPAIN. 
LAVENGRO. 

Romany Rye. | 
WiLp WALEs. 


Six Shillings each Vol. 


Dean Stanley’s Works. 
Crown 8vo,. 

Tue JeEwisH CHURCH. 
trait and Maps. 
EASTERN 

Maps. 
MEMORIALS OF CANTER- 
BURY. Illustrations. 
Lire or Dr. ARNOLD. Por- 
trait. 2 vols. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS, 
KssaAyS ON QUESTIONS OF 
CHURCH AND STaTE. 
Canon Robertson’s His- 
tory of the Christian Church, 
from the Apostolic Age to 
the Reformation. 8 vols. 


Lord Campbell's Biogra- 
phies, 


Tue Lorp CHANCELLORS. 
10 vols, 


Tue Cuter Justices, 4 vols 
an" J. L. Motley’s 
Works, 


History or THE UnitTep 
NETHERLANDS, Por- 
traits, 4 vols, 

Lire or Jonn or BARNE- 
VELD, Illustrati« ns, 


Por- 
3 vols. 


THE CHURCH. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Justice Str CHarLes Bowen. Map and Fron- 
tispiece. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


LIFE AND LABOUR: or, Character- 


istics of Men of Culture and Genius By 
Samvue. Smites, LL.D., Author of ‘Self-Help,’ 
&c. Post 8vo. 65. 


WEALTH AND WELFARE: An Ex- 


amination of the Effect of our National Trade 
Policy on the General Welfare of the Nation. 
By Hastings BerKeLey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


, 

DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, 
SECTS, AND DOCTRINES during the First 
Eight Centuries. Edited by Henry Wace, 
D.D. Vol. 1V. (completing the Work). Medium 
8vo. 42s. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ETYMOLOGY: A 


Dictionary of Place Names giving their Deriva- 
tions. By C. Brackre. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


LIFE OF DR. WILLIAM CAREY, 


Shoemaker and Missionary. Professor at Fort 
William, Calcutta. 1761-1834. By GrorGE 
Smitu, LL.D. Popular Edition. Portrait and 
lilustrations, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES TO 


CHILDREN. By the late Dean Sran.ey. 
Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH CHURCH 


HISTORY. Turrp Pertop. From the Acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover to the Present 
Time. 1717-1884. By G. G. Perry, M.A,, 
Canon of Lincoln. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





LIFE OF 


CHARLES DARWIN, 
AND NEW EDITIONS OF 
HIS WORKS. 

SEVENTH THOUSAND, 
with Portraits, 3 vols., 8vo., 366- 

The Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin, F.R.S. 
With an Autobiographical 
Chapter. Edited by his Son, 
Francis Darwin, F.R.S. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS. 

The Origin of Species 
by Means of Natural Se- 
lection: or, THE Pre-ERVA- 
TION OF FavourRED RACES IN 
THE STRUGGLE FoR LIFE. 
Large Type Edition. (760 pp.) 
2 vols. 12s, 

The Descent of Man, 
and Selection in Relation 
to Sex. Large Type Edition 
(900 pp.) 2 vols. 15s. 


CHEAPER, AND UNIFORM 
EDITIONS 


A Naturalist’s Voyage 
round the World. 7s. 6d. 


The Origin of Specie 
by Means of Natural Se- 
lection. 6s. 

The Various Contri- 
vances by which Orchids 
are Fertilised by Insects. 
Zs. 6d. 

Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Do- 
mestication. 2 vols. 15s 


The Descent of Man, 
and Selection in Relation 
to Sex. 7s. 6d. 

Expression of the Emo- 
tions in Man and Ani- 
mals. Illustrations. 

(In the press. 

Movements and Habits 
of Climbing Plants, 6s. 

Effects of Cross and 
Self-fertilisation in the 
Vegetable Kingdom. 9s. 
Insectivorous Plants. 
98. Un the press. 
Different Forms of 
Flowers on Plants of the 
same species. 7s. 6d. 


Power of Movement in 
Plants. 9s. [Jn the press. 


Formation of Vegetable 
Mould through the Action 
of Worms, 6s. 


Life of Erasmus Dar- 
win. New Edition. Por-rait 





7s. 6d, 
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1 vol, 8vo. Price 18s. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES: 


Or, THE BOW OF ULYSSES. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 


With 9 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 





RE-ISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV., 


KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the late Cuarves C. F. Grevitts, Esq., Clerk of 
the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by Henry Reeve, C.B.,D.C.L. 8 vols. Vol. I. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PAPERS, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. By the late FLEEMING 


Jenkin, F.R.S., LL.D. Professor of Engineering in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by Sipney 
Corvin, M.A., and J.A. Ewina, F.R.S. With Memoir by Ropert Louis Stevenson, and Facsimiles of 
Drawings by FLEEMING JENKIN. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH NAPIER, Ex-Lord Chancellor of 


Ireland. From his Private Correspondence. By ALEX. CHARLES EWALp, F.S.A. With Portrait on Steel, 
engraved by G. J. Stodart from Photograph. 8vo. 15s. 


ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS: A Practical Manual of Telescopic 


Research in all Latitudes adapted to the Powers of Moderate Instruments. Edited by Joun A. Westwoop 
OLIvER, with the assistance of T. W. Backnouss, F.R.A.S.; S. W. Burnuam, M.A., F.R.A.S.; J. RAND 
Capron, F.R.A.S.; and others. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A COURSE OF LECTURES ON ELECTRICITY, delivered 
before the Society of Arts. By Grorce Forsgs, M.A., F.R.S.L. & E., F.R.A.S., M.S.T.E., Assoc. 
Inst.C.E. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS and the HOME of the ARYAS. 


By F. Max Mutter. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BALLADS OF BOOKS. Selected by AnpReEw Lanc and BRaANDER 


MattTuews. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. [In the press. 


THE STORY OF CREATION: a Plain Account of Evolution. By 
Epwarp Cuopp, Author of ‘‘ The Childhood of the World,” &c. With 77 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[/ a few days. 


THE LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN;; or, a Journey in Manchuria, 


with an Account of the History, Administration, and Religion of that Province. By H. E. James, of 
Her Majesty’s Bombay Civil Service. With Illustrations anda Map. 1 vol. 8vo. ars. [Jn a few days. 


THE BLACK POODLE, and other Stories. By F. Anstey, Author 


of ‘* Vice-Versa.” With Frontispiece by G. Du Maurier and Initial Letters by the Author. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
MARAHUNA: a Romance. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
(Jn the press. 


THE ISLAND: an Adventure of a Person of Quality. By RICHARD 


WuitTeEInG. Crown 8vo. 6s. (ln the press. 


THREE NEW BOOKS BY MRS. DE SALIS, 


Author of ‘‘Savouries & la Mode” and ‘‘ Entrées & la Mode.” 


SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH ALA | OYSTERS ALA MODE; or, The Oyster 








MODE. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. boards. (Ready. and over One Hundred Ways of Cooking it; to 

which are added a few Recipes for Cooking all 

SWEETS A LA MODE. Feap. 8vo. kinds of Shelled Fish. Crown 8vo. rs. 6d. boards. 
1s. 6d. boards. [Nearly ready. [Ready. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN AND COQ, 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


cr 





THE COMPLETION OF MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY. 
THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: Its Origin, and an Account of 
its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By A. W. KINGLAKE. 


VoL. VII.—FROM THE MORROW OF INKERMAN TO THE FALL OF 
CANROBERT. 
Vo. VIIIL.—FROM THE OPENING OF PELISSIER’S COMMAND TO THE 
DEATH OF LORD RAGLAN. With an Index to the whole Work. 
Illustrated with Numerous Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. Price 28s. 


A New and Cheaper Edition. Complete in One Volume. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related in Her Letters and Journals. 
Arranged and Edited by Her Husband, J. W. Cross. New Edition. Illustrated, with 
Portrait and Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Cabinet Edition. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE AND WORKS. Complete in 24 Volumes. 


Crown 8vo. Printed from a new and legible type. Price £6. Each volume may be 
had separately. Price 5s. 


NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper Edition in Uniform Binding. 


Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. Sold separately. 


ADAM BEDE, 3s. 6d. | SILAS MARNER, 2s. 6d. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 3s. 6¢. | ROMOLA, 35. 6d. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL, 35. 6d. DANIEL DERONDA, 7s. 6d. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 3s. | MIDDLEMARCH, 7s. 6d. 


A New and Cheaper Edition. 
LEGAL AND OTHER LYRICS. By the late Georce Ourram. A New 


Edition, with Explanatory Notes. Edited by J. H. SropparT, LL.D. Fcap. 8vo., 
with Illustrations. 5s. 


SCOTLAND AND SCOTSMEN IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Edited from the MSS. of Joun Ramsay, Esq., of Ochtertyre, by ALEXANDER 
—— Author of ‘*Memoir of Admiral Lord Keith, K.B.,” &c. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
315. 6d. 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” 


**Dr. Claudius.” “ Zoroaster,” &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


INSULINDE. Experiences of a Naturalist’s Wife in the Eastern Archipelago. 
By Mrs. H. O. ForBEs. Post 8vo., with a Map. 8s. 6d. 


EPISODES IN A LIFE OF ADVENTURE; or, Moss from a Rolling 
Stone. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of ‘‘ Piccadilly,” “ Altiora Peto,” “ Haifa,” 
&c. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 

TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

COUNTESS IRENE. By the Author of “Lauterdale” and “ Caterina.” 
3 Vols. Post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 

THE WRONG ROAD ; By Hook or Crook. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of ‘* Fast and Loose,” ** Locked Up,” &e. 3 Vols. Crown &vo. 255. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWCOD & §¢ NS, EDINEURCH AND LONDON. 








TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER, 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 


for the cure of Nervous EXHAUSTION AND Depsiuity, have received Testimonials from 
three Physicians to Her Majesty the Queen, and over Forty Members of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London. 


The distressing symptoms of Nervous Exhaustion and Debility are speedily removed 
by means of PULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, 
which are so arranged as to convey a powerful electric current direct to the affected parts, 
gradually stimulating and strengthening all the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting 
all symptoms of waste and decay. 


Dr. Vines, Fellow of the Royal ‘College of Physicians, writes 19th September, 1885 :— 
“Having used Mr. Pulvermacher’s Belts for many years, in the course of medical practice, I 
am in a position to speak of their great value as a curative agent in cases of nervous disease 
or functional malady where electricity is likely to be serviceable. I am entirely convinced of 
their efficacy.” 

Dr. C. Handfield Jones, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital, says :— 
“TI am satisfied that Mr. Pulvermacher is an honest and earnest labourer in the field of 
science, and I think he deserves to meet with every encouragement from the profession and 
scientific men.” 

Dr. Golding Bird, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, says :—‘‘I can hardly recommend 
Mr, Pulvermacher’s invention too strongly to the notice of my medical brethren.” 


[ Feb., 














For full Price List and Particulars, see new Pamphlet, “Gatvanism: Nature’s CHIEF 
ResTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY.” Post free from 


PULVERMAGHER’S GALVANIG ESTABLISHMENT, 


194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


HOP BIT TERS. 


If ycu are a man of business or labourer, weakened by the.strain of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 


HOP BITTERS. 


If you are a man of letters, toiling over your midnight work, to restore brain and nerve waste, take 


HOP BITTERS. 


If you are suffering from over-eating or drinking, any indiscretion or dissipation, take 


HOP BITTERS. 


If you are married or single, old or young, rich or poor, suffering from poor health or languishing on a bed of 


sickness, take HOP BITTERS. 


Whoever you are, wherever you are, whenever yon feel that your system needs cleansing, toning or stimulating, 


without intoxicating, one bottle uf HOP BITTERS 


will do more good than £5 in all other medicines or doctor’s visits. P 
Have you dyspepsia, kidney or urinary complaint, disease of the stomach, bowels, blood, liver, or ner 


You will be cured if you take HOP BITTERS. 


If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are simply ailing, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 


chemist or druggist for HOP BITTERS. 
It may Save your Life. it has Saved Hundreds. 
FOR SALE BY ALL CHEMISiS AND DRUGGISTS. 


GAUTION TO THE PYLvESBELIC. 
BEWARE OF SPURLOUS and FREQUENTLY DANGEROUS SUBSTITUTES OFTEN PALMED OF! 
for HOP 1s ITTERS. Examine your purchase and see Green Hop Cluster Latel on square amber-coloured Boitle, : nd 
the words, ° Dr, soule’s” blown on the glass. ‘To be had at all respectable Chemi-ts’ and Medicine Vendors’, Manu- 
factured only by the Hop Bitters Company (Limited), 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. : 
We guarantee the purity of Hop Bitters, and will give One Thousand Pounds to any Person w ho sl ll prove that 
we use avy materials except the purest and most select Hops, combined w th vegetable ingredic nts of recog 
medicinal property, and prepared on scientific princip'es, wituout the introduction of ary artificial co.ouring matter. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Amber-Coloured Bottles, with the words * Dr, Soule’s”’ blown in the glass, 
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Mrs. H enry Wood's Novels. 


“~~ ad PPL PPD IYO PPV LFF OM™m™ 


NEW ISSUE. 


PPP PLPI__ILLLO__®L__AI OODLE PDP Www. 


The 38. 6d. Edition of “EAST LYNNE” its now pub- 
lished, printed from new type, and bound in red cloth with 
gilt side. This will be followed by “ THE CHANNINGS” 
on the 16th of February, uniformly with the above. The 
succeeding stories will be issued at intervals of a month. 


PAAAARA AAPA AAALAC OOwww/_ 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BurLINGTON STREET. 
RESSsSES. HBATCOAARDYD’S Lis TT. 


Just published, fcap. 8vo. price 1s, 


DAINTIES—ENGLISH AND: FOREIGN. By Mrs. H. C. Davinson. 
NEW BOOK BY .PROFESSOR HODGETTS, 

GREATER ENGLAND. Peing a Brief Historical Sketch of the Various 
Possessions of Her Majesty the Empress Queen in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
Oceania. By J. Frepertck Hopcerts, Author of ‘Older England,’ ‘ England in the 
Middle Ages,’ ‘The Champion of Odin,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 


“The accounts of the different colonies and countries in which the English predominate are highly interesting.” 
—Horning Post, 














NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “MDLLE. MORI,” &c. g 
THE FIDDLER OF LUGAU. By the Author of ‘A Child of the 
Revolution,’ ‘The Atelier du Lys,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6 Illustrations by W. Ralston. 6s. 
“A very pretty, graceful, and interesting story. Giéda is a character who could have been conceived only by a 
writer endowed with a true sympathetic comprehension of the nature of the creative artist.”—Academy. 
NEW STORY BY L. T. MEADE, 
DADDY’S BOY. By the Author of ‘ A World of Girls,’ ‘Scamp and I,’ &e. 
Crown 8vo. with 6 Illustrations by Laura Troubridge. Cloth. 5s. 


_ The Guardian says:—“ A charming story of child life. Little Sir Ronald is one of the most fascinating of the 
misunderstood child heroes of the day.” 


“One of the most charming and pathetic tales that we have seen for a long time.” —Atheneum. 





TWO NOVELS—AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MADAME’S GRANDDAUGHTER. By Frances M. Pzarp, Author of 
‘Mother Molloy,’ ‘ The Rose Garden, &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


, “Clever and wholesomely realistic, as is everything which this author bas ever put her name to yet.” — Whitehall 
Review, 


“A pathetic idyl. . . Each of the personages is graphically sketched, and the interest of the tale deserves hardly 
less commendation than the fidelity of its local colouring.”—Morning Post. 


THE O’DONNELLS OF INCHFAWN. By L. T. Mang, Author of 
‘Scamp and I,’ ‘A World of Girls, &c. Frontispiece by A. Chasemore. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


..__ “Should be widely read. . . We shall not attempt to tell the story, though the interest of the book is such that 
it would suffer little if we did.”—Saturday Review. 


“The author has done good and pleasant work in her time, but ‘The O’Donnells of Inchfawn’ is far and 
away the best thing she has done yet.”—Whitehail Review. 


LONDON: HATCHARDS, 187, PICCADILLY, W. 


H. Schweitzer & Co. SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 





Anti-DysPEertic Cocoa, OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extractec. 
Tur Facurty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or Supper, and Invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 
Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowrcct, starch, &c., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with Boiling water. Keeps for yea's in all Climates. Palatable 
without Milk. <A teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing lcss than a halfpenny. 
CocoaTinA yossesseS remarkable sustaining properties, and is specially adapted for 





10, Adam Street, ly Brew kfast 
. exrly Brew kfast. 
Strand, W.C. Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s, 6d., 3s., 5s. éd., &c. 
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NOW READY. 


Tarn woD WTEAR OF ISS =. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 640 pp, price 38. Gd., post free, 


HAZELL’S 


ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA, 


1s=s, 


























Containing some 3,000 concise and explanatory articles, on every topic of 
current Political, Social, and General interest referred to by the Press 
and in daily conversation. 


EDITED BY E. D. PRICE, F.G.S., 


Assisted by a large number of Contributors, including some of the most emine t Specialists of the'da» 


The only Annual Book of General Reference absolutely Revised and 
complete to the END of the Year. 








PRESS OPINIONS. 
Times.—* Full and trustworthy.” 


Standard.—* The compilers may fairly claim that the ‘ Cyclopsdia’ is what it professes t 
be, a complete handbook for newspaper readers . . . Handy, cheap, trustworthy, and will not 
disappoint its purchasers.” 

Daily News.—“ A most handy, well-printed, and convenient volume, particularly valuable 


to all who wish to read the newspapers with full understanding of what they read... . . Its 
little articles are models of condensation.” 


Daily Telegraph.—“ Concisely written; . . . . remarkably compact and complete.” 
Morning Post.—* A useful companion to the newspaper, and a handy book of reference.” 


Daily Chronicle.—“ It is no doubt destined to become popular. We have looked throug] 
a number of the articles, and find them remarkably accurate, and as the volume is well got up. 
it makes an important addition to the many useful annuals now before tl.e public.” 


Globe.—“ A wonderful compilation, and the present issue (1887) is worthy of even greate 
praise than we gave to the first... . . For rapid reference no book could be more convenient. 
all the articles being arranged alphabetically. . . . Will doubtless find its place in every hous: - 
hold among the dozen volumes which it is quite impossible to do without.” 

St. James’s Gazette.—“ Occupies a unique position. Is carefully written, printed in clea 
iype, and is not too bulky for convenient reference. . . . Ought to find its way intv many 
lii-raries, reading-rooms and studies.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ It succeeds in packing a surprising amount of information into a 
very small space in an intelligible form. . . . We have consulted it on every leading topie that 
two pages of the Times suggested. ‘The result has, on the whole. been very favourable Many 
of the eutries we found to be not only adequate for purposcs of reference, but to be we!l writte 
and rea} y instructive.” 


Complete Prospectus on application. 
l 


LONDON: HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., 52, Loxs Acne, W.C. 
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Is as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver Oil can be.”—Lancet. ‘ Has almost the delicacy of Salad Uil.”— 
British Medical Journal, ‘* No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.” —Medwcal Press. 


n kHanby 
. Ser enfected ey, af Ss 


God Liver Oil 


Can be borne and digested by the most delicate—is 
the only Oil which does not repeat, and for these 
reasons the most efficacious kind in use. In Capsuled 
Bottles only, at 1/4, 2/6, 4/9 & 9/-. Sold Everywhere 


NOTE PARTICULARLY.—This 011 is WEVER sold in bulk and cannot be 
genuine unless in the Capsuled Bottles bearing Allen & Hanburys’ Name 
and Trade Mark (a Plough). 

N.B.—ALLEN & HANBURYS guarantee the purity and high quality of their Perfected 
Cod Liver Oil, which is made by a new and special process of their own, and is supplied 
direct from their Factories, at Longra and Kjerstadt on the coast of Norway. 


LIQUID MALT forms a valuable adjunct to Cod Liver Oil, being not only 
a highly concentrated and nutritious Food, but a powerful aid to the digestion 
of all starchy and farinaceons matters, rendering them easy of assimilation 


by the most enfeebled invalid. Byxin being liquid, is entirely free from the 





inconvenient treacle-like consistence of ordinary Malt Extract. It is very 
palatable, and possesses the nutritive and peptic properties of — in perfection. It is a valuable aliment 
2 ( onsumption and Wasting Diseases. In Bottles at 1s. 9d. each. 


WHAT IS LIME JUICE? 


This question is rendered necessary from the prominent attention it is attracting as the best Temperance ect 
The answer is that it should be THE JUICE OF THE LIME FRUIT, witbout admixture. 





In Montserrat alone is the Lime Tree cultivated for this purpose, and great care should be taken to obtain this 
brand (as supplied to the Government), and not any of the numerous concoctions sold under the name of Lime-Juic 
Cordials or prepared Lime Juice, &c. 


9? Trade 
isto" MONTSERRAT” =: 


PURE LIME-FRUIT JUICE, and take no other. 


I' can be had everywhere, in Imperial Quarts and Pints, can be diluted and sweetened to taste, and is fai 
tronger than any other. See name of Sole Consignees, Evans, Sons & Co., is on the capsule and label of each bottle 
Sole Consignees— 
EVANS, SONS & CO., Liverpool. London: EVANS, LESCHER & WEBB. 
Canada: EVANS, SONS & MASON (Limited), Montreal. 
AWARDED GOLD MEDALS and DISTINCTIONS for MERIT at the Home, Colonial, and 
Continental Exhibitions of 1862, 1867, 1869, 1870, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1884, 1885. 


Mrinismead 
isimMea S0STENENTE 


Guineas. EVERY PIANO guaranteed 
for FIVE YEARS. 

ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 
Sold by the Principal Musicsellers. 


S JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 48 ¢ St. London. Wi 
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A NEW AND VALUABLE DISCOVERY ! 


SOUTH AFRIGAN ANTI-ASTHMATIC PAPER. 


(Registered No, 56,984.) 
GIVES IMMEDIATE RELIEF IN THE WORST ATTACES. 

This remedy is used under high medical sanction for the instant relief and cure of Asthma, 
and is a sure remedy for Bronchitis, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Cold in the Head, Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Influenza, and Ordinary Colds. 

Testimonial from THOMAS ROUTLEDGE, Esq., Claxheugh, Sunderland, Oct, 11, 1886. 


Dear Srr,—I have great pleasure in sending you P.O.O. for the South African Anti-A:thmatic Paper from which 
I have derived the greatest benefit, 1 have tried all the known cures English and foreign, but they do not do me so 
much good, Yours is certainly a most effective preparation.—Yours truly, Tuomas RouTLEDGE. 





R. W. WALDEN (First Honours Pharmaceutical Society, Great Britain), 
Price, post-free, 2s. 6d, & 4s, 6d, 65, ELIZABETH STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





EERING’S GOLD MEDAL 


(PARIS, 1878) 


HERR Y BRAND Y. 
Exported to all parts of the World. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
PETER F. HEERING, 
COPENHAGEN. 


Established 1818. NINE PRIZE MEDALS. 
Purveyor by Special Appointments to the Royal Danish and 





yimperial Russian Courts, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
: 
THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 

EXHIBITION MODELS—SILVER MEDAL. 

In American Walnut Cases, from 25 Guineas. 

lron-framed Upright Grands, from 55 Guineas. 

, ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 
Regent Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C. 
“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


Sold by all respectable Wine Merchants. 
In Black and Gold Cases, from 28 Guineas. 


FOR SALE, HIRE, ‘x CRAMER'S 
CRAMER'S 











HEALTH FOR ALL!!! 














HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 












THESE FAMOUS Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, 


WORLD FAMED 
act powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER 


and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and| § BLOOD MIXT R : 








VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of 
LIFE, They are wonderfully efficacious in all 
ailments incidental to Females, Young or Old. 
To the Emigrant, Traveller, Soldier, and Sailor 
they will be found invaluable in the time of 
need, in every clime, in all stages of life. 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 
In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six times the 
quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent toany address, 
for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor. 


The Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Company: 
Lincoln. 
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MR. FRITH’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


AND 


REMINISCENCES, 


WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A,, 
IS NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo., with 2 Portraits from Paintings by the 
Author, — 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 


TIMES. | PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“There can be no question that the ‘ Reminis- “The book is one long string of capital anec- 
cences’ have the merit of being eminently read- dote and story, well told and well pointed, with 
able. We are carried pleasantly along from the | @ delightful undercurrent of humour and_good 


first page to the last, and have no reason tocom- | temper.” 
plain of any lack of variety.... The volumes | : ATHENEUM. 
abound in capital stories, and in clever and sug- | “It is not often that the reading public has an 


gestive touches of character. Mr. Frith not only | opportunity of learning so much of the career of 
seems to be blessed with a tenacious memory, but | a successful artist as in this work. Mr. Frith has 


he never misses the point of a joke.” | managed to produce two highly amusing volumes, 
| which contain some valuable information and a 
DAILY NEWS. variety of anecdotes.” 
“We stand on pretty sure ground when we say ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


that the whole round of English art biography 
does not comprise a work more full of character, 
more rich in anecdote, more prodigal of what men 
of the stamp of the late Mr. Abraham Hayward 
are wont to call ‘ good things,’ or more fruitful of | 
entertainment for the general reader, than the 
two volumes which are just published by Messrs. 
Bentley and Son.” 


“The air of candour, of frankness, his amiable 
confession of some failures, his spirit of brotherly 
fellowship with other artists, and the considerate 
gentleness with which he speaks of them, while 
he has not little scorn for the trickery, the mean- 
ness, and the ignorant pretentiousness of certain 
| dealers, patrons, and critics, will make Mr. lrith’s 

book acceptable to many true lovers of the craft.” 

MORNING POST. GRAPHIC. — i 
«“N . “ee ae “Ts one of the most entertaining books which 
Not only to admirers of his inimitable works . : ae 
“ill 5 ES : : on * has been published for along time. Mr. Frith 
will Mr. Frith’s book be welcome. There is so : : «1s = 
. . oe : * : writes with such geniality and candour that the 
much of general interest in this autobiography | siaiee he uh ation cleo en Goad tana with tin 
+} ’ . Pa aE ris ws) ace 2>rms W . 
that, apart from the author’s achievements with : ae : ° — 


the brush, it possesses a peculiar charm and at- _ es —— — en ee 
tractive style that will commend it toa very large wee AGF Oh She HO 

circle of readers. Mr. Frith’s fame as an artist SATURDAY REVIEW. 

is beyond question. He has now established a “Mr. Frith’s book is full from beginning to 


reputation as a raconteur. end of good stories of painters, patrons, dealers, 


models, and of al{ the people almost across whom 
STANDARD. | he has come.” 
“Such books as Mr. Frith’s ‘ Autobiography ’ VANITY FAIR. 
appe: il to everybody. A man who has lived as “ A most perfect book of light reading tor light 


long and seen as much as Mr. Frith can hardly | readers; very entertaining, and certain to be 
fail to have something of interest to tell us, | most popular. A book te be read, to be lent, and 
especially when he is gifted with the observant passed on, It is quite a Jack Horner book. Jack 
faculty and shrewd humour possessed by this 


| may put in his thumb anywhere and pull out a 
genial painter.” 


| P lum.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTL E x & SON, NE :W BURLINGTON STREET, 


Publishers in Ordinary te Her Majesty the Queen. 
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IZOD’S consers 2 


Suited to all Figures. 


Worn in all Climates. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD. 
Ask for TEZOW’S make, take no other. 
To be had of all Drapers & Ladies’ Outfitters. Trade Mark ‘ ANcHoR’ on every Corset & Box. 
Write for our Sheet of Drawings, 


E. IZOD & SON, 30, MILK STREET, LONDON, 
Patentees and Manufacturers. Manufactory: Landport, Hants. 


TRADE MARK 








NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 


CAPITAL: £2,000,000; SUBSCRIBED AND PAID UP, £500,000. 
LONDON: 40, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 





DIRECTORS. 
CHRISTIAN ALLHUSEN, Esq. E. F. HARRISON, Esgq., C.S.I. 
LIONEL R. C. BOYLE, Ese. A. J. MACDONALD, Esq. 
W. W. CARGILL, Ese. SIR BENJAMIN C. C. PINE, K.C.M.G. 


GRANT HEATLY TOD-HEATLY, Ese. 
EDINBURGH: 23, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


LOCAL BOARD FOR SCOTLAND. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR THOMAS CLARK, Bart., | JOHN FALCONER, Esq. (of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh. W.S.) 





BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


BADULLA HONG KONG MADRAS NEW YORK SHANGHAI 
BOMBAY JAFFNA MAURITIUS PARIS SINGAPORE 
CALCUTTA KANDY MELBOURNE SAN SYDNEY 

COLCMBO KOBE NEWERA ELLIA FRANCISCO YOKOHAMA 


The Bank receives money on deposit, buys and sells bills of exchange, makes telegraphic transfers, issues letters of 
credit and circular notes, forwards bills for collection, and transacts bauking and agency business generally. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits. 
Fixed for 3, 4, and 5 months at 3 per cent. per annum. 
Fixed for 6,7, and 8 months,, 4__,, 
Fixed for9to12months ,, 4¢ 
Fixed forover12 months , 5 ,, ~ 
Interest paid half-yearly—31st March and 30th September. 

Current Accounts opened and cheque bookssupplied. Interest at 2+ per cent. per annum allowed on the minimum 
monthly balance, if not below £100. Advances made against approved banking securities. Pay and pensions 
drawn, insurance premiums, club subscriptions, and other periodical payments, made at a uniform commission of ¢ 
per cent. Securities bought, sold, and received for safe custody from constituents of the bank. Interest and 
dividends collected. Drafts issued upon the Bauk’s Eastern Branches at current rates free of commission. Bills 
collected or negotiated, and every description of exchange business conducted. The fullest information can be 
obtained by application at any of the Branches and Agencies, or at the Head Office. 

GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Secretary. 


THE AGRA BANK, LimITep. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £200,000. 
Head Office:—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, 
Lahore, Shanghai, Hongkong. 

Current accounts are kept at the Head Office on the terms customary with London Bankers, and Interest allowed 
when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 

Deposits received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the branches of the Bank free of extra charge; and 
Approved Bills purchased or sent fur collection. 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and Loans, and the safe 
custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest Drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Fensions realized 

Every other cescription cf barking business and Moncy Agency, British and India, transacted. 


” 
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BORAX EXTRACT OF SOAP 


—QUEEN’S PATENT FOR UTILITY— 
“The Great Dirt Extracter—Perfection.” 
PACKETS ONE PENNY AND UPWARDS. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS & SOAP DEALERS. 


en Trade Mark Regd. 


PATENT BORAX COMPANY MANUFACTURERS. WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


ROBINSON ¢GLEAVER’S MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 


Best quality long cloth, with 4-fold finest linen fronts, 95s. Gd. per half-dozen (to measure 
or pattern, Qs, extra). Cuttings of materials used, also patterns of newest styles in Fancy 
Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and Silk and Wool Shirtings sent, post free, on application. 


N EW S} i l R I MADE FROM OLD (as good as new), with best materials 
in neckbands, cuffs, and fronts, for 14s, the half-dozen. 
CO LLAR SS . Ladies’ 3-fold, from Qs, Gd. per dozen. Gent.’s 4-fold, from 
» 4s. lld. per dozen. 
CU FFS . For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, from 5g, I1d, per dozen. 
. 


Price Lists and Samples, post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER (to the Queen, éc., dc.), BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address—‘t LINEN,” BELFAST. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROU THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-simile CG. 
Signature, 


“THE BLOOD PURIFIER.”| 
O.oiDr. JACOB TOWNSEND'S 


American sarsaparilla | 


Cures all Blood and Skin Diseases 

cures Sores of All Kinds on any 
part of the body, no matter the 
cause; cures Pimples or Pustules} | 













































: 5,000,000, ALREADY SOLD 
. 7 — 
™ on the Face, Boils, Glandular Uy km If your Draper cannot supp 


‘ te —- jSerofula, ove — (7, you, write direct to- | 
ee a ee ee ee “49 OLD BAILEY; LONDON 
| orl Chemists, Whit side Dep't, [ail giving size,and enclosing P.O. 
DEAN, STEEL, ard Co., 39, Theo- 6I6 anp the Corset will at once be sent you 
bald’s Ro -d, Holborn, London (late | Jaa 5/- W. STHOMSONS CO. MANUFACTURER 
Nae ALL MARKED THOMSONS GLOVE TRAD RK OWN 


131, Fleet Street). Estab. 40 Years, }f 
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Possessing all ‘the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot. W. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 


NOTE.—Purchasers should insist on being eitien with BROWN and 
POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. Inferior kinds, asserting fictitious merits, 
are being recommended for the sake of extra profit. 











THE ONLY LASTING PLEASURE IN THIS LIFE IS 


CONTEMPLATION. 


A SMILE.—The cloud must be dark, or the cup very bitter, that a Smile 
(of Love) cannot enter or sweeten. 


1T* THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE, ENO’S “ FRUIT 

SALT” AND “VEGETABLE MOTO” WILL BE 
FOUND TO BE AN IMPERATIVE HYGIENIC NEED, 
or Necessary Adjunct; they keep the blood pure, prevent fevers 
and acute inflammatory diseases, and remove the injurious effects E | 





arising from stimulants and narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, 
tea, and coffee. By natural means they thus restore the nervous 
system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of 
poisoned blood and over cerebral activity, nervousness, irrita- 
=| bility, worry, &c. 


PALPITATION OF THE HEART, caused by Liver De- 
rangement and Indigestion, frequently called (or n istaken 
for) Heart Disrase.—* On the 14th of April I purchased a bottle ME" 
of your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ not feeling very well at the time, and it 
=| had an effect that 1 never anticipated when I bought it. I had 
={ suffered more or less, since the year 1841, from Palpitation of te Nov 
Heart, but very badly during the last few years. The least thin pie 
would produce it during the di: ay, and at night my sleep was very on | 
much disturbed. Strange to say, after the first dose of ‘FRUIT whe 
SALT,’ palpitations suddenly ceased, and have not since re- One 
turned. Out of gratitude for the be nefit which I have received, Pat 
I have recommended it to all my friends both in London ané ‘ 
Yarmouth; at the same time I feel it a duty to state the above 
facts, of which you can make w hatever use you please.—I am, 
dear Sir, yours respectfully, TruTH.’ 











“When Love specie, the voice of all 1 the — 
makes heaven drowsy with the harmony.” 
Shakespeare. 


66 HFALTH IS THE GREATEST OF ALL POSSESSIONS, and ’tis a maxim with me that a Hale 
Jobbler is a better man than a Sick King.”—BickErstaFF. A natural way of restoring or preserving 
health. Use ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” It is a pleasant beverage, both cooling, refreshing, and invigorating. 
CAUTION. — Examine each Bottle and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.” Without it you 
have been imposed on by a worthless imitation, Sold by all Chemists. 


Prepared only at 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY ST., LONDON, 8.E. 


NUDA VERITAS 


HAIR RESTORER. 


OR Twenty-One Years this preparation has been known to the Fashionable World as 
superior to all others. 

Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most effectual, harmless, and 
permanent Restorer. 

It is not a dye, but after a few days’ use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its 
original colour. 

Nuda Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, removes dandruff, and is a matchless dressing. Its use defies detection. 


In Cases, 10s. 6d. each. Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, etc., Pos from whom Circulars may be had. 
NTS— 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 34 & 32 Berners “SL, W., and 91-95 City Road, E.C., London. 
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TEMPLE BAR. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED “BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY.” 
No. 327, ror FEBRUARY, 1888, 


CONTENTS. 


ART. YAGE 
I, From Moor Istxes. Cuaps. IV.-VI. . . . . 169 
IJ. Tae Romance or History.—III. Bayarp ‘ ° - 195 
III. L’Insouctance . ; ‘ 2 ; ‘ , ° . 210 
IV. “THe Five Horss-suors ” ‘ ‘ . . , » 2 
V. Jean Sirrrermn Maury. . ‘ . ° . 221 
VI. Tue Frost Eves . , ‘ ‘ . » , . 236 
VII. Loyvatty Grorce. CuHaps. XXXI-XXXIV.. ‘ 237 
VIII. Some Suprptementary WiccamicaL REMINISCENCES . - 268 
IX. Tue Rocure. Cuars. V.—-VIII. ; ; , ‘ . 280 








DOUBLE-BENEFIT ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 
NEW METHOD OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 
PUBLIC ATTENTION is specially invited to an EntTrrELY New and ADVANTAGEOUS 
MeEtuHop of AssUBANCE under the 


DOUBLE-BENEFIT ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


Now issued by this Association, which, besides providing for Payment to the Assured himself 
on attaining a Specified Age, secures a like Payment to his Representatives at his Death, 
whether that event occurs before or after the maturity of the Endowment—thus combining in 
One Contract the Dousie-Benerit of an ENpowmENT Payable during Life and thereafter a 
Patp-up Pouicy of equal amount as a FamILy Provision payable at Death. 

Full Particulars on Application. 


12, WATERLOO PLAGE, LONDON, S.W. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MSS, must be addressed, post-paid, to the EDITOR of TempLe Bar, 8, New 
Burlington Street, London, W. Every MS. should bear the Name and Address of the 
Writer (not necessarily for publication), and be accompanied by postage stamps for its 
return in case of non-acceptance. Every care will be taken, but the Editor, or the 
Publishers cannot: be responsible for accidental loss. MSS. should be written in a clear 
hand on one side of the paper only, and the leaves should be fastened together, and 
paged. Portry.—From the large number of Poems received every month, it is 
impossible to return them. A copy should be kept, as rejected Poems are destroyed. 
CORRESPONDENCE.—All articles sent are carefully considered, but it is impossible to 
advise beforehand what subjects are likely to meet with acceptance. 

The BACK NUMBERS of TempiE Bar (with a few exceptions), are to be obtained, 
price 1s. each. Most of the Volumes (of which there are Three ih each Year) can also be 
obtained, price 5s. 6d. each. Covers for binding the Numbers, price 1s. each. 


The Inland, European, and North American postage of TEMPLE Bar is usually 2}d. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON'ST., LONDON, 


PARIS: GALIGNANI, 224, Rug pg Rrvotr; H. LOCKE, Ror pe Duras. 
NEW. YORK: WILLMER & RODGERS. CAPE OF GOOD HOPE: J. C. JUTA, 
MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, and BRISBANE: G. ROBERTSON. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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Apollinaris 


‘THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


FREE DELIVERY IN LONDON and TWELVE MILES round. 
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PART LI. 
Cuapter LY. 
WHAT ALICE SAW. 


.\ HORTLY before noon Brian set off into Hollowley to meet his 

distinguished visitors. He had a gig of his own, but that 
was of course useless on an occasion like this. There would be 
four of them to return, and the road to Thornton was a steep and 
toilsome one. Brian had ordered a large cab and a pair of horses 
to meet them. 

The two women were left to complete the preparations, spread- 
ing of the table, and so forth. 

“You look after the things being ready for the table, and I'll 
do the waiting,” said Alice to Sarah. The younger woman was 
looking wonderfully handsome and attractive in the gown which, 
either with innate good taste, or by some lucky accident, she had 
chosen to put on for the occasion—a fine gingham of a rather light, 
dull blue shade, made very plainly and simply ; it was one of her 
ordinary working dresses, got at the beginning of the season, but 
never before worn. In its style it was as simple as the plainest 
housemaid’s garment, so as to be useful for the purpose for which 
it was intended ; but in quality, cut, and finish it was of superior 
nature. Despite its simplicity, and despite the delicate lawn 
apron with little frills, meant to give an air of humble domes- 
ticity to this toilet, Alice had not succeeded in looking like 
anyone’s waiting maid, or indeed like anything but the beautiful 
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and independent young woman that she was. And the finishing 
touch—the cap—she had not been able to make up her mind 
to, but wore her own splendid hair, in its usual style, drawn 
back not quite tightly, and plaited in thick plaits at the back 
of her head. 

And so prepared, she sat down with Sarah Stott in the kitchen, 
and awaited the arrival of Brian and his visitors. 

“There they are, for certain sure!” cried Sarah excitedly, as 
at last, after half-a-dozen false alarms, a cab did really pass the 
window, and then clattered over the stones near the gate. 

“Ay, there they are, sure enough,” Alice repeated tranquilly. 
And then, through the open window came the sounds of laughter, 
in voices of a calibre they did not often hear in Thornton—a 
man’s voice, women’s voices, and a sort of parley, in which Brian’s 
voice also made it itself heard, and the words, “ Oh, not till seven, 
if you will keep us so long!” and then a silence while they came 
round to the front of the house, and then a fresh bustle as Brian’s 
voice said— 

“ Walk in, pray, and I will call my servant.” 

“You stay where you are, Sarah, and never trouble yourself, % 
said Alice, rising, and fecling just a single flutter at her heart, in 
spite of her composed bearing. These friends of Brian’s, whom 
for love of him, and that he “might not be put to shame before 
them, she was going to wait upon—what manner of persons 
might they be? Well, in another moment she was going to see. 
She heard them go into the larger parlour, a kind of drawing- 
room; she heard a woman’s voice, in tones of rapture, ‘ Oh, what 
a lovely doggie! Will you speak to me? What is your name, 
you beauty ?” 

And then Brian called out, “ Sarah!” 

Alice walked straight along the passage to the parlour door, 
where Brian was standing, expecting his aged retainer. He had 
not understood how thoroughly Alice meant to do what she had 
undertaken. When he saw her advancing, his face flushed 
violently, a look, half-laughter half-vexation, came into his eyes, 
and he paused. 

“You called, Mr. Brian?” said Alice simply ; and at the sound 
of her voice the guests looked in her direction, and, Brian 
standing a little inside, she saw them also. 

There were three of them, as expected. A tall man, with some- 
thing in his look and bearing such as she had never seen before. 
It struck her instantly, and impressed her, and she wondered 
what it was. Then two ladies; one tall and mature, though still 
young, with a beautifully-formed figure, and a piquant, attractive, 
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plain face, full of life and intelligence ; the second, tall too, but 
much younger than either of her companions—a mere slip of a girl, 
not more than seventeen ; slight, but very graceful, and with the 
loveliest face, or perhaps the promise of the loveliest face, Alice 
had ever dreamed of. 

They stood and looked at her, all three, in silence, with 
arrested attention, and well-disguised surprise. Brian, as usual 
with men in such cases, was quite beneath the occasion. Alice, 
however, was fully capable of dealing with it. 

“Was it to take the ladies to get off their things?” she asked 
tranquilly, as he did not speak. 

“Yes, please,” he said hurriedly, “if you will be so good.” 

“Would you please come this way?” she said to them, and 
stepped without further ado up the narrow low stairs, and led 
them into the “ best bedroom,” where she had prepared everything 
for their comfort. 

“ What a delightful, scented, country room, Ines, isn’t it?” 
said the elder lady to the girl, who looked smilingly and perhaps 
a little dreamily around, and assented in a low, sweet voice. 

“Can I help you at all?” asked Alice, feeling for the first time 
one moment’s uneasiness in the presence of their beautiful soft 
frilly garments, their mantles of lace and velvet, their curious 
dainty gloves, and the faint indefinable perfume that seemed to be 
wafted from them at every moment. 

“Nothing, thank you—unless it wasa little hot water,” said the 
elder one; “my face is covered with smuts, I know; and there isa 
little one on the tip of even your nose, Ines, my child. Verily, 
one does not travel in ‘the manufacturing districts’ without 
getting traces of it.” 

“The hot water is there,” said Alice, pointing to a jug of it, 
“and dinner is at half-past one; and if I could be of any help to 
you, would you please ring that bell?”—and she pointed to the 
bell-rope. 

“Oh, thank you!” they both exclaimed, in what seemed to 
her straightforward simplicity an unnecessarily emphatic and 
grateful manner; “you are so kind; but we will find our way 
downstairs again as soon as we are ready.” 

But despite this emphasis (she was not acquainted with the 
expression “ gush”) Alice did not dislike either of these ladies. 
They were quite different from anything she had ever seen before ; 
totally unlike any of the moneyed dames of Hollowley and its 
vicinity ; but she quite understood that they meant well, and really 
did think her kind when they said so. 

“Then I will leave you,” she said with a smile, and went away, 
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followed by another “Thank youso much! There is everything 
we want.” 

Down into the kitchen again, to the assistance of Sarah Stott, 
who, now absorbed in the business of the feast, had forgotten her 
disapproval of the whole entertainment, and had so flung herself 
heart and soul into the culinary preparations as to forget even to 
ask what “ th’ strange folk” were like. 

Then there was another sound of light laughing voices, as the 
ladies came downstairs. 

“Eb, how they do mince!” observed Sarah Stott, abstractedly. 

“Tt sounds like it, but they don’t mean to. It’s just the way 
they've got used to,” Alice hastened to explain. “Now I reckon 
I can carry in this mutton, and tell them to come to dinner.” 

Which thing she did, with the comfortable consciousness that her 
colleague was now bent on her work, and that all would go well. 

When they were all assembled round the table, and delightedly 
admiring the dish of Dijon roses and richly-tinted autumn leaves 
which she had placed in the middle of the table, and while she stood 
beside Brian while he carved, and took the plates from him, she had 
ample opportunity to “take stock” of the visitors, and she did so. 

It was a round table, and the tall man, the “great singing 
gentleman,” as Alice called him, had seated himself opposite to 
Brian. Alice took but two looks at him; with the first she 
measured his outward appearance, his stature, features, and 
bearing, and said to herself, “Thirty-four or five, I should say; 
and eh, he is splendid-looking! Brian was right; he’s a picture 
of a man.” 

With the second and longer look, she studied his expression, at 
the same moment taking notice of the sound of his voice, as he 
turned towards the young girl, with a half-smile, saying— 

“ Well, Ines, how about the Sanskrit roots now ? ” 

This, of course, was Sanskrit roots to Alice, who, however, 
decided within herself, “ He’ll do; I’m certain he'll do. I could 
trust that man, for all he’s such a fine gentleman. Brian was 
right again. He’s simple and he’s nice.” 

And at the same time, her quick eyes took note of the slight 
blush which covered the cheeks of the young lady whom they 
both called “Ines,” as she replied with a laugh, half-embarrassed, 
half-audacious— 

“Oh, you think you can vex me with my Sanskrit roots! But 
it is useless for you to try. I don’t mind.” 

“Mr. Holgate’s beautiful village and delightful old house, not 
to mention his lovely dog, ought to banish all recollections of such 
tough, dry things,” said the lady with the plain face and dark eyes. 
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“T’m very glad if you like them; and I’m sure you are most 
welcome here,” said Brian simply. “It's only country fare and 
a country place that I can show you; but I often think that 
though it’s such a toil to get into Irkford and back for any little 
bit of amusement, yet I would not change this old place for the 
finest house there.” 

“No, indeed, I should think not!” she cried, with emphasis. 
“Change your own old home for a brand-new Irkford palace! 
I hope not, indeed!” 

“T agree with Mr. Holgate,” said Felix; “but as for you, 
Lisa, you would be utterly wretched away from the ‘ cinder 
heap,’ as your friend Reedley calls it—utterly wretched. You put 
on a lot of sentiment about the country, and rocks and mountains, 
and so forth; but the paradise of your heart is 107, Queen Street, 
and to be within a threepenny ’bus-fare of the Concert Hall.” 

“So it is, for a permanency,” the lady owned candidly. “It’s 
what I have been accustomed to all my life; just as Mr. Holgate 
has to his old country-house. We are both well suited in our 
surroundings, I consider.” 

“Mrs. Reichardt is as faithful an attendant at the concerts as 
yourself,” said Felix, turning to Brian. “I should be afraid to 
say how many years it is since she has missed one of them.” 

“Why afraid, pray?” she asked, half laughing. 

“ Because it might reveal how advancing years are telling upon 
you.” 

“Pooh! I’m not afraid of advancing years. They may come. 
I shall never give in to them. I think it is the greatest mistake 
ever to stop being young. Don’t you agree with me, Mr. 
Holgate ? ” 

“Well,” said Brian diffidently, and with a blush, “I haven’t 
thought about it for myself, yet; and I should think you have no 
need to do so either, however many years, as Mr. Felix says, you 
may have been going to the concerts.” 

“There!” said she, turning a laughing and delighted face 
towards the artist; “there, Felix, your words are powerless now 
to sting me in the slightest degree. I never had anything nicer 
said to me in my life—never!” 

“T have heard the same kind of thing before now from you, 
when I’ve happened to say something that pleased your fancy,” 
he retorted. “I do seriously think I ought to have warned 
Mr. Holgate of your determined propensity for making yourself 
agreeable—literally—to everyone, no matter what their opinions 
may be.” 

She merely laughed. 
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“Do not try; it is of no use.” And Brian, looking at her, 
added, “I don’t suppose you can ever have seen me, because I 
sit in the gallery; but I have often noticed you at the concerts. 
Your places are in the twelfth row, and you never fail. At the 
last one, I saw Miss Grey with you. Of course I didn’t know who 
you were; but I recognised you both the moment I saw you at 
the Hollowley station.” 

“Yes; I was there on Thursday, too,” said the young girl 
who, it appeared, was called Ines Grey. She spoke almost for 
the first time, and looked with a smile and a half-deprecating 
glance at Felix, who also smiled as he returned her glance, 
but with something in his expression which Alice’s observant 
eyes saw, but which she could not interpret to her own satis- 
faction. 

“Yes, indeed, you were there,” he said, shaking his head. 
“That was Elisabeth’s doing, not mine.” 

Ines smiled again, and nodded her head, as if to say, “It 
matters not whose doing it was. I was there;” while Mrs. 
Reichardt observed in the tone of one who feels that she has 
reason and common-sense on her side— 

“There was no harm in it, Felix. The child must hear some 
music of some kind, and it is quite natural that she should wish 
particularly to hear yours. I think sometimes that you are 
rather crotchety in that respect.” 

Felix laughed aloud, while the young lady, going very red, said 
in tones of something like defiance— 

“M. Félix is never crotchety, Mrs. Reichardt.” 

Elisabeth smiled a good-natured, tolerant kind of smile; but 
Felix himsel. looked rather surprised, and Ines, turning to Mrs. 
Reichardt with a sudden change of tone, said quickly— 

“Please forgive me.” 

“7 am not offended, dear child,” said Elisabeth, with so 
generous and kind an inflection in her voice, that Alice took her 
more than ever into her heart, and was deeply interested in 
observing how, after this little episode, they all three smiled 
pleasant genial smiles, as if they were accustomed to be on very 
good terms with one another, and were relieved when even the 
semblance of a cloud was quickly dispersed. 

What did it all mean? Alice speculated; feeling that she had 
never witnessed anything half so interesting. A mangled version 
of ‘ The Corsican Brothers’ at the Hollowley theatre, which had 
constituted her only experience of play-going, was nothing, 
nowhere, in comparison with this real play going on under her 
eyes here around this table. What she felt about them, though 
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she would hardly have known how to put it into words, was, 
that they each and all lived their lives, and lived them to 
the full; that they drank the cup of experience, of whatsoever 
flavour it might be, which was presented to them, at a full 
draught, and not in sips—to the last drop they drank it. They 
had a firm grasp of their lives and of what happened in them, and 
did not vegetate in a mere existence. Keenly she felt this, as the 
shape of her own daily life flashed into her mind—not with a 
sense of disparagement, but with one of contrast. Then, who 
were they? In what way were they related to one another ? 
She would have to ask Brian afterwards, though perhaps he 
himself would not know. She had never felt so much interest in, 
or curiosity about, strangers before. Andif they had in any way 
repelled her, she would not have felt it now; she would have let 
them, and all connected with them, glide from her mind once and 
for all, after they had disappeared from her actual sight. But they 
did not repel her. Though so utterly outside anything in her 
previous experience, she was conscious of liking them all three 
heartily, and of liking each one in a different way. She felt as if 
she should never tire of looking at Felix, with his face so strong, 
frank, and handsome, and his clear eyes. Once, when hers 
happened to encounter them, she felt pleasantly thrilled. It was 
a good spirit that looked at her; she only just checked herself in 
time from smiling back a greeting to this spirit, in which perhaps 
there was something akin to her own. 

She liked Mrs. Reichardt—“ Elisabeth ”—for somewhat similar 
reasons, setting apart the fact that instead of being remarkably 
handsome, she was what is called plain in feature. But she had 
so true a smile, such shrewd, kindly eyes, so honest a ring in her 
voice, that she inspired confidence and liking in every way. Like 
many plain-featured women, she had the beauty of a tall, admirably- 
proportioned figure, and possessed also a fine natural taste in 
dress. Everything she wore, she wore well, with individual 
style and distinction, and made it look as if it were hers alone, 
and could by no possibility belong to anyone else. She had 
superb dark hair, coiled all about her head; and finely-shaped 
white hands, on which were one or two very handsome rings. 

Miss Grey puzzled Alice a little. She called the lady “ Mrs. 
Reichardt,” and the gentleman, “Monsieur Félix,” which had 
an odd foreign sound about it.. Yet she seemed on the most 
intimate terms with them, and they called her “Ines,” “ Child,” 
or “Dear child,” indifferently. She was beautiful, though so 
young, and she would become more beautiful. With all her 
extreme youth and even artlessness, there was a certain still 
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stately pride about this young girl, which Alice detected at once ; | 
not a disagreeable pride, but a quiet aloofness and composure 
which was evidently inborn and inseparable from her. Her face 
was pale, her eyes grey and dark, her hair of a bronze-brown 
hue, and the outline of her face and figure, long, fine and, though 
graceful, proud—like herself. 

When the dinner, or “lunch,” as she noticed that they called it, 
was over, Alice said to Brian in an undertone— 

“Mr. Brian, if youll go into the parlour, I'll set you your 
coffee there directly.” 

Brian rose at once. He was trying to carry out his part of the 
bargain, but he did not succeed in getting rid of a conscious look, 
which amused his friend Alice. This young woman had remark- 
ably keen eyes. Little that passed, escaped her. But being 
perfectly comfortable as to her own doings, nothing that passed, 
embarrassed her. She had been aware for some little time that 
Elisabeth was observing her, though she managed very creditably 
to control and almost to conceal her curiosity. And now she saw 
that Felix also had begun to remark upon her; and he, being a 
man, did not so thoroughly succeed in disguising his interest. 
Miss Grey alone seemed so occupied with her own thoughts as 
not to heed much that went on around her. 

But when Brian rose from the table, they all did the same, and 
followed him into the parlour; and when, after an interval of a 
few minutes, Alice went in, carrying the coffee on a tray, she 
found that they had grouped themselves in a manner which struck 
her with surprise, and made her wonder more than ever in what 
way they were connected one with the other. 

Mrs. Reichardt was standing a little forward, with her back to 
the window, Brian’s cherished violin in her hands, and she was 
just drawing the bow across the strings in a long, loving note, 
which made Alice think, “ Why, it’s like when Brian plays; it 
speaks for her when she touches it.” 

Brian himself was standing almost directly opposite to her, 
looking on with the intensest eagerness and interest. No wonder, 
thought Alice, who knew that he loved that little fiddle as if it 
had been his own child, or his sweetheart. 

Though the day was mild, a fire was burning briskly in the 
grate—a fire of wood and peat, giving forth a delicious pungent 
odour, Felix had thrown himself into a deep arm-chair at one 
side of the fireplace, facing the window and Elisabeth, and Alice 
gave another glance at him. She had expected, she knew not 
why, that he would have long hair and wear a velvet coat; and, on 
the contrary, he was attired just like any other gentleman whom 
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one might meet in the streets. At this moment he too was 
looking at Elisabeth, while Ines Grey, having drawn a low stool 
up to the side of his chair, had seated herself upon it, quite close 
to him, and leaned forward, her chin in her hand, and her great 
serious eyes also fixed intently upon Elisabeth. When the latter 
saw Alice come in with the coffee, she laid the violin down, 
remarking, “ Ah, when I’ve had my coffee, then I will treat myself 
to a tune on that lovely old fiddle.” 

“ Will you pour it out, or shall I?” asked Alice, with a smile, 
as she set it down upon a small table. 

“Oh, will you be so kind, please ?” said Elisabeth, pausing and 
looking at her keenly and quickly. Then, glancing with an odd, 
amused expression towards the other two, she said briskly— 

“Come, Ines, here’s a fine opportunity for waiting upon him! 
Take him his cup of coffee.” 

“Do not interrupt Ines,” said Felix, with a smile. ‘“ Having 
been dragged away from her severer studies, she is taking a real 
holiday, bucolic in its absence of thought. She is like the Boston 
young lady who went to visit in New York, in order that she 
might enjoy a complete intellectual rest.” 

“ Now why do they all laugh at that? What does it mean?” 
Alice speculated, with eager interest, as she heard the light 
amused laughter which went round after Felix had made this 
remark. But the only answer made by Ines to the mirth at her 
expense (or at that of the Boston young lady) was a slow, 
contented smile, as she rose from her little footstool, and going up 
to where Alice stood, asked her in a gentle voice— 

“Will you please pour out a cup of coffee for me to take to 
Monsieur Félix ?” 

“She speaks his name differently from the others,” Alice 
noted, while she poured out her coffee, which Ines took from her 
hand, and thanking her, carried it to Felix, with undisturbed 
gravity and sedateness, and gave it to him. 

“Thank you, Ines,” said he; “aren't you going to have some 
yourself ?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“ Against Madame Prénat’s rules ?” he asked. 

“ Really, I wonder what kind of a dragon you think Madame 
Prénat is,” said the young lady, with some animation; “you 
have said such odd things about her in the last few days!” And 
with that, she again placed herself on her little stool, and added, 
in a decisive voice, “I don’t think this is a proper time for 
coffee.” 

Alice quite sympathised with her in this opinion. She could 
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not imagine what they wanted with it now. But, pausing a 
moment, to see if they all had what they wished for, her quick 
eyes noted that as Ines seated herself beside Felix, with this 
remark, and her heavy plaits almost touched his knee, he without 
moving, or looking at her, or seeming in the least degree surprised 
or embarrassed, lifted his eyes to Elisabeth’s face and met hers 
fixed reflectively upon him—and upon Ines. They exchanged a 
look—Felix and Elisabeth—the meaning of which was a mystery 
to Alice, and then Elisabeth, having quickly drunk her coffee, 
took up the fiddle again, saying— 

“So this is your Amati, Mr. Holgate? Worth its weight in 
gold;” and she turned it round and round with loving hands, and 
examined it with the eye of a connoisseur. “A little gem! You 
have been in luck’s way. Felix, you lazy fellow, are you not 
coming to look at this fiddle ?” 

“No; but Iam most willing to listen while you play it for my 
edification.” 

“Always the same,” said she, shrugging her shoulders with a 
half-langh; and Alice, having no excuse for remaining longer, 
reluctantly left the room, just as the first note sounded. 

She had not occasion to go in again very soon. The fiddling 
continued for some little time, together with the sounds of 
laughter and talking. ‘To Alice it sounded just the same as when 
Brian played it; but a musician would have known at once that 
whereas Brian produced a very sweet, untrained tone—a sort of 
“warbling native woodnotes wild,” which was spontaneous and 
delightful enough,—Mrs. Reichardt was a profoundly cultivated 
musician, and a rare and accomplished artist. Every note that 
she played betrayed the handling of a past-mistress of the 
instrument. If Alice knew nothing about this, Brian did; and 
he sat and listened in a kind of rapture, and also with a feeling 
of despair. “I shall never do anything like that—never; no 
amount of practice could ever bring me to that,’ he said to 
himself, and wondered when she had begun; where she had 
studied, and under whom; and with what severity of exertion 
she had attained to that consummate ease and mastery of the 
wonderful instrument. But this he confided to Alice on a later 
occasion ; at present, she only heard the sounds, and, in her 
ignorance, wondered why Brian did not take the opportunity, and 
give them a sample of his own powers in the same direction. 

After some time, it seemed as if they resolved to go out for a 
stroll, for the two ladies ran lightly upstairs, and presently 
returned with their things on. Just as they were going out, 
Alice took the opportunity of stepping forward and asking Brian 
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at what time she should serve tea. It was not consistent with 
the due observance of etiquette or of hospitality in Ravenside 
Forest to let visitors leave without tea, whatever else they might 
have consumed during their stay. Mrs. Reichardt expostulated. 

“Indeed, you will kill us with kindness! Iam sure we do not 
need any tea. Our train leaves at seven, and we shall be home in 
time for dinner at half-past eight. At what time must we leave 
here, Mr. Holgate ?” 

“Tm very sorry to say that if you must go by the seven train, 
you will have to leave here by a quarter-past six at the latest. It 
is a long way, and for two miles there are no lamps on the road.” 

Despite expostulations, it was arranged that they should 
partake of a cup of tea about half-past five, and this agreed 
upon, they went out. Brian said he would show them the 
great view of Blackmoor, which was obtained after climbing a 
rough uphill lane for some quarter of an hour. It was already 
after four when they left the house, and the crimson sun was 
declining, and there was the sharp crisp feel in the air of an 
autumn afternoon—voices rang out distinctly, and footfalls could 
be heard for a long distance. Watching them as they went up 
the high road towards the lane, Alice remembered that from the 
spot to which they were going they would see not only Black- 
moor, but the whole of the gorgeous flaming sunset, which was 
already beginning, coming naturally after the wild and stormy 
days and nights which had gone before. 


Cuapter Y. 


HOW THE DAY ENDED. 


Brian and his guests were not out of doors very long. They 
presently came back, talking, laughing, and apparently in the 
highest good-humour. They all went into the large parlour, and 
Alice, passing to and fro between the kitchen and the dining 
room, where she was setting the tea-things, could hear—for the 
drawing-room door was a little ajar—first, some isolated notes of 
music, now on the piano, now on the violin; and then the piano 
ceased, and the violin had it all to itself. It was Mrs. Reichardt 
who was playing, and Alice seemed almost to feel the stillness 
with which they all listened to her. The girl herself, though 
she could not understand how beautiful it was, nor how wonder- 
ful, still realised that it was something quite unusual. Those 
wild, luscious, long-drawn strains did not appeal to her as they 
did to those within, but she moved softly, and placed the cups 
and saucers very gently, so as to make no bustle or disturbance, 
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interrupting their pleasure. ‘The violin ‘went on for a long time, 
as it seemed to Alice, unbrokenly—now up, now down, now in 
long-drawn piercing strains, now in short sobbing ones, or what 
Alice called jerks—so they appeared to her. ‘Then, with one 
long sweet note, it stopped, and she could hear a faint, low-voiced 
murmur, of thanks and satisfaction probably. She smiled to 
herself as she went round the table, critically examining the 
position of everything on it. She was glad that music had been 
played. Brian had given of his very best to entertain these 
guests, and she knew that they could offer nothing in return so 
purely delightful to him as this music. ‘Food for the gods,” he 
would call it. Alice smiled brightly again to herself, all alone ; 
threw her head back, and gave a little silent laugh. She knew 
that expression of his, though she was not very sure what food 
for the gods was—something of this kind, however. 

“T reckon,” said Alice to herself, “that they can do with some 
food from the Moor Isles kitchen as well.” 

But the music was not all over; there was some more talking, 
some stray notes on the piano, some more decided chords, and 
then a man’s voice singing—a voice at the sound of which Alice 
suddenly stood stock-still, and then, as if drawn irresistibly 
forward, moved into the passage, and listened. She could hear 
the difference between this singing and Brian’s singing much 
more plainly than between Brian’s playing and the playing of 
Mrs. Reichardt; and perhaps that was not surprising. 

She tried strenuously to catch the words of the song, but 
failed—they were in a foreign tongue; so much she understood ; 
and the music of them was so penetratingly, so divinely beautiful, 
that it made her heart ache with a delicious pain. Asa matter of 
fact, Felix was singing, to Mrs. Reichardt’s accompaniment, 
Riickerts’s beautiful words, to the still more beautiful music of 
Schubert, the ‘Greisengesang.’ In solemn, noble sweetness it 
sounded forth :— 


“Der Ernst hat mir bereifet des Hauses Dach; 
Doch warm ist’s mir geblieben im Wohngemach. 
Der Winter hat die Scheitel mir weiss gedeckt; 
Doch fliesst das Blut, das Rothe, durch’s Herzgemach 
Der Jugendflor der Wangen, die Rosen sind gegangen 
All gegangen einander nach. 
Wo sind sie hingegangen? Ins Herz hinab. 
Da bliihn sie nach verlangen, wie vor so nach. 

“Sind alle Freudenstréme der Welt versiegt, 
Noch fliesst mir durch den Busen ein stiller Bach. 
Sind alle Nachtigallen der Flur verstummt ? 

Noch ist bei mir im Stillen hier eine wach. 
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Sie singet, Herr des Hauses, verschleuss das Thor. 
Dass nicht die Welt die Alte dring ins Gemach. 
Schleuss aus den rauhen Odem der Wirklichkeit, 
Und nur dem Duft der Tréiume gib Dach und Fach.” 


Alice knew not why tears rushed to her eyes as she listened to 
the deep, pathetic notes, sweet, strong, and thrilling to her very 
heart. It was as if all strength had left her in the presence of 
something more beautiful than before she had ever even imagined. 
And, opening her eyes as the notes were coming to an end, she 
saw Sarah Stott standing beside her, looking almost awestruck— 
not a common expression on her face. 

“ Eh, lass, but that’s fine! ” she murmured. 

“ Ay,” assented Alice; “ it’s finest sort of thing as we’ve ever 
heard, Sarah ; you may take my word for that.” 

“Perhaps he'll sing again. I wish he would,” said the old 
woman. 

And in fact, after a brief pause, the piano was struck again, 
the voice uplifted once more in something quite different. 

“T guess Mr. Brian will like that,” said Alice, with great 
penetration :— 


“Si les filles d’Arles sont reines 

Quand la plaisir les rassemble aux arénes, 
Les bouviers aussi, je crois, 
Dans la lande en feu sont rois, 
Oui, li-bas, ils sont rois. 

Et s’ils veulent prendre femme, 

La plus fiére au fond de lime 
Se soumet 4 leur choix.” 


And in fact it would have been odd if Mr. Brian, or indeed 
anyone with ears to hear, had not liked it exceedingly ; but Alice 
knew the kind of ditties, of a proud and masterful kind, which 
were most congenial to Brian, and oftenest on his lips, and she 
recognised this as one of them. 

While they listened with ever-increasing delight and wonder, 
and as the song was drawing to an end, Alice’s quick ear 
suddenly distinguished footsteps close behind them. She turned 
rapidly, and in the dim light, which was every moment growing 
more into darkness, she beheld two figures—those of a rather 
tall man, and of a small, slim, lightly-poised woman. They were 
coming from the kitchen, towards the two listeners to the music. 
Sarah Stott also turned and saw them. She uttered a curious 
little sound, between a snarl and a snap. 

“Eh, what a fond thing o’ me, to have left th’ dur open!” she 
said unceremoniously, and openly scowling upon the visitors, 
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while she set her arms akimbo and glared at them; merely 
saying after a pause, in far from encouraging tones— 

“ Well, Misther Barraclough ?” 

“Thanks for your usual warm welcome, Sally,” replied the 
man—he was a young man, too, with a face which it would 
perhaps have been carping to call ill-favoured. 

“Ts Mr. Holgate in?” he asked, as Mrs. Stott made no reply to 
him, and at the same time he cast a meaning glance at Alice 
Ormerod—a glance which at once made him positively, not 
negatively ugly. 

For Alice herself, she had become perfectly rigid, both in 
expression and attitude ; all the happy geniality and contentment 
had gone from her face and manner. Her eyes and lips were cold 
as stones, and as hard; there was no compromise in her aspect of 
intense aversion to the intruders. 

Before Sarah had time to answer the question about Brian, the 
young woman who accompanied “ Misther Barraclough” had put 
in her word. She was so short that she hardly reached to Alice 
Ormerod’s shoulder, and so slender and small in every way that 
probably Alice, if she had put forth her physical strength with a 
physical purpose, could easily have picked her up and flung her 
to some distance away from her—upon a heap of stones, for 
instance, or over a precipice, or into a pond,—without being any 
the worse for the exertion. She knew it, and many a time as she 
had sat with a sad heart by her kitchen fire, thinking of Lucy 
Barraclough, she had looked down at her own strong hands, and 
powerful, flexible wrists—had felt the sap of life and strength so 
abounding within her, and had whispered to herself with a bitter 
sigh— 

“ Ay, if that was all that’s wanted!” 

Some thought of the same kind troubled her now, as she fixed 
her eyes, grown suddenly sombre, upon the brother and sister. 

“There’s no need to bar the way against us, though we may 
not be as good as some people,” said this little creature, smiling 
as she unwound a white knitted “cloud” from about her throat, 
though she did not take it off her head. ‘ We aren’t going to 
detain him a minute. Good evening, Miss Ormerod; I see you 
are neighbourly ; it’s but a step across here from the farm, 
is it?” 

Alice merely looked at her in silence; she was not eloquent as 
to words—her strength did not lie in that direction. What she 
felt now, sweeping over her with a sense of fiery desolation, was 
that the beautiful dream of a day was about to end in black clouds, 
storm and ugliness, and that all her strength could not prevent it. 
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She could subdue Sarah Stott, she could serve the man she loved, 
and be quite happy in his pleasure; she was powerless in the 
presence of Lucy Barraclough. 

“Has Brian got a party, or what’s going on with all that 
singing ?” asked the young man impatiently. “For mercy’s sake 
don’t let’s have such a lot of mystery about it ; we're old friends. 
I suppose he can see us?” 

Alice clutched at the last straw of a hope, and spoke. 

“He’s got visitors—yes,” she said; “very particular visitors 
they are, and he’s not done with them yet; but I dare say 
he'll be able to speak to you a minute. Wait here while I 
tell him.” 

And she stepped into the room just as Felix was singing the 
last phrases of his song. 

Scarcely had she moved to the door than the young man, 
muttering something which sounded very like “ D—d humbug!” 
also stepped forward, saying— 

“Come along, Lucy ; this is all a lot of infernal nonsense!” and 
pushed into the room, followed by his sister. They confronted 
the whole party. Felix, who had just ceased to sing, was standing 
near the piano, at which Mrs. Reichardt, who had been playing 
his accompaniment, was still seated; Brian, at the other end of 
the room, was leaning on the back of a chair, his face filled with 
the delight he had experienced in the music; and Ines Grey, in 
an obscure corner of the room, leaned back in her chair, shading 
her face with her hand. 

Alice had only just entered; she hesitated before crossing the 
whole space of the room to Brian. With the entrance, immediately 
behind her, of the other two, the eyes of all in the room were 
turned upon them. Alice, when she perceived what had 
happened, drew herself up into an attitude, perfectly natural and 
unconstrained, of superb disdain ; she paused a moment, looking 
from one to the other. She saw Brian start up, a crimson flush 
on his face ; he was not looking at her at all. 

“Jim—Lucy,” he almost stammered. 

“If we interrupt, pray say so, and we will go,” said Jim, with 
a painfully expansive smile, and mock politeness in his voice; 
“we wouldn’t for the world intrude! We came in a friendly way, 
with a little invitation, not knowing you were engaged—did we, 
Lucy ?” 

“No, indeed, or we wouldn’t have come in,” said Lucy, throwing 
the white cloud off her head, and glancing with quick, bird-like 
glances round upon the company ; she also smiled, and her smile 
bore a powerful resemblance to that of her brother, though he 
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was a big and decidedly ugly young man, and she was a very 
small and decidedly pretty young woman. 

She stood revealed—a tiny, dark, bird-like creature, exquisitely 
trim and neat in every line of her figure and point of her costume, 
which consisted of a rather bright crimson satin gown, a grand 
collar and cuffs of lace and embroidery, and a sparkling chain of 
some kind round her neck. She did not exactly lose her presence 
of mind, but she glanced quickly round upon the company with 
eager, interested glances; none of them escaped her observation— 
Felix and Mrs. Reichardt, Ines in her corner—she saw them all; 
and lastly, the smile became more marked, and she looked at Brian. 

“We've seen nothing of you for days,” said Jim, in an ingra- 
tiating voice. ‘“ We came to fetch you back to supper. No 
offence. We'll go.” 

“There’s no need to go,” said Brian in a slightly tremulous 
voice, as he came forward and walked straight up to Lucy, looking 
at her all the time with eyes which told their tale in a language 
which he might read who ran; “ you just come in time to see my 
guests before they leave. Sit you down, Lucy; we are just going 
to have some tea before Mr. Arkwright and the ladies go. Jim, 
sit down.” 

But there was no need to sit down. Alice had left the room; 
but it was not she who came to announce tea at that moment; 
it was Mrs. Stott, and she performed her office with a marked 
sourness of mien, patent to all beholders. Brian performed a 
hasty kind of introduction, and they all went into the other 
room. Lucy, indeed, did whisper something to Jim, who shook 
his head, and muttered, “ Not I!” in response to her words; and, 
despite his repeated protestation that they would go, they did 
nothing of the kind. Brian placed a chair at the tea-table for 
Lucy, who seated herself in it in silence, casting repeated looks 
at the visitors—openly at the ladies and at their attire—more 
furtively at Felix, who, as they were not doomed to spend the 
evening in this new company, found himself highly interested 
and entertained with the whole affair. 

Brian made one or two rather incoherent attempts to explain 
to Lucy the nature of the day’s entertainment. She listened 
to him almost in silence, saying Yes and No now and then. 
Her brother, thinking perhaps that a little amiable chat might 
improve the occasion, turned to Ines Grey, who sat next to 
him, and, with the family smile illuminating his features also, 
made some observation, to which, after a pause, she replied coldly 
and discouragingly, But the Barraclough brother, at any rate, 
did not appear to suffer from nervousness. Brian was sensible of 
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Jim’s far from polished behaviour, and he suffered, and yet was 
delighted, and showed his delight every time his eyes rested upon 
Lucy. Mrs. Reichardt, perceiving his embarrassment, came to 
the rescue by rising after they had drunk each a cup of tea, and 
saying that they must on no account be late for their train, and 
she thought they had better now go and get ready. The kindly 
manner and the pleasant voice in which she spoke to the young 
fellow became absolute icy vacancy as, in moving, her eyes swept 
the face of Lucy Barraclough. 

Brian jumped up, ran to the door and opened it, and called to 
Sarah to bring a candle for them. His behest was answered by 
Alice, with a little shaded lamp in her hand. She led the way 
upstairs; Brian avoided looking at her, and returned to the 
dining-room. How different were her feelings now from those 
with which, in the morning, she had attended these ladies 
upstairs! She was about to retire and leave them, but Elisabeth, 
turning to her, said— 

“Do please forgive me; I want to tell you that we have had 
such a delightful day! We never remember to have enjoyed 
ourselves more. It has been so peaceful and bright and pleasant. 
And when we were out with Mr. Holgate, we learnt how much we 
were indebted to you for our great pleasure, and y 

“He promised me he’d say nothing about it,” said Alice, her 
face, which, since the arrival of the Barraclough contingent, had 
looked pale and tired, now suddenly flushing crimson. But she 
did not withdraw her hand from that of Mrs. Reichardt, which 
had clasped it. 

“ And he did not; he did not say one word till we asked him. 
And we had no business to do so, you think,” she added, smiling 
into the girl’s proud, embarrassed face. ‘“ You must forgive us. 
I'm afraid we are just a little bit off-hand in our ways sometimes, 
and you know we could not help looking at you—as soon as ever we 
saw you. You should not be so—well, what you are, if you don’t 
want people to notice you. And I’m afraid we asked Mr. Holgate 
about you, and he became quite enthusiastic, and said what a 
friend of his you were. And we thought it so nice of you.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing—nothing!” said Alice, her face turning pale 
again as some painful emotion crossed her mind. And just then 
she raised her troubled eyes and met those of Elisabeth. The 
glance seemed suddenly to loosen her tongue, and she said— 

“You're welcome as welcome can be; and I was downright 
glad to do it. It was just like a fairy tale—you and the 
young lady, and that gentleman’s beautiful singing, such as 
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I never heard the like of before. But it’s all spoilt now,” she 
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added, with passionate bitterness and disappointment. “All the 
good’s gone, and all the pleasure. And they will be the ruin of 
him in the end—those two downstairs. And it’s cruel—oh, it’s 
cruel and hard!” 

“That man and that girl?” Elisabeth asked, in a low voice; 
“T didn’t much like their looks, I must confess.” 

“Like them! Eh, ma’am, there’s not one good thing about 
them, and he’s fair mad after them! I did think they’d have let 
him alone, when they knew he had company as they hadn’t been 
asked to.” 

“ But they did not know % 

“Didn't they? They perhaps said they didn’t. They’re not 
so particular as all that about telling the truth, aren’t Barra- 
cloughs. But there,” she added suddenly, “I’ve no call to be 
troubling you with such things! We mun all carry our own 
burdens. I’m rightdown glad if any of his friends have enjoyed 
themselves at his house; and when you've gone, I shall go home. 
There’s nothing to keep me now.” 

Elisabeth looked at her with kindly sympathetic eyes. 

“Do you ever come to Irkford ?” she asked. 

“Very seldom—once a year, maybe. We get the most of what 
we want in Hollowley.” 

“But you do come sometimes. This is my card, with my 
address on it. Will you promise that whenever you do come, you 
will come and seeme? I should look upon it as a favour—a very 
great favour. I shall never forget you. Will you come?” 

“T’m sure you mean it,” said Alice, looking at her. “ Ay, I'll 
come. Even if I was in misery, I'll come.” 

“Even in misery! Yes, I should appreciate that. I should 
know you believed in me. Remember, I fully expect a visit from 
you soon.” 

“T don’t know about soon. But Ill come. I will do that.” 

“Thank you. Good-night. Don’t wait for us to go, if you 
want to go home. Please shake hands with me.” 

Alice put her hand within that of Elisabeth, and tears rushed 
to her eyes. 

“Eh,” said she, “I do like you. I could never have thought I 
could like any one so much, first time o’ seein’ them. . Good-night. 
I think [ll just slip across now. There’s nothing more that I 
can do—nothing.” 

She followed them downstairs, and went into the kitchen. No 
one noticed her. 

“ Good-night, Sarah Stott,” said she, in a muffled voice. ‘“ We 
can do no more. We mun leave them to it. I'll come in to- 
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morrow morning and help you to side away th’ glass and 
silver.” 

She cast a shawl about her and stepped out into the darkness, 
with bowed head and stooping shoulders—this proud Alice. 

Within half-an-hour of her departure, Felix and the two ladies 
had driven off to the Hollowley station, and Brian Holgate had 
left his own house, and was walking in company with his two 
latest visitors up the lane towards the ugly staring red-brick 
house, built out of the profits of a railway-grease manufactory, 
which house had been christened by its owners, “ Jessamine 
Lawn,” but which was known to the entire neighbourhood as 
“ Barraclough’s ”—neither more nor less. 

Jim Barraclough, continuing in the darkness to smile his some- 
what portentous smile, maintained a judicious silence, He left 
the palaver, as he called it, to Lucy, who knew better than he 
did how to conduct that part of the business. 

“We shall soon be afraid to come near you,” she said, with a 
laugh, “if you are going about with such grand folk as those 
people that we’re not good enough to be invited to meet!” 

“You know that wasn’t the reason, Lucy,” he said, humbly and 
apologetically. “I couldn’t help it. You know I should have liked 
to have you there all the time. But it was quite a sudden thing, 
my asking him. He’s a great man—I never hoped he would 
come at all. He sees more people than he can remember, and 
he’s sometimes thankful for a bit of quietness. So when he asked 
me to let them come quite alone, of course I said I wished him to 
come in the way that would please him best. It isn’t pride in 
him, whatever you may think. He’s quite beyond all that sort of 
nonsense.” 

“Oh, all very well! But he brought those two women along 
with him, and never troubled to know if you had a lady to entertain 
them,” said Lucy, in whose mind the occurrence seemed to rankle. 

“Nay; he knew I was a bachelor, like himself.” 

“A bachelor! And pray what were the ladies, then—rela- 
tions ?” 

“ The elder one, Mrs. Reichardt——” 

“She had as ugly a face as ever I saw,” said pretty Lucy spite- 
fully ; “ with that great bulging forehead and turned-up nose!” 

He replied gravely — 

“It’s a pity if you could only see that her features were not 
handsome, and nothing else. She is a great friend of his—his 
oldest friend. She lives at Irkford, with her father-in-law, an old 
Mr. Reichardt. He’s a German, but she is an Englishwoman. 
She’s a widow; her husband died after they had been married only 
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a few years. She’s a lady, every inch, Lucy, say what you like, 
and fiddles like an angel from heaven.” 

Lucy laughed ; she had not much interest in either fiddling or 
angels. 

“ And the girl ?” she asked. 

“Miss Grey, Miss Ines Grey, is her name. She is a ward of 
his, and goes to school; but she’s with them on a holiday just 
now.” 

“Humph! Well, I thought them very set-up, conceited people. 
And if he didn’t want any one to meet him, what was Alice 
Ormerod doing there?” 

Slowly and reluctantly he answered, “Alice was very kind. 
She had been helping us. Sarah Stott is getting old now; she loses 
her temper, and finds things troublesome. But Alice——” 

“Alice doesn’t. No, I daresay!” remarked Miss Barraclough, 
with the same light laugh which she had uttered once or twice 
before. “ Here we are!” she added, as they turned in at a brand- 
new iron gateway and began to make their way up a new gravel 
drive, towards a house which showed itself dimly as standing on an 
eminence. “ You shall have a social evening with us, and forget 
all about your singing people and their grand ladies. I can’t see 
what you want with them, when you have your own old friends 
close at hand.” 

At this juncture Jim walked on ahead, saying that he would 
open the door for them. Brian at once slackened his pace, and 
came to a pause, taking Lucy’s hand, and saying persuasivel y— 

“You aren’t cross with me, Lucy? You know very well I’d 
rather have half-an-hour of your company than a whole day of 
anyone else’s.” 

“So you show it by neglecting us, and asking a whole lot of 
strangers, and having Alice Ormerod in and out, making eyes at 
you, and x 

“Lucy, it’s a lie!” said he violently, as he almost tossed her 
hand away from him. “You know it’s a lie. Why do you say 
that of Alice Ormerod? How dare you, when you know it’s false !” 

“Oh, dear, dear! If that’s the state of affairs, you'd better go 
back. Isee Iam nowhere now. Go back to her, sir—go!” 

“You know that your little finger is dearer to me than her 
whole body,” he said savagely ; “but you’ve no call to tell lies 
about her. You can be so cruel; I think sometimes that you are 
a devil leading me to destruction !” 

She burst out laughing, and if there was a nervous ring in her 
merriment, he was far too much excited to notice it. 

“Well, I never wanted to be taken for aninny; but a devil — 
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there's a good deal of difference between the two! I thought I 
was your friend, and that’s neither one nor the other.” 

“You're the only woman in the world for me,” he whispered 
hoarsely and indistinctly. ‘“ Lucy, I haven’t seen you for three 
days. Just one kiss!” 

“No,” said she, in a clear, cold voice, as she drew a little to 
one side. “Not one, till you’ve earned it.” 

“Well, and how am I to do that?” he asked, trying to curb his 
impatience under a tone of resignation. 

“Don’t make yourself disagreeable to-night, upsetting the 
whole party. They are going to play cards, and you must join in 
pleasantly.” 

“T don’t care for cards,” he said reluctantly. “It’s you I want 
to see, not the cards.” 

“Well,” said she indifferently, “all I can say is, Jim and 
Richard Law care for nothing else; and if you can’t give way to 
them, they won’t ask you to come. And I can’t, you know, of 
course.” 

“Well,” said he, “anything to please you, or be near you. 
I'll play, though I don’t see the sense of it. And the kiss a 

“We can talk about that when you’ve shown that you mean 
what you say.” 

“You're a precious long time in walking up the drive,” jeered 
Jim, as they ascended the steps and went into the vestibule. 

“Mind your own business, Jim,” his sister ordered him ; “and 
Brian, come in.” 

Brian followed them into a lighted hall. The frank, contented 
expression had disappeared from his face, and had given way to 
one of uneasiness and indecision. It was quite clear that he was 
not a free agent. His eyes followed Lucy about with sombre 
persistency, with the looks of a lover, but not of a happy lover. 
Though it was not publicly known, he had been, in a sort of way, 
betrothed to her for nearly a year. But there had never been any 
sense of security or certainty about it, and he had deteriorated in 
more ways than one since the conditional engagement had been 
made. Lucy had made the conditions; they were—that her 
father was not to know anything about it, nor any outsiders ; and 


that if he complied with these stipulations, she would marry him 
—some time, 
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Cuapter VI. 
BACK INTO THE TOWN. 


FE.Ix and his two ladies were not at all too early for their train. 
They had not waited two minutes on the dreary and grimy plat- 
form of the Hollowley station, before it came. Then they found 
themselves with a first-class compartment to themselves, a lamp 
dimly burning in it, and outside, what had been twilight before, 
transformed into darkness. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Reichardt, leaning her head back and 
drawing her hand across her eyes, “I don’t think I ever spent 
quite such a day before. In some ways it has been unique.” 

“ But not disappointing, I hope?” said Felix solicitously. 

“Not in any one way. No; I have been interested, amused, 
and thoroughly well entertained from beginning to end. And I 
have been touched, too. I have caught sudden and unexpected 
glimpses into little tracts and islands, as it were, of pathos and 
romance ; I have, indeed.” 

“You always do, you know, wherever you go,” said he, with 
cheerful scepticism and a smile which helped to make it com- 
prehensible why, apart from his gift of song, he was so great a 
favourite with his public. “It is a failing of yours. You can no 
more help finding pathos and romance in everybody you see, than 
some other people can help finding out the flaws and blemishes. 
It’s all subjective, you know—most of it, at any rate.” 

“ Ah, yes, youalways talk in that way! But I know that what 
I say is true. Ines,” (she turned to the girl who sat beside her, 
and laid her hand upon hers,) “did you hear what passed between 
me and that beautiful Alice Ormerod in the bedroom upstairs, or 
were you pondering over your ‘roots’ so that you lost it all?” 

“Oh, I heard—and saw,” said Ines Grey, smiling. “ Yes, 
Monsieur Félix,” she added, turning to him, “it is quite true. It 
was very pathetic and romantic, and very sad too, I think.” 

“Don’t tell me what was pathetic and romantic,” cried he; “I 
will tell you! I will reveal to you what I saw, and then we can 
see whether it agrees with what you saw. In the first place, I 
thought, after observing them for some time, that that beautiful 
and most modest and well-behaved young woman was disposed to 
feel not altogether unkindly towards our host, and-——” 

“ He thought, after observing them for some time!” ejaculated 
she. “Oh, men! what extraordinary creatures they are! I saw 
that within ten minutes of our having sat down to lunch——” 

* Now, Lisa, that’s a little too much! You may consider my 
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words wrapped up in any amount of polite and roundabout 
phrases, but—I don’t believe it ; I don’t believe you saw anything 
of the kind.” 

“ How you spoil yourself, and what injustice you do yourself, 
Felix, by persistently wearing this mask of cold, unfeeling 
cynicism!” she cried warmly, at which both her companions 
laughed heartily ; and then he, with sudden seriousness, added— 

“You are mistaken as to my cynicism. I think your idea is 
more of that nature—your idea that a girl as proud as that girl 
evidently is, would under any circumstances allow such feelings 
to become evident in ten minutes. I’m sure she did not. Any- 
thing more dignified, modest, and irreproachably ——” 

“Pshaw! of course I didn’t suppose you saw it, or Mr. Holgate 
either, for that matter. But I did, and I’m sure Ines did; now, 
didn’t you, Ines ? ” 

“ Not in ten minutes,” said Ines, her fair face crimsoning. “I 
—wasn’t thinking about it.” 

Felix looked half vexed, and half amused; an expression which 
the young girl was quick enough to observe, but which escaped 
Mrs. Reichardt, absorbed as she was in reflections upon her 
discoveries in the regions of romance as found at Moor Isles. 

“Tm perfectly certain it is so. And those creatures who came 
in afterwards, that man and that girl—what odious people!” 

“A very pretty girl,” said Felix, exasperatingly. 

“A little vulgar chit, with such a bad expression! Ines, you 
must have seen what a bad expression she had.” 

“T did not like her; she looked insincere,” said Ines. 

Elisabeth nodded triumphantly at Felix, who merely shook his 
head, and observed gravely— 

“Whether sincere or insincere, she looked to me very fragile ; 
so slight and delicate, as if she could not stand much. And what- 
ever may be the case with the other girl, it is at that little Lucy’s 
feet that our friend Brian lies. She can do what she pleases with 
him.” 

“T wouldn’t go so far as that,” said Elisabeth, whose wishes 
were often father to her thought. She wished well to Alice 
Ormerod, to whom she had taken an extraordinary liking, and she 
had not seen any of the day’s events so clearly as Felix had. 
“That he was very much attracted by her, I do not deny, 
but ——” 

“T do go so far as that,” said Felix; “and I hold to it and re- 
peat it! There’s a drama going on in that quiet little hamlet, of 
which we have just had a glimpse, and which has excited and in- 

terested even us, strangers as we are.” (He spoke with gravity 
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and apparent sincerity ; but kept a watchful eye, with something 
like a smile in it, upon Elisabeth’s face, the while.) ‘ Even we 
have been excited and interested,” he went on reflectively, as he 
leaned forward, with his elbow on his knee, and pulled his 
moustache thoughtfully. ‘“ What must it be to them, living each 
so near to the other, in that quiet little rustic place, with no out- 
side things to distract their attention—able to give almost as 
much time as they please to studying their own and each other's 
hearts ?” 

“In that quaint old house, so homely and pleasant,” Elisabeth 
eagerly joined in, in a kind of chorus, “ with all those wild, grand 
moors on every side, and that great hill—Ravenside—what did they 
call it? That sunset—was it not wild and grand?” 

“And the farm close by, with the friend of his childhood,” 
pursued Felix, (the smile, which she was now much too enthu- 
siastic to notice, becoming more marked,) “ doing all she can for 
his good, and the other little——” 

“You may say it,” said Mrs. Reichardt, as he paused ; “it’s 
just what I think myself.” 

“ Yes, and the other little—witch, we will say—it’s a witches’ 
country, you know, and I suppose some Mother Demdike or 
Mother Chattox has allowed her mantle to descend, altered to suit 
modern views, upon Miss Barraclough’s shoulders!—this little 
witch skipping in and out, and every time poor Alice thinks she has 
got a little hold of him, tripping up and touching him with her little 
finger, or lifting her hand, whereupon he instantly comes tum- 
bling down from any little pinnacle of common-sense to which he 
may have clambered, and it is all to begin over again—each time 
more difficult to manage than the last.” 

Elisabeth shook her head in gloomy earnest assent to this 
picture, and sighed deeply. 

“Yes, yes; I fear you have seen only too truly! I wonder how 
it will allend? But,” she added sharply, and suddenly looking up 
at him, “I thought these little islands and oases of pathos and 
romance were a nonsensical dream of mine!” 

“T never said they were not. But I have, I think, skilfully 
filled in an imaginary outline to please you. I like to please you. 
One wishes to gratify one’s friends, even at the-———” 

“Expense of truth,—I do believe he was going to say. Well, 
all I can say is, mark my words. We shall hear more of these 
people. I shall make it in my way to hear more of them. Iam 
profoundly interested in them, and in everything relating to them. 
I do not mean to lose sight of them, or——” 

“Till the next nine days’ wonder appears,” said he, laughing 
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and leaning back; “till the next claim on your interest and 
benevolence starts up, in the shape of the most beautiful, talented 
and unfortunate girl that ever lived; or a misunderstood youth 
who ‘3 

“ Felix,” she exclaimed, turning upon him with a flush of real 
vexation upon her face, and even stamping her foot a little; 
“when you persist in that sneering, horrid tone, I could almost 
hate you, sometimes! It is unworthy of you, and you do not in 
the least understand how deeply my feelings are engaged in this 
matter.” 

As he still continued to look at her with the same good-natured, 
tolerant smile, she suddenly changed her tone to one of defiance, 
and proceeded with animation— 

“People who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 
You are the last person in the world to take that tone. Who, I 
should like to know, is more quixotic than r 

“Spare me!” he besought her, extending his hands with a 
look of genuine alarm. “Oh, spare me, and remember your 
promise !” 

“You exasperate me till I forget all my promises,” she began, 
when Ines, who had been watching Felix closely during the whole 
of the conversation, leaned close to Elisabeth’s ear, and half 
whispered— 

“ He is putting it on more than ever—I saw him do it. It’s too 
bad of him! He thinks you won’t notice.” 

“Wise little girl!” exclaimed the elder lady, her vexed 
expression suddenly disappearing, while sunshine beamed over 
her face once more. “There, Felix, shake hands. You are an 
incorrigible cynic; you were born so; you have lived so. You 
will never be anything else. I shall have to endure you as best I 
can.” 

He took the extended hand, bent over it and kissed it, with a 
smile, 

“Amen!” he remarked. “Your instinctive knowledge of 
character is nothing less than profound.” 

Ines, still leaning against Elisabeth, looked from one to the 
other of them, and laughed a gentle little laugh. The dispute, if 
dispute it had been, was over, but for the rest of the time during 
which they were journeying to Irkford, they still talked with 
lively interest of Brian Holgate and of his old home; of the little 
grey moorland village of Thornton-in-Ravenside; of the rough 
stony lane up which they had wandered, between banks of heather 
and gorse, bracken and harebells, to look at the sunset, crimson, 
wild and glorious, and at the huge dark form of Ravenside Moor, 
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looking like some couchant monster, black against the golden sky. 
They talked of beautiful Alice Ormerod, and of her innocence, 
simplicity and helpfulness. It was all something which, on the 
outside, at any rate, was, as it were, out of their beat. They had 
looked into another kind of life, had seen feelings, common of 
course to all humanity, expressed in a different way, almost in 
another language, from those they knew. That was why they 
were interested. And the impression made upon Elisabeth’s mind 
by what she had heard and seen, was by no means so fleeting as 
Felix would jestingly have made it appear. 

When at last the train rolled into the great lighted city 
station, and they had to get out, Elisabeth heaved a deep sigh. 

“Back again into our civilisation!” said she. “To-morrow 
evening, Felix, will be as great a contrast to this as it is possible 
for one thing to be to another. With the people still, but what 
a different people!” 

“You know all about it, I suppose,” said he. “I don’t. I 
trust myself blindly in your hands. I hope you are not going to 
let me in for something quite too extraordinary.” 

“Tm going to let you in for doing a real kindness to those who 
sorely need it,” she said, reproachfully. Then, kindling, even as 
they threaded their way through the bustling crowd, towards the 
outsidé, where her carriage was to be waiting for them— 

“Ah, yes! If you knew what I know. If you knew the joy 
that one such action on our parts, so easy and so simple for us, 
can be to those hundreds of toilworn men and women ——” 

“ Regardless, as usual, of time and place,” said Felix, drawing 
her hand through his arm. “ Allow me to offer you my support 
during your harangue. I’ve often thought, Lisa, that you could, 
if you only had the opportunities, emulate one of our greatest and 
most copious orators—and do it well; and I know nothing about 
the toilworn men and women, but I do know that that extra- 
ordinary little enthusiast, Reedley, has struck a perfect mine of 
the same sort of thing in you; and I hope you won’t carry it too 
far, that’s all.” 

“You never understand. Wait till to-morrow comes, and you 
have seen for yourself,” said she ; and he laughed, and said, “ Well, 
I will;” while Ines Grey, walking close behind them, shook her 
head, and smiled to herself. 


END OF PART I. 



























Che Romance of History. 
III. 
BAYARD. 


PicrrE pu Terram was born in 1476, at Castle Bayard, in 
Dauphiny. The house of Terrail belonged to the Scarlet of the 
ancient peers of France. The Lords of Bayard, during many 
generations, had died under the flags of battle. Poictiers, 
Agincourt, and Montlehery had taken in succession the last 
three ; and in 1479, when Pierre was in his nurse’s arms, his 
father, Aymon du Terrail, was carried from the field of Guinegate 
with a frightful wound, from the effects of which, although he 
survived for seventeen years to limp about his castle with the 
help of sticks, he never again put on his shirt of mail. 

The old knight was thus debarred from bringing up his son as 
his own squire. But the Bishop of Grenoble, his wife’s brother, 
was a close friend of Charles the Warrior, the great Duke of 
Savoy. When Pierre was in his fourteenth year, it was proposed 
that he should begin his knightly education among the pages of 
the Duke. The Bishop promised to present him. A little horse 
was bought; a tailor was set to work to make a gorgeous suit of 
silk and velvet; and Pierre was ready to set out. On the 
morning of his departure all the inmates of the castle were called 
together, and looked with wonder and delight on the little 
cavalier, his cap decked with a gay feather and his eyes bright 
with pride, making his small steed gallop and curvet about the 
castle court. The scene is one to be remembered. In after days, 
nothing so much delighted lords and ladies as the sight of little 
Bayard caracoling on his steed. 

His father gave the boy his blessing ; his mother put into his 
hand a little purse containing six gold crowns ; and Pierre set off 
beside the Bishop to the Duke’s palace at Chambery. Duke 
Charles, with a company of knights and ladies, had left the 
banquet-table and was sipping his tokay in an open gallery, 
when Pierre came prancing over the sward beneath them. The 
Duke was enchanted ; the ladies fell in love with him instantly. 
The Bishop’s proposal was eagerly accepted, and Pierre was at 
once enrolled in the list of the Duke’s pages. 
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During six months the palace at Chambery becamo his home 
The loveable and handsome boy soon won all hearts about him. 
The Duke with delight saw him leap and wrestle, throw the 
bar, and ride a horse, better than any page about the court. The 
Duchess and her ladies loved to send him on their dainty missions. 
His temper was bright and joyous; his only fault, if fault it can 
be called, was an over-generosity of nature. His purse was 
always empty ; and when he had no money, any trifling service 
of a lackey or a groom would be requited with a silver button, a 
dagger, or a clasp of gold. And such was to be his character 
through life. Time after time, in after years, his share of treasure, 
after some great victory, would have paid a prince’s ransom; yet 
often he could not lay his hand on five gold pieces. 

When Pierre had lived at the palace about half a year, the 
Duke made a visit to Lyons, to pay his duty to the King. That 
king was Charles the Eighth, then a boy of twenty, who was 
making his days fly merrily with tilts and hawking-parties, and 
his nights with dances and the whispers of fair dames. The 
Duke desired to carry with him to his sovereign a present worthy 
of a King’s acceptance. A happy notion struck him. He 
resolved to present the King with Bayard and his horse. 

King Charles had a frequent custom of sailing, after Vespers, 
up the Saone to Ainay, to the meadows where the tournaments 
were held. There Pierre made his appearance—and there as ever 
his appearance was 

“As if an angel drupped down from the clouds 
To turn and wind a fiery Pagasus 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship.” 

The King, the moment he drew rein, cried out in ecstacy, 
“Piquez, piquez!—spur again!” The crowd of knights and 
equerries caught up the words; and, amidst a storm of voices 
erying “ piquez,” the bold and graceful boy flew round the field. 
That day he gained a new name and a new master. Thence- 
forth, all his companions called him Piquez; and his master was 
the King. 

Charles placed his new page Piquez in the palace of Lord 
Ligny, a prince of the great house of Luxemburg; and there for 
three years he continued to reside. During that time his training 
was the usual training of a page. But the child was the father 
of the man. Thoughts of great deeds, of tilts and battle-fields, 
of champions going down before his lance, of crowns of myrtle, 
and the smiles of lovely ladies—such already were the dreams 
which set his soul on fire. 

At seventeen, Pierre received the rank of gentleman. Thence- 
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forward he was free to follow his own fortune ; he was free to seek 
the glorious Dulcinea of his dreams—a fame as bright and 
sparkling as his sword. And thereupon begins to pass before us, 
brilliant as the long-drawn scenes of a dissolving-view, the 
strange and splendid series of his exploits. He had not ceased 
to be a page ten days before the court was ringing with his 
name. 

Sir Claude de Vauldre, Lord of Burgundy, was regarded as the 
stoutest knight in France. He was then at Lyons, and was about 
to hold a tilt, with lance and battle-axe, before the ladies and the 
King. His shield was hanging in the Ainay meadows; and 
beside it Montjoy, the King-at-arms, sat all day with his book 
open, taking down the names of those who struck the shield. 
Among these came Piquez. Moutjoy laughed as he wrote down 
his name ; the King, Lord Ligny, and his own companions, heard 
with mingled trepidation and delight that Piquez had struck the 
blazon of Sir Claude. But no one had a thought of what was 
coming. The day arrived, the tilt was held, and Piquez, by the 
voice of all the ladies, bore off the prize above the head of every 
knight in Lyons ! 

The glory of this exploit was extreme. It quickly spread. Three 
days later, Bayard went to join the garrison at Ayre. He found, 
as he rode into the little town, that the fame of his achievement 
had arrived before him. Heads were everywhere thrust out of 
windows ; and a band of fifty of his future comrades issued on 
horseback from the garrison to bid him welcome. A few days 
after his arrival, he held a tilt in his own person, after the example 
of Sir Claude. The palms were a diamond and a clasp of gold. 
Forty-eight of his companions struck his shield, and rode into the 
lists against him. Bayard overthrew the whole band one by one, 
and was once more hailed at sunset by the notes of trumpets as 
the champion of the Tourney. 

It is not in tournaments and tilts, however, that a knight can 
win his spurs. Bayard burned for battle. For many months he 
burned in vain; but at last the banners of the King were given 
to the wind, and Bayard, to his unspeakable delight, found himself 
marching under Lord Ligny against Naples. 

The two armies faced each other at Fornova. The odds 
against the French were six to one, and the fight was long and 
bloody. When the great victory was at last decided, Bayard was 
among the first of those called up before the King. That day, 
two horses had dropped dead beneath him; his cuirass and his 
sword were hacked and battered ; and a captured standard, blazing 
with the arms of Naples, was in his hand. At the King’s order, 
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he knelt down, and received upon the spot the rank of knight. 
At one bound he had achieved the height of glory—to be knighted 
by his sovereign on the field of battle. 

Bayard was not yet nineteen. His figure at that age, was 
tall and slender; his hair and eyes were black; his complexion 
was a sunny brown; and his countenance had something of the 
eagle’s. 

He was now for some time idle. He was left in garrison in 
Lombardy ; and at Carignan, in Piedmont, was the palace of the 
Duchess of Savoy, the widow of that Charles the Warrior who had 
been his former master. Bayard visited the Duchess, and discovered 
at her palace among other old acquaintances, a young lady with 
whom, when he had been a page, he had exchanged vows of ever- 
lasting love. Three years had passed since they had met; but the 
former lovers still found themselves fast friends. After supper, 
while the rest were dancing, they talked of old times together in 
a corner. The lady had heard of Bayard’s feat of arms against 
Sir Claude de Vauldre ; and Bayard vowed that before he left the 
palace he would hold a tourney of the same kind in her honour. 

Next day, a trumpeter proclaimed his challenge through the 
neighbouring towns. The prize of victory was to be a lady’s 
token, together with a ruby worth a hundred ducats. Fifteen 
knights took up the challenge ; and four days later the event was 
held. Bayard, led by his lady in a golden chain, and wearing her 
ribbon flying from his crest, appeared, for the first time, in the 
noble yvesture of a knight-at-arms—the figured armour, the white 
floating plume, the scarlet mantle, and the spurs of gold. A 
gorgeous company sat round the lists and watched the progress 
of the contest. The result was the counterpart of the tilt at Ayre. 
Bayard overthrew all his assailants, won the tournament, and 
kept his lady’s token. 

But fierier fields were soon to call him. Ludovico Sforza took 
Milan. At Binasco, Lord Bernardino Cazache, one of Sforza’s 
captains, had three hundred horse; and twenty miles from Milan 
was Bayard’s place of garrison. With fifty of his comrades he 
rode out one morning, bent on assaulting Lord Bernardino’s force. 
The latter, warned by a scout of their approach, armed his party, 
and rushed fiercely from the fort. The strife was fought with 
fury; but the Lombards, slowly driven back towards Milan, at 
length wheeled round their horses, and galloped like the wind 
into the city. 

Bayard, darting in his spurs, waving his bare blade, and 
shouting out his battle-cry of “ France,” was far ahead of his 
companions. Before he knew his danger, he had dashed in with 
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the fugitives at the city gates, and reached the middle of the 
square in front of Sforza’s palace. He found himself alone in the 
midst of the fierce enemy—with the White Crosses of France 
emblazoned on his shield! 

Sforza, hearing a tremendous uproar in the square, came to a 
window of the palace, and looked down. The square was 
swarming with the soldiers of Binasco, savage, hacked, and 
bloody ; and in the centre of the yelling tumult, Bayard, still on 
horseback, was slashing at those who strove to pull him from his 
seat. 

Sforza, in a voice of thunder, bade the knight be brought 
before him. Bayard, seeing that resistance was mere madness, 
surrendered to Lord Bernardino, and was led, disarmed, into the 
palace. Sforza was a soldier more given to the ferocity than to 
the courtesies of war. But when the young knight stood before 
him, when he heard his story, when he looked upon his bold yet 
modest bearing, the fierce and moody prince was moved to 
admiration. ‘Lord Bayard,” he said, “I will not treat you as 
a prisoner. I set you free; I will take no ransom; and I will 
grant you any favour in my power.” “My Lord Prince,” said 
Bayard, “I thank you for your courtesy with all my soul. I will 
ask you only for my horse and armour.” ‘The horse was brought ; 
Bayard sprang into the saddle; and an hour later was received by 
his companions with raptures of surprise and joy, as one who had 
come alive out of the lion’s den. 

Milan fell; Sforza was taken; and Bayard went into garrison 
at Monervino. At Andri, some miles distant, was a Spanish 
garrison under the command of Don Alonzo de Sotomayor, one of 
the most famous knights in Spain. Bayard, with fifty men, rode 
out one morning, in the hope of falling in with some adventure. 
It happened that he came across Alonzo, with an equal party, 
abroad on the same quest. Their forces met; both sides flew 
joyously to battle; and for an hour the victory hung in the 
balance. But at last Bayard, with his own sword, forced Alonzo 
to surrender; and his party, carrying with them a large band of 
prisoners, rode back in triumph to the garrison. 

The best apartments in the castle were assigned to Don 
Alonzo. No guard was put upon him; and Bayard demanded only 
his parole not to escape. Alonzo, thus put upon his word of 
honour, broke his pledge. He bribed a rogue named Theode, an 
Albanian, to be ready with a horse at sunrise at the castle gates, 
stole out in the gray morning, and was off before the garrison 
was stirring. He had been gone two hours when Bayard dis- 
covered hisescape. Le Basque, a man of great trust, strength and 
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spirit, sprang on a swift horse, spurred after the fugitive, came up 
with him two miles from Andri, as he was stopping in the road to 
mend his horse’s girths, and brought him back a prisoner. 
Bayard trusted no further to Alonzo’s honour, The captive was 
locked up in a tower; and there, until his ransom, of a thousand 
crowns, arrived from Andri ten days later, he remained. 

Sotomayor, on his release, beguiled his friends at Andri with a 
completely false account of his captivity. Bayard, he said, had 
used him badly—a statement which excited much surprise. A 
soldier of Bayard’s garrison, who had been a prisoner at Andri, 
brought him the tidings of Alonzo’s infamy. Bayard, though at 
that moment he was shaking with the ague, instantly despatched 
a herald, charging Alonzo to confess that he had lied, or to prepare 
to meet him in the lists of battle. Alouzo replied with insolence, 
and the combat was fixed to take place within twelve days. 

The day came; the lists were set; and Bayard, dressed 
entirely in white velvet, and attended by a crowd of lords and 
knights, appeared upon the ground. The contest was to have 
been decided upon horseback; but Don Alonzo, at the last 
moment, declared that he would fight on foot. The antagonists, 
accordingly, armed with sword and dagger, and wearing no 
armour but a gorget and a cap of steel, advanced on foot into the 
lists. 

The clarions sounded ; both combatants threw themselves upon 
their knees and breathed a prayer to Heaven; then rose, made 
the sign of the cross, and advanced towards each other. At the 
distance of a dozen paces, they stood still, and gave the question 
and reply. “Lord Bayard, what do you demand of me?” “TI 
demand,” responded Bayard, “to defend my honour.” Then 
they met. 

The partisans of each looked on in breathless silence. It was a 
combat to the death between two skilful swordsmen; and for 
some time the strife seemed equal. All at once, Alonzo made a 
pass which left his throat exposed. In an instant, Bayard’s 
weapon struck him, went clean through his gorget, and stood out 
behind his neck. A cry of rage and consternation went up from 
the Spaniards. The fight was over. Don Alonzo, with the sword 
still in his throat, hurled himself upon the victor, dragged him 
to the ground, and fell upon him—dead. 

The Spaniards, grim and scowling, carried off their champion. 
Bayard, who would willingly have spared his life, looked sorrow- 
fully upon the body. But his companions, wild with triumph, set 
all their banners flying and their bugles singing, and bore him off 
the field in exultation. 
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A few days later, the Spaniards, panting for reprisal, proposed 
to meet a party of the French in combat, for the glory of their 
nations. Bayard received the challenge with delight. On the 
appointed day, thirteen knights of either side, glittering in full 
harness, armed with sword and battle-axe, and prepared for a 
contest to the death, rode forth into the lists. 

By the laws of such a tilt, a knight unhorsed, or forced across 
the boundary, became a prisoner, and could fight no longer. The 
Spaniards, with great cunning, set themselves to maim the 
horses ; and by these tactics, eleven of the French were soon 
dismounted. Two alone were left to carry on the contest, Bayard 
and Lord Orose. 

‘Then followed such a feat-of-arms as struck the gazers dumb. 
For four hours these two held good their ground against the 
whole thirteen. The Spaniards, stung with rage and shame, 
spurred till their heels dripped blood. In vain. Night fell; the 
bugles sounded; and still the unconquerable pair rode round the 
ring. 

But great as this feat was, it was soon to be succeeded by a 
greater. A few weeks afterwards, the French and Spanish camps 
were posted on opposite sides of the river Gargliano. Between 
them was a bridge, in the possession of the French; and some 
way further down the river was a ford, known only to the Spanish 
general, Pedro de Paez. A stranger-looking knight than Pedro 
never sat a horse. He was a dwarf a yard in height, with a 
hump like a camel’s on his back, and a frame so small and wizen 
that when he was hoisted up into his huge saddle, nothing but 
his head appeared above it. But within this grotesque figure 
dwelt the cunning of the fox. Paez proposed to lure the French 
guards from the bridge, and then to seize it. And his stratagem 
was ready. 

Early in the morning the French soldiers at the bridge were 
startled to perceive a party of the enemy, each horseman bearing 
a foot-soldier on his crupper, approach the river at the ford and 
begin to move across it. Instantly, as Paez had intended, they 
left the bridge and rushed towards the spot. Bayard, attended 
by Le Basque, was in the act of putting on his armour. He 
sprang into the saddle, and was about to spur after his companions, 
when he perceived, across the river, a party of two hundred 
Spaniards making for the bridge. The danger was extreme; for 
if the bridge were taken the camp itself would be in the most 
deadly peril. Bayard bade Le Basque gallop for his life to bring 
assistance. And he himself rode forward to the bridge, alone. 


The Spaniards, on seeing a solitary knight advance against 
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them, laughed loudly at his folly. Their foremost horsemen were 
already half-way over, when Bayard, with his lance in rest, came 
flying down upon them. His onset swept the first three off the 
bridge into the river; and instantly the rest, with cries of 
vengeance, rushed furiously upon him. Bayard, not to be 
surrounded, backed his horse against the railing of the bridge, 
rose up in his stirrups, swung his falchion with both hands above 
his head, and lashed out with such fury that with every blow a 
bloody Spaniard fell into the river, and the whole troop recoiled 
in wonder and dismay, as if before a demon. While they still 
stood, half-dazed, two hundred glaring at one man, a shout was 
heard, and Le Basque, with a band of horsemen was seen 
approaching like a whirlwind. In two minutes, the Spaniards 
were swept back upon the land in hopeless rout—and the French 
camp was saved. 

Bayard received for this great feat the blazon of a porcupine, 
with this inscription, Unus agminis vires habet-—one man has the 
might of armies. 

And still came exploit after exploit in succession—exploits of 
every kind of fiery daring. At Genoa, when the town revolted, 
Bayard stormed the fort of the insurgents, quelled the riot, 
forced the city to surrender, and hanged the leader on a pole, At 
Agnadello, against the troops of Venice, he waded with his men 
through fens and ditches, took the picked bands of Lord d’Alvicino 
on the flank, scattered them to the winds, and won the day. At 
Padua, during the long siege, he scoured the country with his 
band of horse, and frequently rode back to camp at nightfall with 
more prisoners than armed men. At Mirandola, where he faced 
the Papal armies, he laid a scheme to take the Pope himself. A 
snow-storm kept the fiery Julius in his tent, and Bayard lost him. 
A few days afterwards the pontiff’s life was in his hands. A 
traitor offered, for a purse of gold, to poison the Pope’s wine. 
But it is not the Bayards of the world who fight with pots of 
poison ; and the slippery Judas had to fly in terror from the camp, 
or Bayard would infallibly have hanged him. 

So far, amidst his life of perils, Bayard had escaped without a 
wound. But now his time had come. 

Brescia was taken by the troops of Venice. Gaston de Foix, 
the Thunderbolt of Italy, marched with twelve thousand men to 
its relief. Bayard wasamong them. At the head of the storming- 
party he was first across the ramparts, and was turning round to 
cheer his men to victory when a pike struck him in the thigh. 
The shaft broke off, and the iron head remained imbedded in the 
wound, 
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Two of his archers caught him as he fell, bore him out of the 
rush of battle, and partly stanched the wound by stripping up the 
linen of their shirts. They then tore down a door, on which they 
laid him, and bore him to a mansion close at hand. The master 
of the house, who seems to have been a person of more wealth 
than valour, had disappeared, and was thought to be hiding 
somewhere in a convent, leaving his wife and his two daughters 
to themselves. The girls had fled into a hay-loft, and plunged 
themselves beneath the hay ; but, on the thunderous knocking of 
the archers, the lady of the house came trembling to the door. 
Bayard was carried in, a surgeon was luckily discovered close at 
hand, and the pike-head was extracted. The wound was pro- 
nounced to be not dangerous. But Bayard, to his great vexation, 
found that he was doomed to lie in idleness for several weeks. 

According to the laws of war, the house was his, and all the 
inmates were his prisoners. And the fact was well for them. 
Outside the house existed such a scene of horror as, even in that 
age, was rare. Ten thousand men lay dead in the great square ; 
the city was given up to pillage; and it is said that the con- 
querers gorged themselves that day with booty worth three 
million crowns. The troops were drunk with victory and rapine. 
No man’s life, no woman’s honour, was in safety for an instant. 

Bayard set his archers at the doorway. His name was a 
talisman against the boldest; and in the midst of the fierce 
tumult that raged all round it, the house in which he lay 
remained a sanctuary of peace. 

The ladies of the house were soon reassured. Bayard refused 
to regard them as his prisoners or to take a coin of ransom. 
The daughters, two lovely and accomplished girls, were delighted 
to attend the wounded knight. They talked and sang to him, 
they touched the mandolin, they woke the music of the virginals. 
In such society the hours flew lightly by. The wound healed ; and 
in six weeks Bayard was himself again. 

On the day of his departure the lady of the house came into his 
apartment, and besought him, as their preserver, to accept a 
certain little box of steel. The box contained two thousand five 
hundred golden ducats. Bayard took it. “But five hundred 
ducats,” he said, “I desire you to divide for me among’ the nuns 
whose convents have been pillaged.” Then turning to her 
daughters, “ Ladies,” he said, “I owe you more than thanks for 
your kind care of me. Soldiers do not carry with them pretty 
things for ladies; but I pray each of you to accept from me a 
thousand ducats, to aid your marriage portions.” And with that 
he poured the coins into their aprons. 
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His horse was brought, and he was about to mount, when the 
girls came stealing down the steps into the castle court, eack 
with a little present, worked by their own hands, which they 
desired him to accept. One brought a pair of armlets, made of 
gold and silver thread ; the other, a purse of crimson satin. And 
this was all the spoil that Bayard carried from the inestimable 
wealth of Brescia—the little keepsakes of two girls whom he had 
saved. 

The scenes of Bayard’s life at which we have been glancing 
have been chiefly those of his great feats of arms. And so it must 
be still; for it is these of which the details have survived in 
history. And yet it was such incidents as these at Brescia which 
made the fame of Bayard what it was, and what it is. To his 
foes, he was the flower of chivalry ; but to his friends he was, be- 
sides, the most adored of men. It is said that in his native province 
of Dauphiny, at his death, more than a hundred ancient soldiers 
owed to him the roof that covered their old age; that more than 
a hundred orphan girls had received their marriage portions from 
his bounty. But of such acts the vast majority are unrecorded ; 
for these are not the deeds which shine in the world’s eye. 

Gaston de Foix was now before Ravenna. Bayard rode thither 
with all speed; he was just in time. Two days after his arrival 
came the battle. Weak though he still was from his long 
illness, Bayard on that day was seen as ever, “shining above his 
fellow-men.” He turned the tide of victory; he tore two 
standards from the foe with his own hand; and he was first in 
the pursuit. 

He emerged from the great strife unscathed; but he nearly 
lost a friend. The horse which he was riding was an ancient 
favourite called Carmen—a steed almost as accomplished as the 
Bucephalos of Alexander, or as the speaking Xanthus of Achilles. 
In the thick of the battle he would fight with fury, would shake 
a foeman like a mastiff, and break swords and lances with his 
teeth. When the fight was over, he would.stand before the 
surgeon to have his wounds dressed, like a man. In this battle, 
Carmen fell, and, with two pike-wounds in his flank, and more 
than twenty sword-cuts on his head, was left for dead upon the 
field. Bayard’s sorrow was extreme; but the next morning, to 
his great delight, Carmen was found grazing, and began to neigh. 
The gifted creature was brought into his master’s tent; his 
wounds were dressed, and he was soon as well as ever. 

Two months after, Bayard was at Pavia. The little troop with 
which he was then serving had there sought refuge under Louis 
d’Ars. ‘The armies of the Swiss burst in upon them; Bayard, 
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with a handful of soldiers in the market-place, held, for two 
hours, their whole force at bay, while his companions were re- 
treating from the town across a bridge of boats. As he himself 
was crossing, last of all, a shot struck him in the shoulder, and 
stripped it to the bone. No surgeon was at hand. The wound, 
roughly stanched with moss, brought on a fever, and for some 
time he lay in danger of his life. 

When next he buckled on his battle-harness, it was to play a 
part in that renowned encounter which is known in English history 
as the Battle of the Spurs. 

Henry the Eighth of England had laid siege to Therouane. 
Bayard was among the army sent to raise the siege. Lord 
Piennes, the commander of the expedition, weakly halted for some 
days in sight of the besieging camp. While he wavered and 
procrastinated, Bayard devised an expedition of his own. It 
happened that the English had a dozen cannons, which the King 
had christened by the names of the Apostles, from St. Matthew 
down to Judas. Bayard mustered a small band, darted out of 
camp, fell on the party which had charge of the Apostles, and 
dragged off St. John. 

Meanwhile, the inmates of the town were starving. At last a 
party, having Bayard with them, was told off to force a passage 
to the city walls, and to throw meat into the fosse. The scheme 
leaked out ; a spy flew with the tidings to the English camp; and 
when the party, each man with half a pig behind his saddle, 
pushed forward to the walls, an overwhelming force of the 
besiegers fell upon them. They fled. Bayard was left with only 
fifteen men. He took his stand upon a little bridge, and fought 
till all but three were killed or taken. ‘Then, loth to sacrifice 
brave men in vain, he determined to surrender. 

As he looked about him, in search of an officer to receive his 
sword, he descried at some distance an English captain, sitting 
alone beneath the shadow of a lime tree. The officer, panting 
with exertion, and thinking that the fight was over, had thrown 
himself upon the turf beside his horse, sheathed his sword, pulled 
off his helmet, and was enjoying the cool air. All at once, to his 
amazement, Bayard, bursting through the swords of his assailants, 
came spurring down upon him and bade him instantly surrender. 
The officer, having no alternative, gave up his weapon. 

“And now,” said Bayard, as he received it, “take my sword ; I 
am your prisoner. But remember that you first were mine!” 

By this bold and ready act he saved his ransom. The pair rode 
back together to the English camp. The case was laid before 
the King of England; and Henry decided, with kingly justice, 
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that the officer was Bayard’s prisoner, and that Bayard must go 
free. 

And now Bayard was to follow a new master. Louis the 
Twelfth died; Francis the First received the crown ; and Bayard, 
with the young King, marched to Milan, which the Swiss had 
seized and held. 

On Thursday, the 13th of September, in the year 1515, King 
Francis pitched his camp at Marignano, before the City of the 
Spires. No danger of attack was apprehended; the King sat 
calmly down to supper in his tent; when all at once the Swiss, 
aroused to madness by the fiery eloquence of Cardinal de Sion, 
broke like a tempest from the city, and fell upon the camp. The 
French, by the red light of sunset, flew to arms, and fought with 
fury till night fell. Both armies sat all night on horseback, 
waiting for the dawn; and with the first streaks of morning, flew 
again to battle. It was noon before the bitter contest ended, and 
the Swiss, still fighting every inch of ground, drew slowly back 
towards the city. It had been indeed, as Trevulzio called it, a 
Battle of the Giants. And the greatest of the giants had been 
Bayard and the King. 

That evening Francis held, before his tent, the ceremony of 
creating knights for valour. But before the ceremony began, a 
proclamation by the heralds startled and delighted all the camp. 
Francis had determined to receive the rank in his own person. 
Bayard was to knight the King! 

In the days of the primeval chivalry, when even princes were 
compelled to win their spurs, such a spectacle was not uncommon. 
But not for ages hada king been knighted by a subject on the 
field of battle. Nor was any splendour wanting that could make 
the spectacle impressive. Nowhere in Ariosto is a picture of 
more gorgeous details than is presented by this scene of history ; 
the great crimson silk pavilion, the seat spread with cloth of 
gold, the blazoned banners, the heralds with their silver trumpets, 
the multitude all hushed in wonder, the plumed and glittering 
company of knights and men-at-arms. Such were the sur- 
roundings among which Francis knelt, and Bayard, with his 
drawn sword, gave the accolade. 

The sword with which he had performed the ceremony Bayard 
kept religiously until his death. It was then mislaid, and never 
rediscovered. The loss is a misfortune. For few relics could 
exist of more romantic interest than the sword with which the 
noblest of all knights did honour to the most magnificent of kings. 

Bayard’s glory had long been at such a height that hardly any 
exploit could increase it. And yet an exploit was at hand at 
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which, even when Bayard was the actor of it, all France and 
Germany were to stand in wonder. 

The German Emperor, marching with a mighty army on 
Champagne, took Monson by surprise, and advanced against 
Mézieres. If Mézieres were taken, the whole province would be 
in the most deadly peril. And yet defence seemed hopeless; the 
place had no artillery ; and the ramparts were in ruins. At this 
crisis Bayard volunteered to hold the crazy city. ‘‘ No walls are 
weak,” he said, in his own noble style, “ which are defended by 
brave men.” 

With a small but chosen band he hastened to Mézitres, Two 
days after his arrival the Count of Nassau, with a vast array of 
men and cannon, appeared before the walls. The siege began— 
a siege which seemed impossible to last twelve hours. But day 
by day went by, and still the town was standing. Every day 
the ramparts gaped with cannon-shot; but every night, as if by 
miracle, they rose again. The defenders suffered from wounds, 
pestilence, and famine; but Bayard had put every man on oath 
to eat his horse, and then his boots, before he would surren‘er. 
Three weeks passed; and when at last the King arrived with 
orces to relieve the town, he found a few gaunt spectres still 
glaring defiance from their battered ramparts against a hundred 
cannon and more than forty thousand men. 

Nothing can more strikingly describe the part of Bayard than 
the testimony of his enemies themselves. Some time after, Mary 
of Hungary asked the Count of Nassau in disdain how it came to 
pass that with a host of troops and guns he could not take a 
crazy pigeon-house. “Because,” said the Count tersely, “there 
was an eagle in it.” 

It was Bayard’s last great exploit. It had been his lifelong 
wish that he might fall upon the field of battle. And so it was 
to be. 

Early in the spring of 1524, the French camp was posted at 
Biagrassa. Lord Bonnivet, who was in command, found himself, 
after a prolonged resistance, at last compelled by famine and 
sickness to retire before the Spaniards. It was Bayard’s constant 
custom to be first in an advance and last in a retreat; and that day, 
he was, as usual, in the post of danger. It was for the last time. 
Friends and enemies were to hear, before night fell, the thrilling 
tidings that Bayard was no more. 

On both sides of the road which the retreating army had to 
traverse the Spaniards had placed in ambush a large force of 
arquebusiers. It was a weapon which Bayard held in detestation ; 
for while skill and courage were required to wield a spear or 
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sword, any skulking wretch could pull a trigger from behind a 
stone. From one of these hated weapons he received his death. 
As he was retreating slowly, with his face towards the foe, a stone 
from a cross-arquebus struck him on the side. He instantly sank 
forward on his saddle-bow, exclaiming in a faint voice, “Great 
God! Iam killed.” 

His squire helped him from his horse, and he was laid beneath 
a tree. His spine was broken in two places; and he felt within 
himself that he was dying. He took his sword, and kissed the 
cross-hilt, murmuring aloud the Latin prayer, “ Miserere mei, 
Deus, secundum magnam misericordiam tuam.” 

The Spaniards were approaching. His friends made some 
attempt to raise him and to bear him from the field. But the 
least movement made him faint with agony ; and he felt that all was 
vain. He charged his companions, as they loved him, to turn his 
face towards the enemy, and to retire into a place of safety; and 
he sent, with his last breath, his salutation to the King. With 
breaking hearts they did as he desired, and he was left alone. 

When the Spaniards reached the spot, they found him still 
alive, but sinking fast. The conduct of Lord Pescara, the 
Spanish general, towards his dying foe, was worthy of a great and 
noble knight. He bade his own pavilion to be spread above him ; 
cushions were placed beneath his head; and a friar was brought, 
to whom he breathed his last confession. As he was uttering the 
final words, his voice faltered, and his head fell. The friar 
looked upon his face—and saw that all was over. 

It was the hour of sunset, April the 30th, in the year 1524. 

The Spaniards raised the corpse, and bore it with deep 
reverence to a neighbouring church. There it rested till 
the morning, when a band of his companions, displaying a white 
flag, came from the French camp, and carried it away. It was 
determined that the bones of the dead knight should rest in his 
own land; and a Convent of the Order of the Minims, founded by 
his uncle, the Bishop of Grenoble, near that city, was appointed 
as the place of sepulture. The body, apparelled in white velvet, 
was placed in an oak coffin, and covered with a purple pall; a 
band of bearers was appointed; and the funeral train set forth 
across the mountains into France. By day, the bier advanced 
upon its journey; by night, it rested in the churches on the 
way. Atlengthit reached the borders of his own Dauphiny ; and 
thence it travelled through a land of lamentation. From the 
city of Grenoble, when the bier arrived within the distance of a 
league, a mourning multitude came forth to meet it. Bishops, 
knights, and nobles, mingled with the common people, walked 
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before the coffin to the great cathedral, where it rested for a 
night, and where a solemn requiem was sung. On the morning 
after, the body was borne, in mournful splendour, to the church of 
the Minims, and there committed to the ground. 

The grave lies just before the chancel steps, in front of the 
great altar. On the wall to the right hand, a graven stone 
records, in Latin characters, the deeds of the great knight. 
Above the stone his effigy, carved in white marble, and adorned 
with the collar of his order, looks down upon the grave. 

















Lf’ Susouciance. 
CHANSONNETTE. 


Je dis & ma maitresse : 
Aaitons-nous! Le temps presse, 
Nous sommes au printemps, 
Profitons des instants! 

Mais la belle ennuyée, 

Sur son coude appuyée, 

Dit avec biillemerts! 

Nous avons bien le temps. 


Je dis 4 ma charmante: 
Entends-tu ce qu il chante 
Ce soir le rossignol ? 

Est-ce en Dieze ou Bémol ?-— 
La belle langoureuse, 

Du fond de sa dormeuse, 
Murmure en souriant: 

Je le trouve bruyant. 


Toujours insouciante, 

A tout indifférente, 

Je tente tout moyen 

Sans arriver a rien! 

Le beau temps et la pluie 
Tout amuse ou l’ennuie ; 
Pour moi, j’attends, j’attends 
Et j’y perds tout mon temps! 








F. M. Sarroris. 


‘Che Live LHorse-shoes.” 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE ROAD. 


By HAawtey Smart, AvuTHor oF ‘ BREEZIE LANGTON.’ 


“From the top of the Royal Defiance 
Jack Adams, who coaches so well, 
Put me down in those regions of science, 

In front of the Mitre Hotel.” 
“ An, well! I suppose you fellows have all the best of it; you run 
about here, you run about there, you think nothing of a railway 
journey; run up from London to York, for instance, in about as 
many hours as it used to take us days. My race is pretty well run,” 
continued the speaker, a tall, slight, aristocratic-looking old man ; 
“but I doubt if you ever have the adventures on your travels that 
used to characterise the old coaching days.” 

“Oh, come, I say, Sir Henry, things at times get pretty lively in 
a railway train all the same; allow me to remind you of the case of 
Lefroy. That was a trifle more excitement than most of us would 
care about.” 

“A commonplace brutal murder,” retorted Sir Henry Hayling, 
contemptuously ; “ nothing like so picturesque as when Her Majesty’s 
mail used to be stopped by one of the knights of the road, and the 
guard with his blunderbuss, and the highwayman with his pistols, 
exchanged compliments.” 

“Well! there was the murder of Mr. Briggs,” exclaimed another 
of the denizens of the smoking-room ; “ but I suppose you will retort 
upon me, just as you did upon Jim Bolton, that Miiller’s was a 
commonplace crime.” 

“Quite so, Talbot,” rejoined the Baronet; “the opportunity for 
robbery came in each case to a needy man, who found it necessary to 
commit murder to obtain the plunder he coveted ; but did either of 
you in your own experience ever meet with a genuine adventure by 
rail ?” 

Talbot shook his head. 

“T was in a railway accident once,” said young Bolton musingly. 
“T was a little cut myself, and there were two or three people badly 
hurt I thought it was a great bore but I can’t call it much of an 
adventure.” 

“Come, Sir Henry,” interposed Talbot, “suppose you tell us a 
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story of your old coaching days—a personal one, please. You know 
you are a born narrator.” 

The Baronet smiled. He enjoyed a reputation as a raconteur, and 
rather prided himself upon it. 

“T have got to the age,” he said, “when men are wont to grow 
garrulous; but if you fellows don’t mind my prosing, I'll tell you a 
very queer adventure, or rather series of adventures, that befell me 
in my University days.” 

“Do, do,” chimed in both the young men ; “ it will just fill up the 
time while we finish our cigars.” 

“ Edwards tells me there are lots of birds where you're going to- 
morrow, so you ought to go to bed betimes, in order to do them 
justice; give me a minute or two to think, and then you shall have 
my yarn.” 

The scene of the above conversation was the smoking-room of 
“The Shaws,” the country seat of Sir Henry Hayling, situated in 
the Midland Counties—a manor enjoying a great reputation for game 
all through the neighbourhood. Talbot and Jim Bolton were two of 
Sir Henry’s nephews who were accustomed to come to him for a 
fortnight’s shooting at the beginning of October. The Baronet was 
past it all now, but he had been a famous all-round sportsman in his 
youth ; now-a-days the gout claimed him for its own, and it was 
seldom that his age and infirmities allowed him to touch a gun, or 
even to appear at the cover-side. He was a prime favourite with 
both young men; he had seen a great deal of life, had a most 
retentive memory, and was moreover an admirable story-teller. 

“Now,” said the Baronet, “Iam ready. Iam going to tell you 
a story of a day’s coaching in my youth. Personal experience, 
Talbot, remember, all of it, with the exception of one remarkable 
anecdote told by the coachman on the occasion, and which I did not 
actually witness. Fifty odd years ago—it’s a gruesome long time to 
look back upon!—I had just gone up to Oxford, full of health and 
full of go, and desperately smitten with—ah, well, never mind her 
name. I am not going to ask you to listen to the tale of an old 
man’s loves. But anyhow there was a county ball to take place, 
and I had promised my inamorata to go to it. It was the big 
county ball of Loamshire, and involved a journey of about a hundred 
and forty miles. I wonder if either of you fellows would travel a 
hundred and forty miles to make a pair of bright eyes dance, if you 
could? And, remember, travelling was travelling in those days! 
Well, my mind had been made up long before. I had secured 
the box-seat for London, and, with permission or without permission, 
go to that ball I was determined. Jack Adams, the prince of Oxford 
whips, had for once, on consideration of a liberal douceur, waived the 
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fact of my being a freshman, and guaranteed me the coveted seat on 
‘the bench.’ However, I might defy the authorities, but I couldn’t 
defy Fate, and I was destined never to figure at the county ball of 
Loamshire that year. 

“Tt was a glorious autumn morning when the Defiance picked me 
up about a mile outside Oxford. My career at the University had 
not found favour in the eyes of the authorities, so that instead of 
applying for leave to my tutor, I had resorted to the old device of 
pricking ‘ger,’ and consequently was not desirous of proclaiming 
my departure. 

“«¢ A rare day, sir,’ said Jack Adams, as I swung myself up beside 
him. ‘If it was only all such weather, I'd ask for nothing better 
than to drive a team like this, till I drove off altogether.’ 

“T muttered something about their being ‘a nice level lot,’ for I 
knew I had to be guarded when talking to such an expert as Jack 
Adams. 

“¢Tt’s a rum customer we've got up behind, sir. Can’t make him 
out at all. When I remarked to him that it was a nice morning, 
what do you think he said? ‘ Very—for the funeral.” ’ 

“<TDo you mean that melancholy-looking fellow in the old brown 
surtout, who is muffled up to his very nose in a red comforter ?’ 

“«That’s him, sir, replied Jack. ‘ Looks as if he had something 
a-weighin’ on his mind, don’t he? I'll hold you half-a-crown he 
drinks gin-and-water whenever the coach stops, and that it won’t 
seem to do him a bit of good.’ 

«* You seem to know the sort ?’ I rejoined. 

“* Carried lots of ’em,’ replied Jack. ‘They’re all alike ; the more 
they eat and drink, the more melancholy they get. No place in the 
world like a coach box for studying character, sir. Lor’, the rum 
‘uns I’ve carried, and the starts I’ve seen! Why, it was only last 
year a fellow got up just behind me—I picked him up on the out- 
skirts of Oxford—and all his baggage consisted of a blue linen 
pocket-handkerchief. You never saw a chap so fidgety as he was 
about that handkerchief. If he had had the Crown jewels in charge 
he couldn’t have been more particular than he was about that little 
bundle. He never let it out of his hand for a minute. Whenever 
we stopped he got down, for he was a thirsty soul, but he never left 
the handkerchief behind him; he always took it off the coach with 
him. I had another queer passenger that day—a little chap. I 
never saw a man so curious in all my born days. Like the other, he 
was down at every place we stopped at, asking the ostlers, the 
waiters, the landlord all sorts of questions about who had been up 
the road the last day or two. I don’t think the fellow with the blue 
bundle noticed him. You see, when he got down he was so occupied 
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in trying to get the better of that thirst of his, that he had no 
opportunity of seeing anything outside the bar. Well, whether the 
knot of that handkerchief got loosed, or what not, I don’t know; 
but while I was springing ‘em just over a beautiful bit of galloping 
ground there is near Taplow, the handkerchief came undone, and in 
an instant the road was all over golden guineas, and the way that 
fellow roared to me to stop was a caution. There wasn’t much need 
to tell me to do that, but four horses in a hand gallop can’t be pulled 
up by a turn of the wrist. As soon as I could stop ’em, all the 
passengers were off the coach in less than no time to help this fellow 
recover his guineas. None more busy than the inquisitive little chap 
I was telling you about. Well, I think they were all picked up at 
last, and once more tied up in that blue handkerchief. The chap 
thanked his fellow-passengers for their assistance, told them the mint 
was calling in guineas, and that he was employed to collect them, 
and quite deprecated the idea of all this gold being his own 
property.’ 

“¢ Well,’ I exclaimed, ‘ that was a rum start.’ 

“<Yes, sir; but just hear the end of it. When I pulled up at 
the “ White Horse Cellar” in Piccadilly, the chap with the blue 
bundle got down, and so did the inquisitive customer. No sooner 
were they off the coach than, to our astonishment, the inquisitive 
fellow collared the other like a bull-dog, and exclaimed, “‘ Now no 
nonsense, Bill Walters; you’ve been wanted about those guineas for 
some time;” and in another minute he had snapped the “ darbies” 
on his wrists, and turning to us, he said, “‘ They’re beautiful guineas, 
gentlemen—they’re beautifully done, but there’s not one of ‘em 
real. And as for my friend here, he is the cleverest coiner in all 
England.” ’” 

“An extraordinary story, Sir Henry,” said Talbot; “but that’s 
not exactly personal.” 

“ Certainly not,” replied the Baronet; “ but the remainder of my 
day’s coaching is. We were a tolerably sociable lot, as the outside 
passengers in those days usually were ; much more given to converse 
than the first-class passengers in a railways train, at all events. 
There was, however, one exception, and that was the melancholy- 
looking man enveloped in the red comforter. Not a smile, much 
less a laugh, ever lit up his face; hardly a remark escaped him. He 
observed upon one occasion that a churchyard which we were passing 
was a pretty place. As Jack Adams said, ‘He was a most un- 
comfortable travelling companion.’ At last we passed Henley, and 
came to White Hill, with the woods of Remenham in all the glory of 
their autumn foliage lying to our left. At the foot of the hill a dark 
swarthy-looking fellow picked us up, and after giving a nod to Adams 
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jogged quietly along by the side of the coach. The ascent was so 
steep in those days that, well-horsed as the Defiance was, Jack 
Adams was compelled to take it easy with his team. 

“¢Do you know who that is, sir ?’ he said, indicating the pedestrian. 
‘He is one of the stars of the London Fancy.’ 

“ Those, as your know, were the days of pugilism, and the leading 
members of the prize ring excited as much attention and admiration 
as a popular actor or political celebrity might in these times. Of 
course I enquired who it was. 

“¢That’s Bill Cooper, sir,’ said Jack Adams, ‘ better known in the 
ring as “ Gipsy Cooper ” ; he is training at the “ Five Horse-shoes ” just 
above here, and takes what they call “a breather” up this hill about 
four times a day.’ 

“¢T know him by name well,’ I replied; ‘he is a very clever 
fighter, isn’t he ?’ 

“« Yes, he is good with his hands when he means business, but he 
is like all these gipsies, he can’t be depended upon.’ 

“¢Ah! you mean he has a soft drop in him.’ 

“« Not he, sir,’ replied Jack, laughing ; ‘ he’s as cunning as a fox, 
and hard as nails, but he’ll win or lose a fight, just as it happens 
there’s most money to be made of it. Here we are at the “ Five 
Horse-shoes.” I always wash their mouths out, and give ’em a minute 
or two to catch their wind after that drag. It’s the cruellest bit of 
road between Oxford and London.’ 

“There was a general descent from the roof of the coach, and a 
disposition shown by the passengers to treat themselves as Jack 
treated his horses, and ‘ wash their own mouths out’ ; and, much to my 
amusement, no sooner had we got into the bar parlour than the man 
with the red comforter called for the very refreshment that Jack 
Adams had predicted he would take, and, as he had further prophesied, 
seemed to get more melancholy as he sipped it. A crack coach in 
those days was not given to loitering, and the cry of ‘Take your 
seats please, gentlemen,’ speedily emptied the bar parlour, myself and 
our lachrymose friend being the two last left. He was contemplating 
the residue of his tumbler with an expression of such sadness that I 
could scarcely refrain from laughing, and as I tossed off my tumbler 
I exclaimed ‘Here’s your health and song, sir. He looked 
vacantly at me for a moment, remarked that it was ‘a vale of tears,’ 
and then emptying the contents of a small white paper into his 
tumbler, quickly gulped down his liquor. 

“T was about to leave the room, when I saw a spasm pass over 
his face ; he sprang to his feet, and it instantly flashed across my 
mind that the man had poisoned himself. I rushed towards him, but 
ere I could reach him he was writhing on the ground in mortal 
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agony. I tore at the bell, I shouted for help at the top of my voice ; 
the landlord and his servants speedily rushed in, as did several of our 
fellow-passengers. I have seen men make an end of it many a time 
since then, but I never saw one go through more intense torture 
than that man, during the very few minutes it lasted. He writhed, 
he almost tied himself in knots, and screamed aloud in his agony, but 
it was soon over; one convulsion more violent than any that had 
preceded it, and then he fell back with clenched teeth, and with a 
face set in all the immutability of death. 

“Now amongst the people who had flocked to the dead man’s 
assistance I had noticed one individual who had been very busy, and 
who spoke with an air of authority. As I rightly guessed, he was a 
doctor, but he was something more; he happened also to be the 
coroner of the district, and I little thought how that fact was going 
to interfere with my plans. 

“A clear case of poisoning,’ he exclaimed; ‘nothing could be 
clearer, and nothing could have been done for him. Strychnine, no 
doubt. Poor fellow! he could hardly have selected a more painful 
mode in which to make his exit from this world. There must be an 
inquest, of course, and also a post-mortem ;’ and the worthy medico 
rubbed his hands softly together with the unctuous air of a man who 
saw a prospect of fees coming in from the county. ‘ Your name, sir?’ 
he continued. ‘I regret I shall have to detain you.’ 

“* You can’t,’ I interrupted ; ‘I am travelling on business of the 
greatest possible importance.’ 

“No business can be more important,’ retorted the doctor pom- 
pously, ‘than being mixed up in the death of a fellow-creature.’ 

“Good God, sir,’ I exclaimed, ‘ you surely don’t mean to insinu- 
ate that I had anything to do with this unfortunate fellow’s end ?’ 

“*No, sir, the law is naturally suspicious, but I am happy to 
express my belief that no such suspicion attaches to you; but, as 
coroner of this district, it is my duty to collect all the evidence I can 
on the subject of this poor fellow’s decease. You, according to your 
voluntary statement, saw him take the poison ; in fact, were the sole 
witness of his making away with himself. Your evidence is mosé 
important, and, my dear sir, you must permit me to point out that 
you have yourself to exculpate. It does not suffice that you had no 
hand in this self-murder ; for your own sake it will be as well that 
you should be able to testify that you were powerless to prevent it. 
There is such a thing, my young sir, as being accessory to murder ; 
which, in the eye of the law, places you in the category of a 
murderer.’ 

“Tt’s all very well now to laugh at this pompous prig, and to say 
that he was talking blatant nonsense, but you must remember I was 
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only nineteen, utterly ignorant of how far the power of the law 
extended, and that the coroner had some grains of truth in his 
specious reasoning. Any way, I abandoned all idea of my journey, 
got my portmanteau out of the boot, and resigned myself to my fate. 

“Off went the coach, and then I had time to think of what a 
precious fix I had got myself into. Things didn’t get into the 
newspapers in those days quite as easily as they do now; but for all 
that, it struck me there was considerable risk of an account of this 
determined suicide being published. That would mean that my 
name and address would go forth to the world; and if it should 
happen to catch the eyes of the authorities of my college, would inform 
them that the young gentleman who affected to be sick at Oxford 
was half-way to London. It was not to be supposed that the Dons 
would stand that. Secondly, although the “‘ Five Horse-shoes ” was a 
comfortable enough wayside inn, yet it was a dullish place to have 
to pass a day or two. My ruthless persecutor the coroner had 
informed me that the inquest would be held on the morrow, and I 
should be at liberty to depart as soon as I had given my evidence; 
but how was I to kill the intervening time? During the afternoon 
the country people around appeared to have got news of the tragedy, 
and dropped in to hear all particulars; manifesting, moreover, a 
morbid curiosity to see “it,” in which curiosity, I need scarcely say, 
they were not indulged. After a time it struck me that I had better 
look after my own accommodation, and then I was considerably 
nonplussed to discover that the bedrooms at the “ Five Horse- 
shoes” were very limited, and, what was still worse, that they were 
all engaged. The gipsy and his mentor occupied two, they carried 
the dead man to a third, and it seemed that the “‘ Horse-shoes ” could 
boast of only one other chamber. This, my host informed me, was 
at present tenanted by a clergyman, who had come down to be with 
a sick relative in the neighbourhood. 

“¢ But, he continued, ‘it contains two beds, and I’ve no doubt, 
under the circumstances, the gentleman would have no objection to 
your occupying one of them. He is with his aunt all day—nice old 
lady, sir; lives about a mile from here.’ 

“* Well,’ I rejoined, ‘if that’s the best you can do for me, I must 
be satisfied with it. I feel tired out with all this worry, annoyance, 
and disappointment, and I shall be glad to get to bed. Get me 
something to eat in the parlour, and, as soon as I have had my 
supper, I'll be off. Oh! and, by the way, iandlord, I’m so sick of 
being questioned about this business—everybedy who has come to 
the house has wanted to hear my story—that if this clergyman hasn’t 
heard of the affair, don’t tell him about it until the morning.’ 

“* All right, sir; it is quite likely he won't,’ rejoined mine host 
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‘ We are early people hereabouts, and he only comes in just before 
we close,’ 

“ Going to bed is one thing, but going to sleep is quite another ; 
and I was so worried with the whole business, that sleep I couldn't. 
I had already missed the sole object of my escapade. Then the 
convulsed features of the wretched suicide, as he writhed in his death 
agonies, were ever present to my mind. Where was this parson ? 
Why didn’t he come to bed? ‘The minute I fall asleep, I suppose, 
he'll come blundering in and disturb me,’ I muttered. However, 
there didn’t seem much chance of that. I tossed and tossed about, 
restless and feverish, and at last it seemed to me that this man, upon 
whom I had so coolly quartered myself, was inflicting upon me the 
most intolerable grievance in not coming to bed. However, the end 
of it was that I fell into a feverish sleep, disturbed by most 
unpleasant dreams, in which the self-slain man figured largely. 
How long I had been asleep I do not know, but when I awoke, my 
fellow occupant had arrived. He had entered noiselessly, and had 
doubtlessly been informed all about myself, as he barely glanced at 
my bed, and forthwith proceeded to leisurely divest himself of his 
clothes, and make his preparation for the night. A tall, grave, 
middle-aged man, peculiarly methodical in his movements, and to 
me, in my irritable state, I can fairly say exasperating. I watched 
his proceedings stealthily from beneath my half-closed eyelids, and 
the quiet orderly way in which he folded his coat and his waistcoat, 
and laid them on a chair by his bedside, of itself angered me. Next, 
he wound up his watch, with what I considered most unnecessary 
solemnity; then he leant forward and apparently made a closo 
examination of himself in the looking-glass; that done, he took two 
or three leisurely turns up and down the room, glancing, as it seemed 
to me, somewhat suspiciously at my bed; then he stooped down, and 
taking something from his portmanteau, placed it on the dressing- 
table. What was it? Had he taken a pistol, or a knife, or what ? 
I could not see, he had his back towards me, and stood between me 
and the table. Good heavens! what was the man meditating ? 
what could he be doing? Why on earth didn’t he go to bed? 
Suddenly he moved, threw an anxious glance at my bed, walked 
towards the washstand, and returned with a tumbler. I could see 
now on the table stood a small cardboard box. 

“ Returning with the tumbler and water-bottle, he proceeded to take 
from the box a glass bottle and a packet of papers, and apparently 
shook some powder out of the bottle into one. By this time my 
interest in his proceedings had risen to boiling point. What was 
this man about todo? Great heavens! was he about to shufile off 
this mortal coil? Was I awake or dreaming? No; he pours out a 
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glass of water, he empties the powder into it, and is evidently about 
to take the fatal draught. I can bear it no longer; with one bound 
{ am out of bed, have dashed the glass from his hand, have seized 
him by the arm, and shrieked into his ear, ‘ You shan’t, sir, you 
shan’t do it!’ But the reverend gentleman seized me in his turn, 
just as fiercely as I had seized him, and vociferating ‘ Help! here, 
help!’ grappled with me in a desperate struggle for supremacy. 

“Our united shouts for assistance speedily produced the landlord, 
and every male occupant in the house. What had happened they did 
not know, but what they saw was certainly enough to puzzle them— 
two men in their nightshirts struggling violently to get the better of 
each other, and both crying lustily for ‘Help.’ In a few minutes 
they had torn us apart. 

*¢ Ton’t let him, landlord,’ I exclaimed. ‘ Hold his hands; he has 
a box full of poison there, and would have been dead by this time, if 
{ hadn’t prevented him.’ 

“¢ Look here, landlord. When you told me you had put a strange 
gentleman to sleep in my room, you didn’t prepare me to expect a 
raving lunatic ?’ 

“¢Poor young gentleman ; it’s reg’lar upset him, turned his head, 
poor fellow,’ said the landlady. 

“« You must make allowances, please, sir,’ exclaimed the landlord, 
addressing my suicidally-inclined companion ; ‘ but that poor fellow’s 
face who killed himself this morning was horrible to look at.’ 

“* What poor fellow ?—who killed himself? What has all this 
got to do with this young lunatic making an unprovoked assault 
on me?’ 

“*Don’t let him touch them, landlord. He'll be gone, just like 
the other, if you do,’ I exclaimed excitedly, as my clerical friend once 
more moved his hand towards the papers on the dressing-table. 

“By this time the landlord and his myrmidons had noticed the 
bottle filled with white powder and the packet of small papers—it 
was just such a paper that the dead man had emptied into his last 
fatal draught—and the curiosity of the host was at once excited on 
the subject of those papers. 

“« Why,’ he said slowly, and in an awestruck tone, ‘ those are just 
like the paper the other had.’ 

“*What other one? What do you mean? Are you all out of 
your senses? Can’t any one explain 

“*Watch him,’ I cried; ‘it’s no sudden impulse. His intention 
was most deliberate. You will have ¢wo in the “ Horse-shoes” if 
you don’t mind mind.’ 

“ The fact is, I was in such a state of feverish excitement, and so 
thoroughly convinced thut the tragedy of the morning was about to 
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be repeated, that no other view of the matter was possible tome. I 
had myself requested that the reverend gentleman should be kept, if 
practicable, in ignorance of what had taken place, and in the bubble 
and turmoil that our altercation had occasioned it was some time 
before it occurred to anybody to enlighten him. When people are 
at cross purposes, and the idea of explanation occurs at last to the 
lookers-on, it generally occurs simultaneously, and they all hasten 
to put things clear at once. It was so in this case; and, shrewd 
though my clerical friend, it took him some minutes to get at what 
had actually taken place. He looked grave when he heard of the 
suicide’s melancholy end; but when he heard that in consequence of 
the bottle and the little papers I had suspected him of the like 
design, he smiled, and coming across to me, tendered his hand, and 
said— 

“<«T understand it all—excited brain, a feverish dream, and you 
woke seeing me, about to perpetrate, as you thought, the ghastly 
horror of the day; but, my dear sir, you only saw a martyr to 
dyspepsia at his vespers. That bottle and packets are simply 
remedies for Indigestion.’ 

“T didn’t get away till the next day after the inquest, but it 
was a queer thirty-six hours’ experience, was it not ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” rejoined Talbot. “You lost your ball, you say. 
Did you get into a scrape with your college ?” 

“No; the report about the inquest was vague and short in the 
local papers. The poor devil had nothing on him to lead to his 
identification, and, as far as I know, was never enquired after.” 


«Rattle his bones over the stones, 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns,’ ” 
said Talbot. ‘ What became of the other actors in the drama ? ” 
“Further than that Gipsy Cooper lost that fight and my money, 
and that my clerical friend has since attained the bench, I know 
nothing. Time for me to go to roost, and you fellows will shoot al! 
the straighter if you follow my example.” 
“Right you are, uncle,” replied Talbot. ‘Come along, Jim. 
Good-night, Sir Henry, and thanks for the yarn.” 
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Wuen Horace Walpole’s blind and aged correspondent, the celebrated 
Marquise Du Deffant, paid the debt of nature in 1780, there came to 
an end the last of those salons where yet some feeble reminiscence of 
the once famous ‘Salon bleu” of the Hotel de Rambouillet had 
continued to linger. It was indeed but a humble copy of the re- 
nowned original. The prestige of great wealth shed not its influence 
on the lady who presided—an influence by no means despised by the 
beaue esprits and philosophers who were diligently disseminating 
their doctrine of social equality whilst asserting themselves in the 
salons as the aristocracy of intellect. But Madame Du Deffant 
herself—witty and clever, but selfish and cynical in the extreme— 
was far from being the graceful, gracious and genial hostess whom 
all contemporary writers agree in describing Madame de Rambouillet 
to have been. Yet Madame Du Deffant regarded herself as the 
legitimate successor of the far-famed Marquise, and believed that, 
consistently with the changes in manners, and thought and feeling 
which the lapse of a century had produced in social and literary 
circles, the traditionary rules of the society of the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet survived alone in her salon. In her youth ske had known 
the wealthy and learned Madame de Lambert, the friend of 
Mademoiselle de Scudery. That lady had piqued herself on con- 
tinuing the work begun by Madame de Rambouillet, in fostering 
genius, and literary and artistic ability, and rigidly maintaining in 
her intimate circle the same stately tone of politeness. The great 
tragic actress, Adrienne Le Couvreur, was especially patronized by 
her, and warmly welcomed to her weekly réunions of accomplished 
artistes. She received also the most distinguished savants and men 
of science of that day, including, with few exceptions, the whole of 
the Academical Forty; each of whom found a second and easier 
arm-chair in the salon of the princely Hotel de Lambert. But those 
were the days of the Regent, Philippe Duc d'Orleans,—the revels of 
whose licentious Court the handsome and spirituelle young Marquise 
Du Deffant more frequently attended than the staid réunions of the 
Comtesse de Lambert. 

By the piquant sarcasm of her witty remarks she forfeited the 
Duke’s good graces. Ennui then oppressed her—that singular 
weariness of mind with which a lively Frenchwoman with too much 
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time on her hands so often declares she is afflicted. According to 
Madame Du Deffant’s own statement, she was from girlhood to old 
age a martyr to it. At all events, at the time referred to—1718 or 
1719—she had wearied of her husband, to whom she had been but a 
few months married, and who may have been a legitimate cause of 
ennui. A separation ensued. Finding in that no abatement of her 
malady, she sought relief in a reconciliation. The Marquis, much 
attached to his wife, and many years her senior, readily consented. 
Domestic life, however, had no real charm for the restless, weary- 
minded Marquise. Again she forsook her home, and, not long after, 
as a widow with but a very moderate income at her own disposal, took 
an apartment in the Rue Ste. Anne. Greatly interested in literature, 
and possessing an immense reputation for the piquancy of her wit, 
the brilliancy of her conversation, as well as the philosophism of her 
principles, her salon soon became one of the most frequented in Paris. 
It would indeed have outrivalled all others as a literary salon, but 
that needy men of letters found her supper table far too scantily 
provided. The quantity and variety of the dishes served at the 
customary dinners and suppers of that period, as well as the skill of 
the chef who prepared them, were supreme considerations with many 
hungry philosophers and beaua esprits, who may be said to have 
chiefly lived by their wit, if not exactly by their wits, and were 
wont most frequently to grace by their presence those tables where 
the good things of life were most bountifully offered them—as, for 
instance, at Madame de Tencin’s famous suppers, to which the never- 
failing supply of foaming champagne imparted so much zest and 
inspired her guests with some of their happiest bons mots. 

But in spite of the distractions of society, still, to Madame Du 
Deffant, “all the uses of this world seemed stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able,” and like Madame de Staél, she was constantly exclaiming, 
“je mennuie!” Her intimate friends, and especially that devoted 
ally, the Marquis de Pont-de-Veyle—who every day for several hours 
regularly for thirty years sat chatting at her chimney-corner—strove 
with gossip and scandal to exorcise the demon who so persistently 
clung to her. One morning, towards the end of 1766, the faithful 
Marquis, amongst other items of his daily budget of news, happened 
to mention that he had met at a friend’s house, on the previous 
evening, a young abbé who had recently left his home in the South 
for the purpose, as he said, of seeking fortune in Paris. ‘ And he is 
likely, I should say, to succeed in his quest,” continued the Marquis. 
“In years he is but a youth—nineteen or twenty, perhaps. But he 
is a fine powerful-looking young fellow; seems wonderfully in 
earnest ; speaks with much fluency and correctness, and, I am told, 
already gives promise of becoming a remarkably eloquent preacher.” 
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Madame Da Deffant usually listens with languid indifference to her 
friend’s constant efforts to amuse her. Now, however, he has suc- 
ceeded in thoroughly rousing her attention, and, for a time at least, 
putting ennui to flight. She remembers that the celebrated Bossuet, 
the eloquent pulpit orator of the Louis XIV. days, made his first 
public essay in extemporaneous preaching before a gay assemblage 
of fashionable ladies and gentlemen in the “Salon bleu” of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet. Bright thought! Cannot M. de Pont-de- 
Veyle, she enquires, bring this young abbé to her next reception ? 
She will then invite him to favour her and the company with a 
specimen of his oratorical powers. The Marquis smiles at the idea 
of his atheistical old friend—Voltaire’s constant correspondent— 
proposing to entertain her literary and philosophical circle—which 
included such names as Diderot, Holbach, Helvetius, La Harpe, 
Marmontel, and many others of encyclopedic renown—with a religious, 
or at least theological discourse by a young abbé. 

Louis the “well-beloved” then reigned, and the “rose water 
abbés”—those flirts of the salons who rarely had any connexion 
with the Church beyond wearing the ecclesiastical costume—were a 
race not yet extinct. The soutane and a tonsure of the size of an 
écu invested these danglers with many social privileges. They might 
visit their lady patronesses at hours when none but a clerical friend 
could be admitted. Usually they could strum the guitar and sing 
lively or love-lorn ditties, and would often exhibit their musical 
talent, or in other ways amuse or make themselves useful while the 
mysteries of the toilet were progressing. Monsieur l’abbé had often 
a fine eye for colour, and would assort the silks and wools for a circle 
of fair dames trifling over their embroidery frames, or engaged in 
“purfling,” knitting, or knotting. For a fashionable abbé who 
performed well these duties, with others of equal importance, the 
ladies would sometimes move heaven and earth to obtain a bishopric ; 
requiring no residence, of course, but affording a substantial revenue. 
The young abbé of whom M. de Pont-de-Veyle has spoken to 
Madame Du Deffant is not likely, he fancies, to shine amongst those 
flatterers of the salons, and he doubts that he will be willing to preach 
for her and her guests’ amusement. As, however, he doubts not that 
his post of intimate friend imposes on him the duty of doing his best 
to désennuyer the Marquise, he promises to seek out the young abbé 
and present him to her. Accordingly, at the next reception and petit 
souper in the Rue Ste. Anne, M. de Pont-de-Veyle is accompanied 
by a tall, stalwart young man, whom he introduces to his blind old 
friend as the Abbé Maury. There was no lack of atheistical abbés 
or even of bishops and cardinals in the philosophical society of that 
day ; but the Marquise intended a surprise for her guests. The abbé’s 
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name being unknown to them, they glanced at his introducer as if to 
enquire, who is this young athlete who wears a soutane, but whose 
appearance has far more of the military type than the clerical. In 
the keen unflinching gaze with which he surveys the assembled circle 
of ladies, old and young, poets, wits and literary celebrities, and seems 
to take cognizance rapidly of each of them, there is something of the 
confident air of the man of the world. Yet a certain rusticity of 
manner, as of one unfamiliar with the conventionalities of the Parisian 
salon, betrays a recent arrival from the provinces. Nevertheless, 
after much close scrutiny, it is the general opinion that the Marquis’s 
protégé—for such they deem him—is a young man of no ordinary 
powers. 

Jean Siffrein Maury was born at Valréas, near the village of 
Vaucluse—by whose famous fountain Petrarch wrote his sonnets to 
Laura. Little is known of his parents beyond the fact that they 
were of the bourgeois class, in fairly easy circumstances, and that his 
family generally were engaged in commerce or the law. Maury rot 
only possessed great natural abilities, but had enjoyed unusual 
educational advantages, which, from his disposition to study, he had 
diligently turned to account. Brought up for the church, he soon 
became conscious that with his talents and acquirements he might 
aspire to its highest dignities, and ambition prompted him to aim at 
their attainment. Nominally an abbé, but without patronage to 
ensure him the possession of a benefice, he might continue, he 
reflected, to pass years in his native village, waiting for preferment. 
For if, in such cases as his, preferment came at all, it came but 
tardily—far too tardily, indeed, to satisfy the aspirations of a youth 
of so ardent a temperament as Jean Siffrein Maury. Having attained 
his twentieth year and completed at the college of Avignon a course 
of study embracing a wide range of subjects, he determined on seeking 
his fortune in Paris. There a wider field would be open to him, and 
opportunities, he thought, more likely to offer of attracting notice in 
the pulpit, by the display of his gift of eloquent extemporaneous 
preaching. Therefore, with a purse, not empty, yet not very 
weighty, and with a change or two of linen tied up in a bundle and 
slung over his shoulder, young Maury, with buoyant spirits and a 
heart full of hope, set out on foot to trudge the whole distance from 
Avignon to Paris. He seems, however, to have made the journey by 
what, to his walking powers, were easy stages. At one of the small 
wayside inns he fell in with a young man of about his own age, who, 
like himself, had halted for rest and refreshment. In appearance he 
was the reverse of Maury, being languid and feeble, and scarcely 
equal, as it seemed, to travelling on foot on the rough and stony 
highways of France. After, some mutual explanation, they agreed— 
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as both were bound for Paris—to make the rest of the journey 
together. Both were in pursuit of the fickle dame Fortune, and both 
looked to find her in that El dorado of their hopes, the gay city of 
Paris. 

“The jade has a trick of eluding her pursuers,” said Maury ; “ but 
I have good legs for running and mean to catch her.” 

“T,” replied the other, “cannot boast of my ability to run; but 
with perseverance you know,”—and his pale face lighted up with 
animation—*“ one may hope to overtake her, long as the distance 
between us now may be.” 

“Well said!” exclaimed Maury. “You have courage I see. That 
will carry you far; and the man with a strong will is a powerful 
man.” 

The two friends—for friends they became, and their friendship 
ceased only with their lives—resumed their journey. On arriving in 
Paris they hired a small room on the fourth floor, in the Rue Serpente, 
but afterwards removed to a larger one in the Rue de la Hachette ; 
for the young abbé declaimed his sermons and funeral orations in a 
voice of such startling depth and power that he alarmed his 
neighbours. The young doctor studied medical works—Maury’s 
companion being Dr. Portal, the future fashionable physician, who 
thus humbly began his successful professional career. He, in his turn 
declaimed, and, with Maury for an audience, explained certain new 
theories he held, in a placid voice and mild persuasive manner.* 
Maury was anxious that his first appearance in a Parisian pulpit should 
be as the preacher of the funeral sermon of some person of distinction. 
Portal desired to bring himself into notice as the discoverer of a new 
process of embalming. Some sort of promise of furthering his views 
had been made to the former by a friend of M. de Pont-de-Veyle, to 
whom Maury had contrived to get introduced, or to introduce himself, 
The advantage which the entrée to Madame Du Deffant’s salon might 
probably be to him he at once perceived. He therefore willingly 
accepted the Marquis’s offer of an introduction, and under his auspices, 
as already stated, he one evening made his début in the salon of the 
Rue Sainte Anne. 

The Marquise at that time was beginning to be rather deaf, and 
would listen very anxiously to conversation addressed to her, and for 
the replies to her own witty remarks. Fearful of losing a word that 
the young abbé might utter she was prepared to give him her fullest 
attention. But when the first shock of his amazing voice sounded in 
her ears, she involuntarily started, and more or less its extraordinary 

* Though Dr. Portal always retained the appearance of delicate health, 


he outlived for many years the muscular and vigorous Maury, and died 
in 1833, at the patriarchal age of 90. 
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power seems to have had a similar effect on all present. The first 
surprise over, he was requested to favour her with a specimen of his 
extempore preaching—a request that seemed greatly to surprise him. 
But, urged by the Marquise, eager also to make himself known, and 
diffidence not being one of his qualities, he soon yielded to the solici- 
tations of his hostess. He was not required, it would seem, as in the 
parallel case of Bossuet at Rambouillet, to preach on the first text 
that should chance to be drawn by a lady of the company, from a 
number that were written out, and shaken together in a bag. Maury 
after a few moments’ reflection is said to have chosen St. Paul’s words 
to the Corinthians: “ What have ye that ye did not receive?” But 
—whether that he cared not to develop his views on theological 
questions in such a place and before such an assembly, or that he 
chose to show he was no stranger to the atheistical tendency of the 
opinions then promulgated in society—instead of a sermon he gave the 
company a discourse on the so-called new philosophy of the day. The 
new ideas, he said, put forth as those of their own philosophical and 
enlightened age, were but the revival of those held by the sophists of 
old; which after lying dormant for a time had again and again 
reappeared, and again and again been confuted. It is probable that 
the deep, strong voice, and the earnestness of the speaker impressed 
the encyclopedical portion of his hearers far more than his arguments. 
However, satisfaction with his talent as an orator appears to have 
been general; and it was remarked, as significant of it, that Maury, 
in the course of that evening, had made the acquaintance and secured 
the good opinion of some of the most eminent savants then present. 
They had drawn the abbé into conversation on subjects intended to 
test the extent of his acquirements, and he had passed through the 
ordeal triumphantly. Nothing was talked ofin the social circles next 
day but the oratorical début of the eloquent and learned young abbé, 
and great was the delight of Madame Du Deffant when informed by 
M. de Pont-de-Veyle of the envy excited in rival salons on hearing of 
the new sensation she had procured for her guests. 

The death of Madame Sophie, one of the daughters of Louis XV., 
occurred about this time, and Maury’s name and fame having begun 
to spread, his patrons succeeded in having him chosen to deliver one 
of the funeral sermons, ordered to be preached on that occasion in 
several of the churches of Paris.: It appears to have been one of his 
least happy efforts. The honesty and sincerity of his character 
forbade his launching out into fulsome panegyric (as then was 
customary), on a lady whose merits or demerits were wholly unknown 
to him. His ambition had been to eulogize great talent, great learn- 
ing, or great deeds, not merely to expatiate on the imaginary virtues 
of a person of high rank, He however gave his congregation a 
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picture of womanly perfection, according to his own ideal, and left 
them to see in it if they pleased a portrait of the deceased princess. 
Singularly too, the new process of embalming was recommended to be 
employed on the death of Madame Sophie; so that both orator and 
physician had their reward. Maury’s voice and figure had attracted, 
or rather commanded attention ; and although many thought them 
more suited for the head of a battalion than for the pulpit, yet his 
eloquence was pronounced indisputable and his language remarkable 
for its purity. Though always powerful, his voice was not so un- 
manageable but that he could subdue it, and, in the pulpit be forcible 
without being violent, as he often was when later on he mounted the 
tribune and thundered forth his views in political contest with 
Mirabeau. The abbaye of La Frésnaye was conferred on him. Its 
revenues were small; but advancement in clerical dignity, not the 
possession of wealth, was the object of Maury’s ambition. Portal was 
also rewarded with a fee that enabled him to pursue more thoroughly 
and effectually his medical studies and scientific researches. 

Years rolled on, Louis XV. was dead, and revolution advancing 
with rapid strides, unresisted by the feeble monarch who reigned in 
his stead, and urged on by the follies of his thoughtless Queen. The 
Abbé Maury, then prior of Lyons, also an Academician, having 
published his able work on pulpit eloquence (‘L’Eloquence de la 
Chaire’), was in 1789 elected a deputy of the clergy to the General 
Assembly of the States. From that time he becomes an important 
personage in the political as well as social history of France. His 
opinions were monarchical and conservative, and he defended them 
with much ardour, displaying great talent as a popular speaker. He 
was then in the full force of manhood. By no means handsome, yet, 
at that period, a striking figure. Abundant black hair encircled a 
face of a bistre complexion, and fell in curls on his shoulders. His 
height, his powerful frame, his great self-possession, the roar of his 
powerful voice and the imperiousness of his gestures, gave full 
assurance to all who saw him, that whatever the perils of his position 
might be he was fully equal to meet them. His profound erudition, 
clearness of intellect and integrity of purpose, together with his 
unfailing flow of extempore eloquence, obtained him also the reputa- 
tion of one of the greatest orators of the Constituent Assembly, which 
was so remarkable for its many great speakers. When the union of 
the three orders of the States was effected, Maury, who had strongly 
opposed it, left Versailles to return to his ecclesiastical duties, and in 
consequence was arrested at Péronne. The Assembly having ordered 
his release, he returned to Versailles, and reappearing in the Hall of 
the States, took his seat on the Right and began to declaim on the 
despotism exercised by the Assembly in combining the executive with 
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the legislative power. Mirabeau was then present and took occasion 
to remind the Abbé that it was to the exercise of the legislative 
power by the Assembly he owed his liberty. Then began that con- 
test between those two orators which was so long and vehemently 
maintained. 

Maury’s earnest speech in favour of the royal sanction obtained 
him the thanks of the King. With no less energy and eloquence he 
defended the rights of the Church when it was proposed to declare 
its lands national property. During the heat of discussion on this 
great question, he one day accused the president of partiality, and 
called him to order. This audacity caused an extraordinary com- 
motion in the Assembly. Efforts were made to prevent him from 
speaking. But clear and distinct the tones of his powerful voice 
were heard above the tempest he had raised. Twice his stinging 
sarcasms had pierced to the quick many of the deputies who held 
opposite views, and in spite of their clamour he took possession of the 
tribune a third time and made a forcible speech in favour of the 
clergy and their rights. “No despotism,” he said, “is to my mind 
so terrible as that which wears the mask of liberty.” Few, indeed, 
among those deputies who professed the same opinions as Maury had 
the same courage to so openly avow and defend them. Even the 
revolutionary rabble, who were admitted to the Hall of the Assembly 
to hear the debates, were struck by the boldness with which he 
defended the cause he had embraced. “ He at least does not betray 
us,” said they. And when, interrupted in the course of his argu- 
ments by the vociferous applause or dissentient groans of these 
people, he exclaimed in angry and stentorian tones, “ Mr. President, 
silence those sans-culottes,” they did but laugh and henceforth 
adopted the derisive appellation, as distinctive of the intimate union 
of rags and dirt with true patriotism. 

The ery “a la lanterne!” had been already a death warrant to 
many. “L’Abbé Maury a@ la lanterne!” the populace cried, when 
one day they observed him walking leisurely on the terrace of Les 
Feuillants, “ L’Abbé Maury @ la lanterne!” But when some of the 
excited people who then usually thronged the streets of Paris began 
to approach him, he carelessly turned to them and said, “ Well, 
simpletons, and when I am there, do you expect to be able to see any 
clearer?” This happy bon mot so amused them that they responded 
to it by loud laughter, and the menacing ery “«@ la lanterne,” was 
immediately changed to “ vive !Abbé Maury!” On another occasion, 
towards the end of 1791, when already the murderous Marseillais 
had begun to make their appearance in Paris, Maury, on his way to 
the Assembly, was followed by a party of a hundred or more of them. 
They assailed him with many insulting epithets, and one man, more 
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audacious than the rest, cried “Stop, you dog of an abbé, or I will 
send you to say mass in the infernal regions.” Maury turned 
sharply round. “ Beware!” he exclaimed, with a menacing gesture, 
and in a voice that made his assailants recoil as though a thunder- 
bolt had fallen in their midst, “ Beware, I repeat, or I may send you 
there before me to assist at the mass. Here are my bwrettes”*— 
they were similar to Cardinal de Retz’s breviary—for advancing 
towards the man, Maury drew from his pockets two pistols. At that 
time he was always thus armed, and if attacked would have been 
physically almost as formidable as an antagonist as an opponent in 
debate in the Assembly. 

The issuing of the assignats and their enforced circulation, 
occasioned a very angry discussion between him and Mirabeau. The 
abbé denounced the measure as a public disaster, as eventually it 
proved. He no less unsparingly censured the stockjobbing system 
so extensively pursued by the Bishop of Autun (M. de Talleyrand). 
The same worthy bishop, who at the Federal féte played so con- 
spicuous a part in the celebration of high mass on the “altar of La 
Patrie,” erected in the Champ de Mars, had also bestowed his bene- 
diction on a tricoloured flag named the Federal banner. This conse- 
crated souvenir of the fraternization of the inhabitants of the several 
newly created Departments of France was suspended in the Hall of 
Session of the Constituent Assembly. Maury objected to its being 
placed there, “‘ Whether,” he said, “ this flag be regarded as a religious 
banner, the standard of an army or a military trophy, the hall of 
meeting of a legislative body is no suitable place in which to deposit 
it.” ‘“ Where would you place it then?” demanded several of the 
deputies. “I would propose,” he replied, “that it be carried in 
triumph to the king.” The proposal, of course, was rejected, and 
again windows and doors trembled in their casements as the rolling 
thunder of the voices of Mirabeau and Maury in fierce contention 
reverberated through the spacious building. On many other occasions 
the abbé fearlessly strove to uphold the tottering throne of France, 
and—subject to certain judicious reforms—to preserve the rights of 
the Church. The motion compelling the king and the heir presumptive 
to the crown to reside near the legislative body—thus imposing 
further restraints on their freedom—Maury very warmly attacked ; 
concluding his able and eloquent speech with the fervid exclamation, 
“ God preserve the King!” Momentarily inspired by his enthusiasm, 
his words were taken up and repeated with ardour by the whole of 
the deputies of the Right, and even by many of the opposite side. 

In October 1791, the Constituent Assembly announced that its 


* The two small vases used at the celebration >f the mass for the wine 
and the water. 
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work was ended, and the assembly dissolved. Maury, who had signed 
the protest of the 12th and 15th of September, then left France, 
passing through Brussels and Coblentz to Rome. Before his 
departure he received a letter from Louis XVI, expressing his 
gratitude to him for his courageous defence of the throne and the 
altar. For so uncompromising a priest France was no longer a place 
of safety, he therefore asked shelter of the Pope. Pius VI. received 
him well and made him a bishop. But he is said to have been a little 
alarmed by the boldness of his theories and ideas; for Maury allowed 
that many reforms were needed both in Church and State, though he 
strenuously opposed the revolutionary tendencies of the Assembly and 
disapproved its hasty, inconsiderate, and sweeping legislation. 

In the following year, 1792, the Pope sent him to Frankfort as 
apostolic Nuncio, to assist at the coronation of the Emperor of 
Germany—Francis II., the nephew of Marie Antoinette, and father of 
Marie Louise. On his return to Rome, Pius VI. named him Arch- 
bishop of Nice, in partibus infidelium. The Legislative Assembly 
then issued a decree of accusation against him. But though he saved 
his own life by quitting France before the reign of the Jacobins began, 
the whole of his relatives in Avignon became in the course of one 
year victims to the guillotine. While France was passing through 
the horrors of the Reign of Terror, succeeded by the plots, intrigues 
and depravity of the Directory, destined, in its turn, to be swept away 
by the Consulate, Maury continued to reside in the Holy City. But 
Rome and the Papacy had not been without their years of tribulation 
—years of great anxiety to Pius VI., whose death occurred in 1799, 
after a pontificate of twenty-four years, and almost simultaneously 
with the event of the 18th Brumaire. 

The bishop of Imola, who, as Pius VII., succeeded to the papal 
throne at the same time as Bonaparte took possession of the consular 
chair, was, in fact raised to his new dignity chiefly through the 
influence of the conqueror of Italy. This doubtless smoothed the way 
for the Concordat when, not long after, Bonaparte being desirous of 
effecting a reconciliation between France and the Church, and re- 
establishing the Catholic geligion, entered into pourparlers with the 
Vatican. The defaced and desecrated churches were repaired and 
reopened. ‘The profaned altars were purified and consecrated anew, 
and the dispersed clergy who had served them were recalled by 
the Consular Government to resume their functions—the new 
religious organization rendering the restoration of a hierarchy 
necessary. Having granted the Concordat, the sovereign Pontiff again 
deferred to the wishes of Napoleon when it pleased him to establish 
the Empire, and repaired to Paris to consecrate under the roof of 
Notre Dame the glory and power of the man who while subduing the 
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cities of Europe had raised the fallen altars of France. Archbishop 
Maury had then resided, but with occasional short absences, twelve 
years in Rome. For several of them he represented, in quality of 
Ambassador, the ancient royalty of the Bourbons, personified in a 
foreign country by Monsieur, as Count de Lille, or Louis XVIII. 
Many of the clergy when required to take the oath tothe new French 
Constitution had, like Maury, sought refuge in Italy. They held the 
Revolution in horror—a sentiment that Napoleon fully appreciated— 
and for the most part were men who united much energy of character 
with considerable talent. Napoleon began making advances to several 
of them, while yet only playing the sovereign in Italy under the 
name of its conqueror; generally however, they had suspiciously held 
aloof from him. But when afew weeks after he had been crowned as 
Emperor in France, he was again crowned in Italy as its king, 
Maury, the most distinguished of the emigrant clergy—prompted by 
ambition together with a strong desire to revisit France, and a con- 
viction that the old order of things could not be restored there—lent 
a not unwilling ear to offers made to him on the part of Napoleon. 
Pius VII. naturally looked for some return for his condescension in 
leaving Italy to crown the new Emperor in his capital. He, in fact, 
had expected him to restore the territory of which the Papal States 
had been deprived during the late war. He was annoyed at his 
failure to do so, and it was therefore that Cardinal Caprera was 
deputed to crown him at Milan. When his holiness heard of the 
Emperor’s proposals to Maury, he implored him not to accept them. 
Seeing that he hesitated, he authoritatively commanded him instantly 
to decline them. But ambition urged the prelate to a contrary 
course, and setting at naught both the advice and the commands of the 
Pope, he wrote a letter to Napoleon—said to have been an admirable 
one—expressing ready acquiescence in his wishes. Maury loved the 
world, and had shone in society from the time of his first introduction 
to the salon of Madame Du Deffant. Frequent infractions of canoni- 
cal rules were laid to his charge, and many departures from the strict 
mode of life incumbent on a prelate who held a high sacerdotal office. 
Envy whispered these things to Napoleon, but he turned a deaf ear 
to them. Personally he did not greatly like the archbishop. His 
herculean form, bruscue, authoritative manner and powerful voice, 
that seemed when he Spoke to impose silence on all who were present, 
had not failed—a contemporary writer observes—in some degree to 
have their usual effect even on the great little man himself, when 
Maury was first presented to him. Nevertheless, he did full justice 
to his talents and learning, and his character as a man of great 
probity, and, as regarded wealth, of great disinterestedness also. He 
saw in him, too, the kind of chief of the Parisian clergy that exactly 
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suited the nsing empire, a priest in fact of military temperament. 
In the uncertainty of Maury’s acceptance of the Emperor’s offers, 
the archbishopric of Paris was about to be conferred on Cardinal 
Fesch. But the Pope not being on good terms with Napoleon, gave 
no reply to the request that he would sanction the nomination. 
Without it, Fesch refused to take possession of the see. Napoleon 
insisted. ‘The cardinal replied, “I have two masters above you: 
God and the pope.” He was immediately ordered to repair to his arch- 
bishopric of Lyons, where he seems to have lived a very easy pleasant 
sort of life, dividing his time between Lyons and the then fashionably 
frequented baths of Aix, in Savoy. Maury, less scrupulous, was at 
once nominated by the Emperor to the vacant see, and installed with 
great ecclesiastical pomp. He shortly afterwards obtained the red 
hat ; was appointed Grand Dignitary of the Orders of the Legion of 
Honour and the Iron Cross of Lombardy, and, short of being pope, 
all distinctions that a prelate can attain to were conferred upon him. 
Soon after Maury’s return to Paris he made a point of visiting 
his former acquaintances of the quartier St. Germain, or all that 
remained of the old society he had once known there. The circle 
was of course painfully narrowed, and some of the returned emigrants 
received him but coldly. The Princess De Beauvau made him 
sensible of her change of feeling towards the once fearless and ardent 
advocate of royalty, by her reply to his remark on seeing his portrait 
in her salon. (It was a fine engraving representing Maury in the 
act of replying to Mirabeau’s speech on the liberties of the Gallican 
Church.) “Ah! madam,” he said, “ you have been so good I see as 
to preserve my portrait.” ‘“ Yes, M. le Cardinal,” she answered, “ but 
it is a copy not much valued, those before letters were most 
esteemed ”—alluding to his letter accepting the offers of Napoleon.* 
Maury was fond of talking with Cambacérés and others of the 
early revolutionary days and of his oratorical contests in the Con- 
stituent Assembly. Often, however, he was sarcastically reminded 
of them: as when, on one occasion, after a grand Imperial reception 
that had taken place at the Tuileries on a Friday; the Cardinal— 
who possibly may have forgotten that it was a fast day—went up 
to the buffet and was helped to a game paté and a slice of galantine. 
This was noticed by the Duchess de Brancas, a lady famed for the 
sarcastic piquancy of her remarks. “That may be called,” she said 
aloud, “preaching the liberties of the Gallican Church.” These 
words reached Napoleon’s ear, and by way of putting the witty lady 


* Yet this lady accepted the place of lady of the Palace to the Empress 
Marie Louise. Her husband was one of Napoleon’s chamberlains, and 
their two sons made the campaign of 1812. But this was after the Emperor 
had restored their estates, and married an archduchess. 
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on her guard as to what perchance might happen if she did not 
bridle her tongue, he replied, “I perceive, Madame de Brancas, you 
wish to claim the liberty of returning to your estates.” 

Of the Parisian salons of that date, those the cardinal most 
assiduously frequented were the literary salon of Madame de Genlis 
—she had then an apartment in the Arsenal and a pension of 5,000 
francs from Napoleon—and the far gayer one of the “Gouvernante 
de Paris,” the Duchess d’Abrantés. The former was an old ac- 
quaintance, but though so frequently her guest he did not like her. 
The attraction was the great number of the literati he met at her 
receptions. Madame de Genlis was a strict purist, and Maury’s own 
literary style being perfect, he found some satisfaction in joining her 
in lamenting the decadence which the Revolution had brought on 
the French language—introducing new words without meaning or 
euphony, and a habit of using exaggerated forms of expression 
in ordinary conversation and on subjects utterly trivial. For the 
Duchess d’Abrantés Cardinal Maury had a sincere admiration and a 
sort of paternal regard. He is said rarely or never to have made 
complimentary or flattering speeches to any other woman. She was 
then both youthful, elegant, and spirituelle, and an accomplished 
musician. Her husband, General Junot—whom Napoleon created 
Duc d’Abrantts—was a brave and distinguished soldier and a man 
of education. The cardinal, though caring little for music, always 
attended the duchess’s musical soirées. Usually he went off into a 
comfortable doze from which it was necessary now and then gently 
to rouse him, the deep bass of his snore often threatening to become 
too prominent a part in the entertainment. He took snuff in large 
quantities, and was constantly jerking forward his leg and pulling 
up his scarlet soutane to draw out from under it a large coloured 
cotton pocket handkerchief. He wore his red stockings until they 
were a mass of darns, and generally gave but very slight attention 
to his toilette. But on occasions of great Court and ecclesiastical 
ceremonies, when violet robes, point lace, and grand crosses were de 
rigueur, the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris made an imposing 
figure in the brilliant pageants of the Empire. 

But if at that period his appearance on the whole was unpre- 
possessing, his manners brusque, his temper a little uncertain, and 
his mode of life rather worldly, he nevertheless had the reputation 
of being at heart an excellent man. His feelings were kindly, his 
sentiments humane, and he was extremely charitable. He never 
hoarded any wealth, and was more attached to his duties than those 
who were not intimate with him supposed him to be. The Empress 
Josephine greatly esteemed him, and was often much amused by 
the grim humour and piquancy of the anecdotes he was fond of 
VOL, LXXXII R 
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relating of Mirabeau and other deputies of the Constituent Assembly. 
In 1809 the Pope issued a bull of excommunication against Napoleon. 
It was levelled also at Cardinal Maury, who in the dispute between 
the pope and the emperor had seemed to incline towards the views of 
the latter and to favour the suppression of the temporal power of 
the papacy. However, as Cardinal Archbishop of Paris he passed 
unmolested through the prosperous and glorious days of the empire. 
The mistakes of the emperor towards its close he greatly lamented. 
But when the Colossus fell he was doomed to fall also. Towards 
the end of 1813, the pope, so long a prisoner in Fontainebleau, was 
liberated and returned to Rome. A few months after Maury for the 
last time officiated at a Te Deum in Notre Dame, at the benediction 
of the colours captured by the emperor from the allied army on the 
10th of February, 1814. They were sent by him to the Empress 
Marie Louise, and at the end of the same month, after their benedic- 
tion, they were carried in triumph to the Tuileries and presented to 
her. Finally they were deposited in the Invalides. The procession 
was grand and imposing. The ecclesiastical part of it was headed 
by the Cardinal Archbishop ; the military by the Minister for War, 
the Duc de Feltre (General Clarke), who, already at heart a traitor, 
appeared on this occasion with a display of so much pomp that he 
seemed to be the hero of the scene, the centre of a great public 
ovation. 

The star of Napoleon was then rapidly setting, the conqueror was 
vanquished, and M. de Talleyrand, aided by his belles amies, was 


intriguing for the opening of the gates of Paris to admit the un- 
welcome Bourbons. 


“ But,” said the cardinal, “ the Bishop of Autun,” as he generally named 
Talleyrand, “in trying to bring back Monsieur, makes a most stupid mistake, 
as he will soon discover. Monsieur is even more rusé than he, more, indeed 
than any man in France. No doubt he has made him very grand promises, 
but whatever assurances he may have given him, I venture to affirm that 
he will not keep his word.” “And why?” it was asked. “ Why?” said the 
cardinal. “ Because Monsieur has the habit of lying to his neighbour, and, 
more than that—the habit of lying to his conscience. I have known him 
long, and know him well.” 


Meanwhile, Pius VII. had accomplished his journey to Rome, 
where he was received by the people after his long absence with the 
utmost enthusiasm. Soon after, the news of Napoleon’s abdication 
reached him, and without delay an order was despatched from the 
Vatican summoning the recalcitrant cardinal to Rome. Maury’s 
emotion on receiving it was extreme—should he resist or should he 
obey the mandate ?—The long struggle between conflicting feelings 
ended in his almost secret departure from Paris. He would have 
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found, and indeed could expect no favour from Louis XVIII. All 
was changed. Men’s actions were viewed under a new aspect, and 
those who but lately applauded the cardinal’s conduct, now most 
severely judged it. 

A carriage surrounded by the pontifical carabineers came rapidly 
one evening towards Rome and stopped at the gates of the Castle of 
St. Angelo. A man, wearing the purple robe of a dignitary of the 
church stepped from it. On either side of the drawbridge a line of 
soldiers was ranged. Rapidly he passed between them and ascended 
the spiral staircase leading to the interior of the castle, and to an 
apartment, the door of which was open before him. This man was 
Cardinal Maury. He had been arrested on entering the Papal 
States. In appearance he was greatly changed. His features were 
contracted, his eyes dimmed by tears. He seemed broken in spirit. 
The tall form, once so erect, was bent, and his whole demeanour 
betrayed the cruel and violent emotion the strong mind had under- 
gone. It was to expiate errors into which ambition and the strange 
course of events rather than premeditation had drawn him, that the 
prison doors of St. Angelo were closed upon him. 

A soutane of black cloth and black worsted stockings were brought 
to him bya monk, to replace the purple and fine linen of the cardinal. 
Firmness then momentarily quite forsook him; but presently re- 
covering, he took the gold cross from his neck, and the pastoral ring 
from his hand. Then divested himself of his cardinal’s robe and put 
on the cloth soutane. 


“Here are the insignia, mon frére,” he said to the monk, “ with which 
the Church deigned to invest a poor priest, sprung like yourself from the 
ranks of the people. I am again simply an abbé,‘as when I left Valréas to 
seek fortune in Paris. This letter,” he continued, handing it to the monk, 
“is all I have preserved of my papers. Deliver it to His Holiness.” 


It was the letter in which Louis XVI. expressed his gratitude to 
Maury for his fearless defence of the throne and the altar. Pius VIL, 
having read it, reduced the term of the offending cardinal’s imprison- 
ment to six months in the Castle of Saint Angelo, and six in the 
convent of the Lazaristos. Maury survived his degradation not quite 
three years. On the 10th of May, 1817, he died at Rome, aged 71. 

In an obscure church in that city there is a pillar bearing neither 
name, inscription, nor epitaph, but simply the engraving of a cardinal’s 
hat. Beneath it, it is said, repose the remains of the eloquent orator 
and rival of Mirabeau. 





















The Srost-Elves. 


Aut night the Frost-Elves in the starlight go; 
Their wings are white on meadow-land and vale, 
Their feet on mountain-tops and lakes below 
Dance to the icy music of the hail. 
They make the voice of hive and river fail, 
They rob the forests of their golden glow, 
And round about the moon, of vapour frail 


They wind a gloriola, white as snow. 





Their eyes are glittering in the freezing dew— 
Keen, radiant Spirits are they; but not glad— 
Their kisses kill the flowers they press them to; 
They could not find in all their straying sad 
So much exuberance of green and blue 


As April in a single violet had! 





























Loyalty George. 


By MRS. PARR. 
Autor or ‘ADAM AND Evs,’ ‘ Dorotny Fox,’ Etc. 


Cuapter XXXI. 


Oxtp Dunchy was sitting disconsolately in front of his tumble- 
down cottage, which, jammed in a cleft like the nest of a bird, 
overlooked the ferry. 

Loyalty, coming from behind, suddenly caught sight of him. 

“Oh, here’s you be,” she said, “ lookin’ so happy as if the cat 
had ’ee.” 

“ And that’s just "bout how I feel’s,” was Dunchy’s melancholy 
reply. 

“Why, what’s up ?—what have ’ee been doin’ of ?” 

“Well, mostly tryin’ to persuade them I see, that they wanted 
to go over ’cross there. But, lors, so well whistle psalms to the 
taffrail! Not they—nobody don’t want to do nothin’ now, ’ceptin 
"tis what they can do theyselves.” 

“Now that ain’t true,” and she sat down beside him, changing 
her position after a moment, so that she might face him, by 
kneeling on a smooth, worn stone below—* there’s a somethin’ I 
can’t do, and I wants you to do it for me.” 

“ All right,” said the old man, trying to maintain his moody 
expression ; “I s’poses I shall hav’ to. What is it, eh?” 

“Well,” and Loyalty took a deep-drawn breath, as if what 
she was about to say cost her an effort—<I wants ‘ee to go to 
Dock for me.” 

“ Awh, certingly!”—Dunchy's features were unknitted, ready 
to smile—“ an’ bring yer sweetheart home to’ee? Be careful of 
un,” and he dandled his arms before her. “Trate un as if he 
was a new-born babbie, or Missy’s waxen-faced doll.” 

“Here, you stow that jabber!” and she gave him a little 
push, smiling at him as she did so. “No; but, Dunchy, listen. 

Tis very partick’ler what I wants you to do—somethink no livin’ 
soul must know; and I couldn’t trust to none but you.” 
“Allright. If’tis to be done, I'll do it.” 
She gave a nod in assurance of his fidelity, and leaning her 
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elbows on his knees, so that her mouth was brought close to him 
she said, speaking slowly and distinctly— 

“Do you know of a place to Dock called Baker’s Place ? ” 

“Baker’s Place! Seems I’ve heerd tell o’ the name. Is there 
any grog shop you know of near by ?” 

Loyalty shook her head. 

“No; but it’s in Richmond Walk, not far from Mount Wise 
landing-steps ; and if you gets out and climbs up, over past where 
Daddy Johuns’s lets his boats out to, you're all but there.” 

“Tsee. Well——” 

“Well, then you must look ‘long the houses for number three, 
and when you finds it, take the knocker and knock, and ax to see 
Cap’en Hamlyn as lives there.” 

“Get alongs with ’ee!” exclaimed Dunchy, thinking he was 
being made the object of a practical joke ; “ you habn’t a-got up 
dreamin’ ’tis Apirl fool’s day, have ’ee?” 

“Sit still,” she said, for in his impatience he had half-risen. 
“Tm sayin’ what I means, and what you're to do.” 

“You is?” and he stared at her in bewilderment. ‘ The 
Cap’en! Ax for he! Why, what do ’ee think he'll do when he 
sees who ’tis? ” 
| “ He'll know,” she said significantly. ‘“ All that’s to say is, 
‘Her’ll come o’ Friday. Get the rids o’ Roger.’” 
| Dunchy’s jaw fell; his mouth gradually opened wide ; speech 

seemed to fail him. 

“What do ’ee look at me like that for?” she said, quickly 
grasping the suspicion that had entered into the old man’s mind. 
“You bain’t thinkin’ evil of me, Dunchy, be ’ee? Awh!” There 
was anguish, regret, reproach in the groan. 

“No,” cried Dunchy eagerly, his face clearing—“ no, I'd trust 
‘ee anywheres! I don’t believe the king upon his throne could 
lead ’ee astray ; only—well, ’t has pretty nigh took all the wind 
out o’ me.” 

“T knowed you'd think it strange; and if I could, I'd tell ’ee 
what ’tis about. “Taint that I don’t put trust in ’ee, but Roger 
even ain’t to know.” 

“What, never ?” 

“No, I’ve tooked a solemn oath not to tell.” 

“H’m,” said Dunchy, “ when you’m married, I dunno. If I 
was you, I should, be what it may. ‘Sides which, there ain’t no 
reason not to; you’m two now, then you'll be one. “Tain’t no 
breakin’ o’ oaths then, what you tells he. What’s yours is his’n, 
and what’s his’n’s yourn.” 

A beam of joy burst over Loyalty’s face. 


















































To feel she might 
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tell Roger lifted off half her burden; and soon, too, he might 
know—very soon; directly they were married she would tell 
him. 

“Oh, Dunchy,” she said, “ whenever I brings any trouble to 
you, you always sets it right, and gives me proper advice what 
to do.” 

The culpable old boatman, whose baseness of morals gave 
scandal to most around, was in Loyalty’s eyes a mentor, and the 
respect he knew she gave him kept him from losing all for 
himself. 

“Bless ye, the Lord love ye!” he said, with a laugh of in- 
credulity, patting her peach-like cheek with his horny hand. 
“ And that toad Roger’s goin’ to get ’ee gived to un’, and p’r’aps 
ull take ’ee away. You mustn’t now cast off the old Dunchy, you 
know. You must give me sometimes a sight of ’ee.’ 

“OQ” course,” she said, with a pretended bridle of her head. 
“Sha'n’t I have to deal for my fish with ’ee? There'll be a 
chance for passin’ off a smelly lot.” 

“No, no, now; none o’ that!” said Dunchy, wincing under an 
imputation he was occasionally given credit for. 

“T knows all about it,” she continued teasingly—“ rushin’ the 
water through ’em, and trimmin’ up their gills with a little bit o’ 
salt. You'll never be like the old Mr. Vizzick, who told Mr. 
Yabsley he was dyin’ so easy as a feather bed could make un’, all 
through feelin’ he never cheated nobody in coals, nor gived ’em 
short weight.” 

“Don’t you fear,” said Dunchy huffily. ‘“ My dyin’ won’t be 
made oneasy by countin’ up the manys stale fish I’s passed off. 
There’s so precious few I can ever find anywheres to take ’em of 
me! ‘Tis sniff, sniff fore I gets time to hoist down the basket off 
my shoulders.” 

“Come, don’t ’ee be chuff,” she said, taking him by the sleeve. 
“Now let’s hear that you knows where ’tis you’m goin’, and 
what’s to say when you gets there.” 

“*« Baker’s Place, Richmond Walk, Number three.’ ” 

“ss 

“*Her’ll come o’ Friday. Get the rids o’ Roger.’’ 

“That’s it. Hallo!” she cried, turning suddenly round; 
“‘what’s that? Who's there?” 

A rustle in the trees, which fringe the river, seemed t~ be quite 
near. There was a crackle as if a rotten branch had given way. 

“°-Tain’t anybody; they couldn’t clamber up hers, “Tis them 
drabbited roosters up agen amidst my nets, that’s what yor 
heerd. If that Jimmy Ducks don’t come along soon I'll wring 
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the necks 0’ some o’ they, and bury their bodies where they can’t 
find ’em.” 

And he winked knowingly towards Loyalty, who was bending 
over, almost losing her balance in her endeavours to catch sight 
of anything moving inshore. “Quack, quack, quack,” she heard 
presently, and drawing back as if the sound satisfied her, she 
said— 

“ And ’tis what I should do too, and if you'll send me word I'll 
come to dinner with ’ee.” 

Never having been questioned as to where she was going, or 
what she was going to do, or having any interest shown in what 
concerned or befell her, it did not strike Loyalty as strange that 
twice on turning round as she went from the Cot to see Dunchy, 
she noticed at a distance, coming the same way, Wakeham’s 
boy. 

Wakeham’s boy did not mean that he was Wakeham’s son. He 
was simply a waif picked up no one knew where, who had 
gradually come to do the fetching, carrying, spying, which any 
illicit trade makes necessary. Sharp far beyond his years, greedy, 
vicious, he was by turns kicked, cuffed, knocked about, or allowed 
a freedom which should have been denied him. In an incredibly 
short time he knew every house where a keg of spirit was 
dropped, every shop that would welcome lace, gloves, or any light 
article worth smuggling. The names of the “free” landlords 
were at his fingers’ ends, and the faces of all the revenue men 
were known to him. 

It was to this young limb of Satan that Jake George turned, 
telling him to follow Loyalty and bring him back word what 
she was up to. 

“Oh, you'll get somethin’ for your work, you bloodsuckin’ 
varmint, you.” 

George had rightly interpreted the hesitation to obey, and on 
this assurance, Banyan, for so he was nicknamed, shot off like an 
arrow, to return a few hours later with the gist of the conversa- 
tion which he had overheard. 

When he came to the message which Dunchy was to deliver, 
and repeated the words, old George’s violent agitation scared him ; 
for some minutes he feared the old man was seized with a fit, 
and that he should lose the money promised to him. Staggering 
back, George leaned for support against a piled-up heap of wrack 
and sea-weed, and this letting him sink in, his feet slid away so 
as to leave him half prostrate with no power to recover his 
balance. 

“‘He’s bin on the drink, I ’spects, and ’s took with the horrors. 
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I wish I knowed where he keeps what he’s worth,” thought 
Banyan, impressed by an idea prevalent among the smuggling 
crew that George, not being a drinker, must be a miser with 
a hoard of hidden-away money. But while he was debating 
whether he would not go and make search, Jake opened his 
eyes and staggered up. 

“ Be off,” he said, fumbling for the pence which when put into 
Banyan’s hand he from habit looked at with dissatisfaction. In 
reality it was more than he expected to get, in token of which he 
said : 

‘“‘Sha’n’t you want no more o’ me?” 

“ When I does I'll tell ye,” said Jake gruffly; and he made a 
movement of his head which repeated his desire to be relieved of 
Banyan’s company. 

Left alone, the miserable man sat down drawn in a heap 
together, his whole body quivering and twitching. Down his 
furrowed cheek the tears in great drops came rolling, and every 
now and again there escaped him an uncontrollable choking 
sob. 

The prostration following on his sudden violent emotion had 
mastered him. He realised that, mad for revenge, filled with the 
fury of a wild beast, he was weak and powerless as a child. 

He looked at his hands—those sinews of strength that had 
helped to many a deed of violence—he could not clench them tight, 
they had not the power then to holdacup. His legs, tottering, 
refused to bear his weight; in place of carrying him, he dragged 
them after him now. His sobs became a howl of helpless, hopeless, 
agony. And the hardened old miscreant in his despair proffered a 
prayer, imploring strength to do his work of murderous revenge. 
That finished, He who gave it might take the life which had been 
spent in defying its Creator every day. 

The calm which gradually came to him gave him a little fresh 
courage; by degrees he got back his shattered senses, and began 
trying to weave some settled schemes. This involved recalling 
all that Banyan had told him, and he found himself repeating 
over and over again the message to be given by Dunchy: “ Her'll 
come on Friday. Get the rids o’ Roger.” 

By that, then, Roger did not know—was to be kept in the dark 
—the visit was to be a secret from him. A ray of light seemed to 
come to Jake George. Why not use Roger?—here was a tool 
at hand—a fire, he believed, ready to burn if it was once set 
light to. 

Not mixed up with the village or its gossip, he knew but little 
of what was going on; but his eyes and ears had told him that 
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Roger was ensnared by Loyalty, and, recalling different events, 
he remembered how, the evening that he had come down 

there, he had quarrelled with Ned Hockaday about her, and 

knocked the sense out of another man who had made believe to 

kiss her. 

He thought that at least he had got hold of a sure tow-line, 
one that would drag his victim to him. The details of the whole 
plan were not clear, but what was clear was, to rouse Roger’s 
jealousy. That done, by truth or falsehood, he didn’t care which 
or how, he would fan the flame, so that together they worked 
“that murderer’s ” ruin. 

The feebleness of the body had spread itself to the mind. The 
terrible Jake George was nothing but a scarecrow now, the only 
strength left in him was his hatred for Carleton Hamlyn. He 
had brooded over his wrongs, until they had maddened a brutish, 
ungovernable nature. The sight of his granddaughter had kept 
alive the sense of injury. True, he had been silent, but much of 
that merit was from lack of opportunity. Had Captain Hamlyn 
been near, so as ever to have fallen into his power, George would 
have moved Heaven and earth to put into effect his oft-expressed 
wish, to see his enemy die the death of adog. With advancing 
age all his desires seemed to merge into this one idea—the hope 
of some day getting his revenge. The revealing to Loyalty the 
secret of her birth added a fresh spurt to his animosity, and by 
the evening of Wednesday—the day Loyalty’s conversation with 
Dunchy had been overheard—he had arrived at the conclusion 
that this discovery, which at first had so raised his anger, was to 
prove in the end a mysterious intervention for carrying out his 
desire. 

The point now reached was, that Roger must be told of 
Loyalty’s intended visit, and so set to act the spy upon her. 

He waited until the boy Banyan came to the Cot again, and 
then, having got Loyalty out of the way by sending her with a 
message for him to the Cat and Fiddle, he said, “I'll pay ye well, 
and make it worth yer while, if you keeps mum,” and he indicated 
to whom the silence must be kept, “and goes on an errand to 
Dock for me.” 

Banyan nodded acceptance of the mission. 

“Do ye know Roger Coode, when you sees him ?” 

“Do I know me granny?” whom certainly. Banyan did not 
know—“ 0’ course !” 

“Then I wants you to take that message you heard give to 
Dunchy, to him. I should like it to be writ down on paper, if I 

knew how.” 
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Writing was a rare accomplishment in country villages at that 
day. 

“TI know,” said Banyan. “I can’t set it down myself, but 
Hockaday’s sister’s boy, she as keeps the Billy Blue” (the sailor’s 
synonym for Lord Cornwallis extended to the public-houses which 
bore the popular commander’s name), “he can and he will for me, 
if you pays me and I takes the paper all ready.” 

The old man searched his pockets through, but paper was not 
plentiful then. 

“ Perhaps her’s got some,” suggested Banyan. 

“T don’t know.” 

But on the possibility, Jake went into the inner room to see. 
There was little to search through, very few articles of furniture, 
and only a box or two, and those without lock or key. 

When one has no treasures—no money, no letters—what is there 
to lock away? Loyalty had no need of places of safety; she had 
nothing to put in them. Of the two boxes her grandfather 
opened the first one was filled with her clothes, the other with 
needles, thread, buttons, &c., two foreign shells—gifts from Roger— 
a bunch of withered “boy’s love” (southernwood), some four- 
leaved clover,and an old worn blue silk neckerchief, originally given 
to Roger by Miss Anne. Stay, though, this was paper—and he 
unfolded it. There was some writing one side, but that didn’t 
matter. 

“ Here,” he said, giving it to Banyan, “ won’t this do?” 

“Us ull have to make it,” said the boy. 

And thus it happened, that the leaf from out Carleton Hamlyn’s 
pocket-book on which he had written his address was to be 
employed against her he had given it to. 

Having secured the paper Banyan left, and Loyalty, returning 
some little time after, could not believe her ears that the sound 
she heard—very like the croaking of a raven—was her grandfather 
essaying a song. She stopped to listen, and heard for the first 
time in her life from him— 





“*Twas between Ebbrow and Yarrow 
There came on a varry strong gale; 
The skipper luicked out o’ th’ huddock, 
Crying ‘Smash, man, lower the sail!’” 


“Poor old chap,” she sighed, “ singin’! Ah, I never heerd un 
do anythink like that before. I ’spects he’s goin’ totlin’, and 
me leavin’ un !—whatever will he do?” 
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Cuapter XXXII. 


Roger Coopz stood on Mount Wise—the Mount Wise of that 
song which Mrs. Coode had reproachfully reminded him his father 
used to sing—nay, more, he stood at the bottom of Mount Wise 
hill, below which is the sentry box leaned against by Poll when, 
in company with 

“Bet and Sue, 


Who stood there too, 
A-shivering by her side,” 


she flung at the Port Admiral her indignant protest of 


““Who ever heard in the sarvice of a frigate made to sail 
On Christmas Day, it blowing hard with sleet and snow and hail? 
I pawned my earrings for the beef, it weighed at least a stone. 
Now my fancy man is sent to sea and I am left alone!” 


Roger was leaning against the low stone wall, over which he 
looked down on the landing-steps. It was at a quiet hour of the 
morning, when few people were about. 

The liberty men had gone off, and the shore-going ones 
were at their work. Roger was on his way to get Captain 
Hamlyn’s daily orders, but, finding himself a good half-hour in 
advance of his usual time, he had stopped to have a look round, 
and to, what he termed, ruminate a bit. 

To judge by his face, the reflections he was engaged on were of 
a pleasant nature. A great change for the better had of late 
come over Roger, and it was of rare occurrence now that his two 
natures set up any antagonism. 

His hand was thrust into the breast of his shirt, inside which 
the two ends of his neckerchief were tucked, and while engaged 
in thought, he fingered gently one of the corners in which some- 
thing small, wrapped up in paper, was tied. 

At length raising himself so that he stood up straight, he 
looked about, first one side, then the other, and finally over the 
little wall. 

Except the sentry keeping guard below, not a soul could he 
see, and this ascertained, he drew out the little packet, and taking 
it from the paper, placed it in the palm of his hand. 

It was a plain gold ring, the wedding-ring which he had 
purchased the day before; and locking at it, Roger seemed to 
see, framed by the slender circle, the rapture-lighted face of 
Loyalty. 

He had not told her he meant to buy it, meaning it should be 
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a surprise to her; and as he stood stealthily gazing at it, he 
pictured her joy, the pretty things she'd say, the tender, sweet 
caresses she'd give to it—and to him, too—he was sure of his 
share for bringing it. 

A noise of footsteps made him alter his position—somebody was 
coming. He quickly shut his hand, and, sailor-like, commenced 
whistling, so that it should not be fancied that he was doing, 
feeling, thinking of anything. 

He had not looked round, but, judging that now, by his side, 
some one was standing near, he turned his head, and a boy, a boy 
he did not know, put into his hand a bit of paper and then 
scampered off up the hill to join Banyan, who, in the true spirit 
of a spy, had sent a scout to do what he might suffer for. 

Roger stood for a moment watching the boy’s retreating figure, 
then he hastily wrapped up the ring and put it back into his 
place of safety, after which he unfolded and smoothed—so as to 
be able to read what was on it—the crumpled piece of paper. 

“* Her'll come o’ Friday. Get the ridso’ Roger,’” he made out 
with difficulty, written in a laboured way with irregular charac- 
ters. 

“ Her’ll come! Who'll come?” 

But quick as the thought, the her had turned to Loyalty. 
There was no other her to Roger. But no, it couldn’t be she. It 
was a trick some one was playing him—the pleasant look on 
Roger’s face died out; he didn’t like tricks, didn’t like the people 
who played them. Taking the paper up to have a yet more 
critical look at it, he saw the writing on the other side—“ 3, 
Baker’s Place, Richmond Walk.” Why, that was the Captain’s 
writing. He could swear to it, the R and W, and that little turn 
with the B. The mystery thickened. A dozen ideas came into 
his head, to be dismissed before they had formed themselves into 
shape, until a thought occurred to him of Hockaday—Ned. Surely 
this was no tomfoolery with him? He knew he was still knocking 
about near, because a shipmate he’d met had told him, and Rozzy 
too, he'd seen him coming out of his Aunt’s house, the Billy 
Blue. A shiver ran through Roger. If he thought that Loyaliy 
would ever set foot inside that den of ill-fame, he’d—but imagi- 
nation failed to suggest to Roger what he’d do. Hockaday, 
yes, that was it—he’d lay what you liked he’d hit the right 
nail on the head there. Some maudlin nonsense of trying to 
entice back to his mother’s apron-string this blathering young 
fool. 

Roger was very severe on the poor youth, to whom, hitherto, 
he had vouchsafed pity. And now he came to turn the thing 
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about, other facts fitted in.© Hadn’t he seen that old villain 
Dunchy yesterday; it didn’t strike him then, he only thought 
what a devil of a hurry he was in with some cock-and-a-bull story 
of having come over to see after the money for a bit of pilotage, 
but he saw through him now, and remembered that the hoary old 
sinner had, in his carneying way, put it to him when he was 
coming home, what day should he tell Loyalty to look out for 
him ?—should he say Friday ?—was he certain sure he couldn’t 
come o’ Friday? That was that they might know if the 
coast would be clear. Oh, well, he'd pretty soon have an end 
put to that—no more o’ Dunchy for him; and so he'd give 
Loyalty to understand, and in very plain language, too. Roger’s 
masterful spirit was rising ; he felt a rabid desire to have it out 
with somebody. 

The clock struck ten. Roger started to find that the last half- 
hour had gone so swiftly. He ran down the steps leading to the 
walk below and hurried on, re-perusing every now and again as 
he went the scrawled message on the paper. But the address, 
“ Baker’s Place, Richmond Walk,” written in the Captain’s hand, 
how was that to be explained? Like many a strong-headed 
person, Roger liked to believe his conjectures were right ones; 
still he could not but confess that this was a lock which no key 
he had found would open. Again there came the question of who 
would care to warn him. Roger was at a standstill and about to 
declare himself beaten, when a sudden flash presented Rozzy. Of 
course! certainly! without a doubt he had solved the mystery. 
The Captain was constantly in the habit of tearing out these 
leaves from his pocket-book and using them to send messages, 
directions, in a hundred different ways. One of them had fallen 
into Rozzy’s hand, and he, having devised this method of 
acquainting Roger with a fact he wanted him to know, had 
employed, for he could not write himself, some one to write for 
him. 

“T know I shall be the death of that boy,” was Roger’s grateful 
soliloquy. “I'll thrash him into the middle of next week,” he 
said to himself, fully believing at the time he meant to do so, 
although, notwithstanding Rozzy’s fear and awe, quite explained 
by the threats used towards him, Roger had never laid in punish- 
ment the weight of his finger on the poor lad. 

“Tl just see him,” thought Roger, referring to his matutinal 
audience with the Captain, “and according to what he wants I 
shall know what to be after.” 

The Captain was down, he was told, and had breakfasted ; but 
instead, as was usual, of going up at once, Roger was desired to 
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wait, the Captain would send for him. The truth being that 
Carleton Hamlyn was at his wits’ ends to know how in heaven’s 
name should he dispose of Roger. Accustomed all his life to send 
any one under his orders off at a moment’s notice, on the wildest, 
most erratic, scatter-brain errands and messages, now that he had 
received Loyalty’s message to get rid of Roger he could not devise 
a single plan. Dunchy had seen him early on the previous day, so 
that he had had ample time to arrrange some scheme; but the 
invention involving some trouble and bother, Carleton, true to 
his nature, had put it off, put it off, until Roger was there 
waiting below and he had absolutely not an idea. 

“What can I do?” he kept on repeating; “it’s such an absurd 
thing to have to send a man away, and not to know where to send 
him, because, after all, it’s not so easy as it seems. Of course there 
are dozens of places he could go, but what’s he to go for? Oh, it’s 
not a bit of good; I must write to St. John’s to Chambers, and ask 
him like a good fellow to keep Coode kicking his heels about 
there for a few hours, and then send him back with a pretended 
answer. I'll write a note for Coode to take.” 

And therefore Captain Hamlyn explained to Captain Chambers 
that he would be doing him a great service if he would keep the 
bearer, Roger Coode, for some hours, and then write a note and give 
him as if in answer. 

Quite pleased with this brilliant solution of his difficulty, the 
Captain was more than usually beaming. 

“You see, Coode,” he began, “I don’t want the boat to-day, and 
I don’t want you—so!” 

But Roger, whose desire was running ahead, and whose plans 
had been matured below, had already got out “'Thank’ee, sir; I 
was going to ask, if you didn’t want the boat, whether you could 
Spare me?” 

“Just so; justso. Only I’m afraid, Coode, not to-day, because of 
this note—something important to Captain Chambers I want you 
to take for me. Any other time ¥ 

“ It’s all right, sir.” _Inwardly Roger was saying “ Another such 
fool’s errand, I'll wager, as I had after that drabitted dog; ” but 
taking up his hat he said “ Want it taken soon, I suppose, sir?” 

“Oh, yes, immediately, directly, don’t delay in setting off with 
it; go at once.” 

Now had this order been at all unusual Roger would have felt 
bound to obey it to the letter, but the Captain always wanted 
everything done immediately. He would tell you to be off about a 
thing as speedily as possible, and a hour after be so sorry you had 
been in such a hurry. 
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** And come back, sir, I suppose, at once? ” 

* Not at all—no; I don’t want you back. If you find you’re in 
clover, stay. To-morrow at this hour will do for me.” 

Roger went out, convinced that it was just as he supposed—no 
reason on earth for him to go, or at all events for him to hurry 
off. ‘He won’t be any the wiser,” he said, “if I first go and 
polish off that young vagabond Rozzy. Here,” he cried, catching 
sight of the culprit, “I say, what was you up to yesterday? You 
kept yourself pretty well out o’ sight of me.” 

“T was ravin’ with the toothache,” was Rozzy’s dismal reply. 

“Oh, toothache—was that all?” 

Rozzy looked at him reproachfully. In his opinion that was 
about enough to bear. “I don’t know what you means by ‘all’,” 
he said glumly; “it most drove me mazed. They said that that 
Tuttel out by Devil’s Point wud draw un, and ‘so he tried to; he 
pulled and hauled, and all but stood ’pon my head, but he’s in my 
jaw now. “Tain’t much good having outside your door that by 
God’s grace and mercy you kills moles, rats, and all sorts o’ 
vermins and ven’mous creatures, and then can’t aise a poor sawl’s 
tooth that’s come to ’ee, and that’s what he didn’t do to me.” 

“ Have you seen that boy Banyan ’bout this way?” 

“No; I shouldn’t ha’ spoke to un if Thad. Why,” he added, 
answering Roger’s look of enquiry, “ didn’t you say if you catched 
me takin up with he you'd larrup me?” 

Roger stood looking so gloomily that Rozzy wondered if he was 
about to carry out this threat now. 

Evidently nothing was to be got from Rozzy. 

“ You didn’t see Dunchy, yesterday ?” 

“Tss, I did.” 

“Well, what did he say to you?” 

“He didn’t say nothin’, I crookeyed down behind a wall. He'd 
got a girt stick with un, and after he played that there trick 
on Hessy Yeo, us boys called after un ‘ Fresh fish,’ holdin’ of our 
noses this ways, and ’t ’as angered Dunchy with me ever since.” 

“What wall was it you ercokeyed behind? Where did you 
see him ?” 

He was cuttin’ into Stonehouse Hill. I reckon he’d been lookin’ 
after you; he came past Baker’s Place way.” 

“Well, keep your eyes open, and if you see him or Loyalty—she 
might come to Dock to-day—you say I’m in search of ’em; they’!l 
know.” 

Roger went off full of perplexity, he could not tell how to act or 
what to think. Rozzy was evidently no party to the conspiracy, 
and this made the Captain’s handwriting on the paper assume a 
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more ominous form. Loyalty had said should she come and coax 
him—meaning in regard to giving Roger leave—but surely such 
an act in reality would never occur to her. Then she had asked 
was he gay? Oh how these suggestions and revelations tortured 
him !—and to have to bear them, to be haunted by suspicion, for a 
whole day? Roger felt it was more than he had courage to bear. 

Surely this confounded note might be delivered later on? It 
would not make such a vast difference in the time. Supposing 
now that he went off by the way that, if she walked, and Roger 
felt sure that walk she would, Loyalty would come—well, if he 
had to go all the way on to Fairstoke, he might get the loan of a 
boat to take him to Cawsand Bay, and from there to Captain 
Chambers’ house was a mere nothing. That’s what he’d do; 
and feeling in his neckerchief corner, to see what money he had, 
tied up there, his fingers touched the ring—he had it in him to 
fling it into the sea. These mysteries, doubts, suspicions, had 
stirred into life the old nature. Roger was a different man. 

Desirous of saving as much time as possible, he ran on to Poor 
Man’s Corner, got into a boat there, and landed at Stonehouse 
Hard. From thence he hastened with all speed through by the 
road—then scarcely more than a lane—which leads by way of 
Milbay to Plymouth. Notte Street would take him down to the 
Barbican, and he was soon hurrying past the handsome old- 
fashioned houses which stood side by side with the shops of block- 
makers, compass-makers, ship-chandlers marking the approach to 
the ancient port. 

toger had decided to cross from the Barbican to Turnchapel, 
because Loyalty, unlike most of the Ferrers people, preferred the 
path by the Cliffs to the shorter way to Plymouth by the road. 

Ferried across, he scrambled up the landing-place, and through 
a gap in the thorn hedge soon reached the field which skirts Jinny 
Cliff. Along here he walked, only pausing to look over the steep 
descent at a point where, hitherto hidden, a little cove runs in, 
giving safe shelter to a boat—and there a boat lay moored, and 
curled up in its bottom old Dunchy was sleeping. 

The cry of surprise which had escaped Roger turned suddenly 
into an oath, as his quick eye caught sight of something bundled 
up on the seat. It was Loyalty’s gay-coloured shawl. 

The warning he had had, then, was no hoax. It was she who 
was coming !—was coming, and he had missed her. Roger was 
already retracing his steps, groaning, hissing as he went, at the 
loss of time. The boat he had come over in had not gone back; 
he jumped in, seized the oars, and, deaf to its owner’s expostula- 
tions, rowed himself across. He did not ask himself where he 
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was going; his legs seemed to have decided that question, and 
also to have decided that they would carry him along with right 
good will. 

He caught some of the remarks made as he dashed past people, 
heard them call after him: but it would have taken more than a 
voice to stop Roger. 

In preference to Milbay, he went back by the marshes to 
Stonehouse, through the halfpenny gate, over the little bridge to 
the foot of the hill, ready to turn into the road which leads 
straight to Baker’s Place, when a burly figure coming from that 
same direction opposed him by planting himself in his way, and 
catching him tight hold by the two shoulders. 

“Hallo, my hearty! What breeze is blowing you along at this 
rate? Where are you bound for, eh ?” 

Roger recognised a chum he had fallen in with the day before, 
a good fellow, but being just paid off, like the then Jack ashore, 
not quite sober—in the stage when argument is in the ascendant. 

“Tm in a deuce of a hurry,” said Roger, trying to set himself 
free; “Tl be back again in a jiffey; I’ve got to give a message 
to my Commodore.” 

“Tf that’s all, mate, you'll just drop anchor alongside me ;” and 
the big fellow launched his Herculean body forward, causing 
Roger to stagger. “”Tain’t 0’ no good your tryin’ to go on,” and 
indeed, while kept in the grip Anderson had on him, Roger felt 
powerless to move. “I see your Cap’en,” and the head was 
nodded sententiously, “ get inside of a coach a hour ago, and drive 
off Plymouth way with a female woman.” 

Fifty Andersons would not have held Roger now. He gave a 
violent jerk, and was off like an arrow, leaving his bewildered 
shipmate looking helplessly after him, muttering, as he shook his 
head mournfully : 

“ He’s drunk! That’s what’s the matter with him. You can’t 
scud along at that rate, not if you’re sober.” 


“ Cap’en not in?” said Roger. 

He had reached the house in Baker Place, but not stopping to 
knock at the door, as his custom was, had walked straight into 
the landlady’s sitting-room. 

“No, nor I don’t know when he will be,” she said, a little 
huffed at what she chose to consider a liberty. “I must let him 
see I notices it,” she thought, “or next I shall have him trampin’ 
in and out as bold as if he was aboard his own ship.” 

“Who is it he’s got with him ?” 

The brusque tone but added fuel to the landlady’s fire. 
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“Oh, well, that he best knows hisself,” she answered loftily. 
She hadn’t let her rooms for years for nothing to navy officers. 
No playing the spy on them through her. “I run out to get my 
bits o’ things in ’fore they was all tore to rags with the tremenjous 
wind that’s blowin’, and when I come back the door was ajar. Now 
you knows all I’ve got to tell ’ee.” 

“Yes, but he went away in a coach, didn’t he?” 

The landlady was about to fence still more, but she thought 
this might be carrying matters rather far. “Well, nowI thinks 
of it,” she said, “’twas a coach, ’cos the young Doel ran up 
Stonehouse Hill way and hailed one.” 

“ And who went in it with him?” 

“Not you,” she said, emphatically, “nor me; and that’s "bout 
enuf for they who should mind their own businesses to know. I 
ain’t here to fetch and carry for nobody,” she added, with rising 
asperity. “I lets my lodgings, and I lets my lodgers alone.” 

A short experience had taught Roger that this lady’s temper 
had best be let cool down. Early but active service in the 
bumboat line had made her equally proficient with her hands and 
her tongue. Her boast was now that, through her “’art bein’ 
wrong, and pushed over, out from its proper side,” she’d settled 
down quiet and genteel; but did opportunity require it, her 
masked talents were still ready for those who roused her anger. 

“Oh, it’s of no matter!” said Roger, forcing himself to keep 
calm ; “I only wanted to know if he’d be back soon or no.” 

“ He won’t have his dinner home, if that’s what you wants to 
know. He’s goin’ to the Port Admiral’s ; I heard him say so.” 

“All right,” said Roger ; “ you needn’t to mention you've seen 
me. He won’t ask; he fancies I’m gone on a message he sent me, 
and so I am, only I wants to be off on a bit of a spree.” 

“Awh! it’s that, is it?” and she gave a sympathetic wink 
towards him. “ Well, ’tis my belief that isn’t far off what he’s 
after. Like master, like man, ’t seems to me.” 


CuaptTer XXXIII. 


Duncuy, Dunchy! 

The one idea in Roger’s mind was to reach the old man and 
wring from him every word he knew. 

Back by the same road he went at the same break-neck speed, 
hardly stopping to take breath until he reached the Barbican. 
Here he was obliged to wait for a boat; one was more than half 
across, but was not yet in. He moved restlessly from this place 
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to that, too occupied to note anything beyond the fact that those 
he sought were not there. 

“’Spectin’ anybody, mate ? ” said a man whose curiosity he had 
languidly aroused. 

In an instant Roger's face and manner were imperturbable. 

“No, not I,” he said, with indifference; “only I'd got a friend 
coming in a coach, and I wondered if they’d gone over or no.” 

A friend in a coach suggesting nothing less than having a 
friend who found it perhaps difficult to keep his legs, the answer 
was made with confidence. 

“No coach been down this ways, not—well, not since four this 
morning, I may say, for that was "bout the hour that seed me 
here. I ain’t,” he added, after further reflection, “seed nothing 
not worthy o’ observation, ’ceptin ’twas a pretty bit of goods that 
rayther took my fancy.” 

Roger’s heart beat furiously. 

“ Ah,” he said, seemingly intent on kicking one of the several 
remnants of dropped fish that lay close by, “ your style, was she? 
And what’s that like ? How long ago did she go over?” 

The man laughed at what he supposed to be Roger’s anxiety to 
catch up with this fair one. 

“ Awh,” he said, “ there ain’t no call for you to hurry ; she’s off 


and away by this time. But she was a comely piece! Hair all 


” 


dark and curly like—I likes dark-haired maidens—and a eye 
And he broke out into an old galley-fire song : 


‘Oh she had a dark and a rolling eye.’ 


Iss, and a tongue too, for I axed her if there was anythink I 
could do, and her says, ‘ You can hold yer jaw, her says. But I 
didn’t mind; I like ’em a bit spitish, particklerly spicy ones 
like she.” 

Roger waited to hear no more. Without doubt that was 
Loyalty. Coming in a coach they would, to ensure a better road, 
take a more circuitous way, and thus he had missed her. 

“ Jammed in a clench,” he muttered. ‘‘ And now what next to 
do? At all events cross the ferry, and while doing so, try to 
come to some further decision. Of course they would be gone. 
Evidently it was for her that that vile old wretch Dunchy 
was waiting.” Still, he could not feel easy without going to make 
certain; and again he went along the bit of road, and climbed 
through the hedge-gate and up over the field, until he gained the 
spot by the Cliff from which he had seen the boat. It was gone. 
They had thus, he calculated, got pretty nigh on two hours’ start 
of him. 

Accustomed as most sailors are to go for many hours without 
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food, the strain put upon Roger made him feel empty and faint. 
While these bodily exertions were being made, his mind was 
working with equal activity, and a thousand suggestions and 
insinuations were being clamoured by as many demons. Their 
voices now seemed to grow louder than ever; every beat of his 
heart, every throb of his pulse, had a separate tongue. 

“T must get something to eat,” he said, consulting a substantial 
silver watch, of which he was very proud. “”I'won’t make much 
difference in the time; and go and see her I will, cost what 
it may.” 

Standing back in the road he had passed the little wayside 
beer-house, to which he now went back, and asked if they’d any- 
thing to give him in the shape of food. 

“Well, not much,” the landlady said. “There was biscuits, 
and butter and bread, but no meat. You be come on a Banyan 
day.” 

“The soft tack ‘ull suit me best,’ and he cut himself a 
substantial hunk of bread-and-butter. In the progress of its 
being devoured, he inquired if they kept any spirits by them. 

“Well,” said the landlady, with a knowing look, “if you feels 
all-overish like, and wants a little gived ’ee, 1 can spare it out of 
a bottle I keeps for myself, and we'll tack it on to the bread-and- 
butter.” 

Roger understood the dodge perfectly, and the way the want of 
license was evaded. He drank off one glass of spirit, and held it 
out to be refilled. 

“This ’ull make number two, you know,” said the woman, 
warningly. 

“Don’t you be afeard, mother,” said Roger confidently, setting 
down the empty glass and preparing to pay ; “I ain’t one as takes 
more than I knows to be good for me.” 

And he spoke the iruth. The food and stimulant had made of 
him a different man. He could walk now; his limbs felt steady. 
That mad rush of blood beating and surging all over his body 
had calmed down. As he went along, he felt able to think, and 
reflect what would be the best course to pursue with Loyalty. 
During the whole time, while all these suspicions were maddening 
him, love had never ceased to knock at his heart, and though 
Roger still refused to open the door to it, through a tiny chink 
he now listened to the passionate voice of the eloquent pleader. 

Impulsive as she was, never trained or taught like other women, 
after all, was it not possible that some wild notion might have 
taken sudden possession of Loyalty ?—some idea that if she saw 
Captain Hamlyn, knowing that when she was a child he had 
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wished to benefit her, he might wish to do so still; in what way 
toger failed to see, only that it was most likely to be some scheme 
concerning him. Or her grandfather—old Jake—he had not 
thought of him before ; heaven only knew into what scrapes that 
villainous old rascal might not fall. It was known, or at least 
more than guessed at, that he had used Loyalty as a go-between 
before ; might not something of that sort be the case now, and 
Loyalty be sent to put the screw on the Captain? Oh, Love, 
mighty sorcerer, by its enchantments suppositions look probable 
that at another time would not hold one single drop of water. 
Already Roger was taking Loyalty to task, trying to assume a 
great show of anger towards her, pointing out, in the severest 
terms he could command, the unmaidenliness, the indiscretion, 
the boldness she had been guilty of; and in the midst of all this 
condemnation, and the indignation he meant to show, a sudden 
throb of his heart made him brush something from his eyes, as 
he realised the great burden that would be lifted from him if he 
found, as he now believed he should, that though he might have 
folly, imprudence, thoughtlessness to condemn, there was no 
worse evil to censure. Folly he could forgive, folly he could 
forget, and a click in his throat which caught his breath 
betrayed the tenderness he was ready to lavish on the trans- 
gressor. 


Rapidly as he walked, by the time Roger reached that point of 


the Cliff from where, nestling below, Ferrers can be seen, the 
short winter afternoon was almost at an end. The light, grown 
dim, was fading away. Far out o’er the sea there stretched a 
short broken line of orange red, already being swallowed up in a 
sky inky and black. 

Roger paused ; he was looking at, without seeing, that which lay 
before him. Trying to decide how he could best insure an 
interview with Loyalty, he did not wish to go to the Cot, 
neither, in his present frame of mind, had he any wish to 
encounter Dunchy, who, he desired to recollect, was an old man. 
His mother, too, he particularly wanted to avoid. What was to 
be done? Roger’s eyes roamed round in search of one of those 
boys, usually swarming everywhere, whom he could send with a 
message, asking Loyalty to come to the Shag Cliff, where he was 
waiting for her. The Cliff was close by ; involuntarily he turned 
himself in its direction, and, caught by one of those phantasms 
which the great magician of our fancy creates for us, as he 
unconsciously moved along he saw himself and Loyalty already 
standing there together, his arms had enfolded her, his eyes were 
gazing into eyes that looked at him again, on his breast her head 
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was leaned, and into his ears with many a penitent sob and tear 
she poured the confession of her mad adventure. 

“ Why, oh, I never !—Roger !” 

Hey presto! vanish the vision, and in its stead there stood the 
sweet reality, Loyalty herself. 

Until now, had Roger ever known how dearly he loved her? 
Surely not, surely not. Straining her to his heart, it was like 
the lost found, the dead come back to life again. Mingled with 
his love there was the great joy of thankfulness that he had found 
her here. What better proof could he have that all was right 
than this prompting in her to seek out their old trysting-place, 
the spot above all others sacred to their love. No, no, she was 
true to him, true!—how could he doubt her? 

“ Why,” she began, the first to speak, “if anybody had put it to 
me who was the last I was looking to see, I should have said you, 
toger.” 

“ And yet I finds you waiting here ;” and while he spoke he 
kissed again her mouth, her eyes, her cheeks. 

“ Oh, but that ain’t nothing new;” and with a rapid glance 
Loyalty scanned her lover’s face, apparently well satisfied with 
the expression she found there, for, assuming a coquettish air, she 
added, “‘ *I'wasn’t to see you that I was come.” 

“No?” 

“No. Whenever I wants to think a bit, and set things fitty 
inside my head, I comes up here.” 

“Oh !—and puts your shawl and bonnet on? It seems to me 
you're mighty smart to day!” and he took hold of the skirt of 
her gown and held it up to show her. 

Not having returned to the Cot, Loyalty was still dressed as she 
had been to go to Plymouth; all the finery she possessed she had 
put on her. The day had been such an exciting one that, instead 
of going home after leaving Dunchy, she had made her way up to 
the Shag Cliff, feeling that she wanted to recall and think over 
the various things Captain Hamlyn had told her. That there was 
the remotest chance of meeting Roger had never entered her 
mind ; the Captain had positively said that he sent him out of 
the way. By “out of the way” could he mean he had sent him 
home ?—here ? 

“Smart!” she said, in answer to Roger’s remark upon her, 
affecting the while to cast down her eyes in a critical survey, 
so that she might think of somethin’ else to say—“ aint you 
always tellin’ me that maidens can’t be too careful in their looks 
to please you? ” 

“And was all this put on, then, only to please me?” 
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Loyalty made a cherry of her rosy lips. 

“T didn’t know as how I was goin’ to see you,” she said, 
glancing coyly out of the corners of her eyes. 

“Then ’twas to please somebody else—eh ?” 

The words came huskily, he could hardly command his voice ; 
that terrible dread was clutching at his heart again. 

“ Roger !” she said reproachfully, and as she spoke she twined 
her arms round his neck, “ who else is there I’ve got to please 
but you? Do TI care that”—and she gave a puff of breath that 
might have blown away a thistle down—“ for the value of what 
any other man thinks or says? and some of ’em talks up a lot o’ 
nonsense to me.” 

“ And you listens to them ?” 

“ Well, not bein’ deaf, like poor old Dunchy, I’m forced to; but 
it all drops into one ear, to drop out o’ t’other.” 

Dunchy! That name was like a fresh spark dropped on a 
smouldering fire. Loyalty was still speaking, adding— 

“ But when you gives me any praise, Roger—and it don’t come 
very often, you know—I drops it down into my heart of hearts, 
where I keeps stored up all my love for you.” 

But Roger was not listening. He had put the palm of one 
hand under her chin, turning her face up towards him, so that 
his eyes might devour each feature. 

“Who was it made you so fair to look upon?” he said, as if 
the words were wrung from him. “God, or the devil, I 
wonder ?” 

“Either may. You wouldn’t have me differ’nt, would ee?” 
she asked, her face flushing with conscious pride of her great 
beauty. “Like Phoebe Rowe ”—and she swelled out her cheeks— 
“ would ee rather see me?” 

“If Phoebe Rowe was you, and you was she,” said Roger 
sternly, “there might chance be a precious sight more happiness 
in store for us two.” 

“Tis a pity you didn’t think o’ that before.” Phoebe Rowe’s 
merit was a sore subject with Loyalty. 

“Taint never too late ‘til after the ring’s put on,” was Roger’s 
reply. “I ain’t afeard of the answer she'll give me when I puts 
the question to her.” Not that he meant to say this; there was 
but one thought in his mind, the overwhelming desire that 
Loyalty should of her own accord, without any leading up to it 
from him, make free confession of where she had been that day, 
and of what she had done. 

“Qh, well,” she said, her quick generous heart ready to take 
blame to herself, “ us isn’t up here to haggle about Phebe Rowe; 
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my mind was turned upon very differ’nt things when you comed 
on me so suddent like; I was thinkin’ ”—and she hesitated— 
“ thinkin’ how when I did see ’ee I’d got somethin’ to say.” 

Roger's heart gave a bound—now it was coming, now he was 
going to hear; the little hesitation of speech, the casting down 
of the eyes, were proofs positive to Roger. He flung his arms 
round her, drew her to him. 

“Yes, yes,” he said hurriedly, “I’m listenin’; go on!” 

“Oh!” and she gave a little nervous laugh, for it was of her 
grandfather’s future she had intended speaking, “I haven’t not 
got anythink really to tell.” 

Nothing to tell! It was as if a bullet had pierced Roger, and his 
tightened embrace was because he felt himself stagger and reel. 

“T haven’t been nowheres since you was here, and not done 
nothink.” 

“No?” he managed to say— what, not done nothin’ to-day?” 

Loyalty raised her eyes with a feeling of suspicion, but the 
expression in Roger’s face banished every fear that her secret 
was in his possession. He was gazing at her with a look of 
passionate tenderness such as she had rarely, if ever, before seen. 
His whole soul was in his face as he added, “ Not been nowheres 
but here?” 

“ Nowheres.” 

Except the regret that for the present she was forced to 
deceive him, the lie she told had no weight with Loyalty. She 
had been trained to mislead people, and put them on the wrong 
scent, and it had never occurred to her that any blame was 
attached to so doing. Later on Roger would know all, and they 
would laugh together over how cleverly he had been bamboozled. 

“‘ Nowheres,” she repeated, resting her chin against his breast, 
while her limpid eyes looked into his, reflecting back all the love 
they saw there ; “ and as for doin’, would ’ee like I should show ’ee 
what the best thing is I’ve a-done all to-day? Well, ’tis this!” 
and, like the sting of a bee, she darted a kiss from her rosy lips on 
to his mouth. 

It is said that in one flash of time we may recall a life’s history. 
For a moment, barely more, Roger stood transfixed, looking at 
Loyalty, but in that moment he seemed to himself to see the 
siren that had him in her clutches. 

What was he todo? Fly from her? Cast her off for ever ?—or 
stay—stay to be enslaved fathoms deeper than before ? 

She was looking into his face—without moving his eyes he 
could see the shawl she had thrown off—the same one he had 
seen lying in the boat, when Dunchy was waiting for her—the 
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lips she had just withdrawn from his had, he now believed, given 
their sweetness to another man—the love-light in her eyes had 
been kindled at the fire of his. What would he do? Would he 
stay? Would he go? Would he keep his self-respect, or lose it 
and himself in... He had given his answer. Loyalty was in 
his arms, struggling against a flood of passionate caresses such as 
Roger had never before given her. 

“ Roger! Roger!” she cried, freeing herself. 

“ What is it?” he said, hoarsely. 

“You frightens me.” Puckering her face into a half-smile, half- 
frown, she added, “ Whatever’s come to ’ee? I never knowed ’ee 
like this before.” 

“ Because,” he said, with a harsh laugh, “I never felt before as 
I do now.” 

“No, Roger, no,” for he had thrown his arms round her again, 
“you terrifies me, oh !—you hurts me.” 

“Do I?” he said savagely, “that’s what I want to. I want to 
hurt you. If I could, I'd hug all the breath out of your body,” 
and his embrace tightened until she seemed held in a vice; “ then 
you could boast,’—his hold had suddenly relaxed—* that you'd a 
sweetheart hung so well as a father.” 

Loyalty gave a sharp cry. Never in all the years he had 
known her had she once heard that taunt from him. 

Stung to the quick, she pushed him roughly aside, and took a few 
hasty steps asif toleave him. But in amoment the flush of anger 
passed. He, Roger, willingly pain her! Impossible! Never! 

“Roger,” she said turning back to where she had left him. 
“ Roger !” ; 

He was gone! Loyalty saw him rushing, at a mad helter- 
skelter, along the Cliff. 

“ Roger !” she cried, “ Roger ! ” 

But he did not stop. 

“Roger, stay! I want you, Roger!” 

But he went on. 
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At top speed, like one pursued or possessed, Roger ran on, neve 
stopping to take breath, until from sheer exhaustion he flung him- 
self down at the foot of the steep descent where stands the ancient 
church of Ferrers Bay. 

There he lay, motionless, almost senseless, neither knowing nor 
caring where he was. Gradually the swish, swish of the sea 
came to his ears, then his eyes opened on the old gray tower 
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beyond, with the tops of the standing tombstones showing white 
over the wall, and he wondered had any of those, resting there, 
ever gone through such anguish of soul as he was suffering then. 
He had half raised himself to look about, but the sickening sense 
of his misery coming over him again, he let himself fall, this time 
with his face turned towards the earth. And there he lay, the 
long roll of the waves as they washed in and back sounding some- 
times near, sometimes far off, growing fainter and fainter, until 
they seemed to stop. 

toger awoke, whether he had slept hours or minutes he did 
not know. He was cold, chilled to the bone, his limbs seemed 
stiff and frozen. With difficulty he got up, began beating himself 
with his crossed arms, and stamping on the ground with his feet. 

A little animation restored, he tried to see the time, but it 
was too dark. For aught he knew it might be the middle of the 
night, and a shiver ran through him at the mere thought of any 
more lying on the ground. He would walk to get himself warm, 
but he was cold inside as well as out, and he began to recall a 
little inn not much out of the way leading into the Plymouth 
Road where, if it was any reasonable hour, he might get some- 
thing hot. Bodily suffering is a good balance to mental pain, and 

Roger hurrying along thought of little else but the probabilities. 

of getting shelter. He was quite cheered to catch sight of the 
little twinkle of light in the window, and beyond measure 
surprised on reaching the house and stepping in, to see by the 
clock it wanted nearly half-an-hour to seven. 

He sat down by the fire and had a glass of hot grog brought to 
him, to find that his troubles had taken a seat by his side. Again 
he went over all that he had gone through during the day, and 
everything that was black looked still blacker. 

The casual looker-in would. have seen but a young man with a 
glass before him and a spoon in his hand, with which he was 
turning round and round a piece of unmelted sugar. But to 
Roger’s eyes, in the glass was a whirlpool, and the bit of sugar 
was himself being eddied, engulfed, sucked up, carried down to 
destruction. 

Since his meeting with Loyalty, all confidence and trust in 
himself was gone—the two Rogers were alive in him again, and 
the one loathed and despised the other. As each in turn got 
uppermost he made his voice heard, one insisting on immediate 
flight, running off at once. to sea—anything so as to put 
the distance of the poles between Loyalty and him; the other 
urging a love which could not be overcome, blaming, censuring, 
upbraiding, but blinding his eyes all the time. 
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These thoughts, now vague, now taking shape, surged and went 
whirling through his mind until, abandoned by hope, his body 
seemed to succumb in sympathy, his legs slid out, he sank lower 
in his chair, his arms fell by his side, his hands thrust themselves 
into the depths of his pockets. One of them came in contact with 
something there, something which it seemed unconsciously, to 
him, to draw out and hold up to his sight. With a half-stupefied 
gaze Roger recognised the letter, which the stirring events of the 
day had caused to slip his memory. 

“But a few hoursago!” Good heavens, what a time it seemed 
since it had been given to him to deliver ; and, certain links rapidly 
fastening themselves together, it flashed into his mind, what had 
it to do with the deception played upon him? Roger had been 
all his life a trustworthy man, and for his station he held a very 
exalted idea of honour, but in the twinkling of an eye he had torn 
open that letter and was reading— 


“Dear CHARLEY, 

“A favour to ask of you.—Will you contrive something to 
keep the bearer, my man Coode, kicking his heels about for an 
hour or so? I want him out of the way, and can think of no 
other means of getting rid of him. When you think he has been 
kept long enough, scribble a line for him to bring back to 

“ Your old chum, 
“CarLeton Hamtyn.” 


toger’s teeth ground themselves together as he read this note 
over and over again, each time finding in it a fresh insult, another 
sting. The immeasurable distance the writer saw between 
himself and “my man Coode,” who was to be kept “ kicking 
his heels about,” made Roger writhe again. “I want him 
out of the way,” he read. “ Out of the way !—out of the way!” 
he repeated. Already Roger had gone through the agony of 
picturing two he saw together; but he had been spared until 
now listening to their making merry over him—laughing, 
jeering at the poor bamboozled fellow, who was sent off to be 
kept “kicking his heels about,” because they wanted him “out 
of the way.” 

With his elbows planted on the table, his nails dug into his 
lips, his eyes strained upon the paper, he plucked out every word, 
to brand it separately on his immortal soul, and, having reached 
the bitter end, he slowly rose, and standing, asked God to bear 
him witness that that night before he slept—if ever sleep should 
come to him again—he’d seek some woman out, and asking her to 
be his wife, set an insuperable barrier between him and Loyalty 
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for ever. Unconsciously he said these words aloud, so that the 
woman of the house came from the opposite room. 

“T thought you was callin’,” she said, “or speakin’ to 
somebody ? ” 

“No,” said Roger, “ there’s been nobody here.” 

“T’m certain,” she said, “I heard talkin’ goin’ on.” 

“Oh, very like it was me. I often find I’ve been sayin’ 
something aloud to myself.” 

“Poor soul!” she said compassionately, “ you must be hard up 
for company.” 

Roger smiled grimly. ‘“ Ah, well,” he said, “I’m goin’ where I 
shall get better company now; so I'll pay my score, Missis, and get 
on my way.” 

The landlady told him what he owed her, and Roger took his 
leave, she coming to the door to look after him. 

“That’s right,” shesaid. ‘1’m glad he’s gone up and took the 
road: somehow, lookin’ queer like he does, I didn’t like the 
thoughts of his goin’ along by the sea.” 

The road Roger had taken led to the destination he had in his 
mind—Greentree. It was there he was going; to see Phobe 
Rowe and ask her to marry him. 

He walked on swiftly, with head erect and eyes looking forward, 
like a man with a fixed, settled purpose. Only at the top of the 
little ascent, where the clump of trees which hide the house from 
view became visible, he stopped to smooth out his face, to pull 
himself together, and to assume as much as possible the aspect of 
& wooer. 

Accidentally fortune was going to favour Roger; one of the 
fowls had got astray, and Phoebe had come out to look for it. 

From the midst of the trees, with her apron over her head, and 
the straggler under her arm, she darted out to fall almost into 
the arms of Roger, who had as suddenly turned round. 

Of course Phoebe said “Oh my!” because it never occurred to 
her to say anything else; and the person near making a snatch 
at her, she said “Oh my!” again, this time adding “ he’d better 
say who it was, or she’d give a scream.” 

“ Why you know, Pheebe. Now don’t tell me you didn’t see it 
was me.” 

“What, Roger! Oh my! Well, I never.” 

“ Never what?” he said, profiting by the darkness—thankful 
it hid his face from her—to throw his arm round her waist. 

“ Roger, for shame! Be quiet,do! I wonders at you. I should 
like to know what Loyalty George ’ud say.” 

“Should you?” he said, with a short, hard laugh. “ Well, that 
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don’t matter to me; but what does matter is a question I’ve come 
to put to you, to which you'll have to give me yes or no.” 

Like a dried-up nut in its shell, Phoebe’s cramped little heart 
rattled in her bosom. 

“T’m sure, Roger,” she said, “I don’t know a bit in the world 
what ’tis you means, but you'd better step inside. Father ain’t 
there now, but ’twon’t be long ’fore he will be.” 

While saying this she led the way indoors, and Roger followed 
her. 

‘Within the kitchen a fire was burning, its flickering flame 
giving enough light to show, standing on the table, a recently 
blown-out candle. To this Phoebe extended her hand. 

“Tis dark,” she said, “ but I'll get a light in a minute.” 

“No, no,” said Roger, “don’t. No candle’s needed for what I 
want to say, Phoebe,” and he held her by the arm. “Come, you 
can guess my errand, I know, so I sha’n’t go tackin’ and fillin’ 
and beatin’ about, but come straight to the point. What do you 
say? Will you marry me?” 

“Roger! Oh my!” And then a suspicion dawning in her 
mind, she added sharply: “I don’t believe you means it. You's 
somehow makin’ game o’ me.” 

“ All right, bring me a Bible, and I'll take oath ’pon it, that if 
you'll have me, I'll marry you.” 

Phebe felt relieved; she gave a little foolish laugh. “Oh!” 
she said, bridling; “well, I don’t know, you must give me 
time.” 

“No, now, that’s just what I won’t do; ’tis now or never with 
me. I ain’t goin’ to be kept dilly-dallyin’. If you won’t take me 
at once, I must try and find somebody else who will, or else off I 
go to sea. It’s all a toss up.” 

“Bless my heart, what a hurry you’m in!” she said to him ; 
saying to herself, “ They’s had a rumpus, that’s what ’tis, him and 
she, and to spite her, he’s come to offer hisself to me.” Her heart 
swelled out to its utmost size in hatred of Loyalty and Roger too. 
But vindictiveness was the lord of that little breast, and as long 
as she got him, what need she care. “Once married,” she thought, 
“‘and we'll see: before now I’ve knowed the cock to be outcrowed 
by the hen.” 

Roger had by this time put his arm round her waist, jerking 
her towards him as though he had hold of a log of wood. Even 
that small show of affection made him wince. He could talk, say, 
put into words his resolve, but the thought of an endearment 
made him shudder. Still, it had to be done, and he must get up 
steam somehow. 
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“Of course you know,” Phceebe was saying, “ there’s father to 
be thought of?” 

“ Oh, d—— father,” said Roger. 

This irreverent speech seemed to tickle Phoebe; she began to 
giggle. “ And there’s Mrs. Coode—whatever does she say? She’s 
been very stand off o’ late with me.” 

“Come, now, that’s fishin’. You knows that she’s always looked 
for you to be her daughter-law. What d’ye say? On with yer 
headgear, and come along down with me and tell her she’s to wish 
us joy.” 

That was indeed a long-desired wish of Phcebe’s; the prospect 
made her round blue eyes to open wider. “I’m sure,” she said, 
hanging her head with affected coyness, “I wish to be directed 
right in what answer I gives you, Roger. I knows you to be what 
you are—a upright, professin’, God-fearin’ man.” 

“Here, hold on there!” said Roger hastily; “none o’ that’s 
needed for the marriage lines. If you'll have me, Phebe, I'll tell 
you what I'll be—as good a husband asI can make to you. It 
sha’n’t be my fault, knowinly, if ever you repents of havin’ 
married me.” 

Pheebe sidled up closer to him, took up her apron and wiped the 
corner of one eye; with the other she glanced up invitingly at 

toger. He saw what was expected of him, and stooped down and 
kissed her, if that could be called a kiss which was only a loud 
smacking of lips against each other. 

“Then that clenches the bargain,” he said, lifting his head. 
Phoebe gave a lackadaisical look of assent. “Now on with the 
bonnet, and off we go.” 

“T sha’n’t be a minute fetchin’ it,” and she moved to go from 
the room, Roger following close behind, standing at the foot of 
the stairs, calling after her not to be long. Phoebe gave a satisfied 
smile at this lover-like impatience, which meant with Roger his 
dread of being alone. He was afraid of himself; he did not want 
to think, to consider; had he known of the Waters of Lethe he 
would have bartered his soul in exchange for a draught of them. 

Outside the gate of the little garden Phoebe proposed they 
should go by the road which led to Bridge End, over the stile, and 
through the fields which overhang the lake-like water. It was a 
walk much fayoured by lovers, where most of the maidens—for in 
Ferrers they took the initiative in courting—were in the habit of 
taking their young men. 

She was disappointed that he did not, in Ferrers fashion, 
walk with his arm round her waist; and her soliloquy as she 
trotted a few paces behind, unable to keep up with his long 
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strides, was, “Only you wait, and I'll tell ’ee "bout strammin 
‘along and leavin’ me to do the best I can.” 

Even the stiles—placed, one would say, especially for the 
purpose—he would not linger over, and not until they reached 
the straggling line of houses did he do more than say yes or no 
to her questions. But the sight of open doors and occasional 
standers at them revived his attentions, and he then began calling 
her Phebe, nudging her arm, and pushing her along, and going 
through other forms of lover-like horseplay. 

Arrived at his mother’s door, he knocked with his fist as if he 
would beat it in, flung it open, and burst into the little sitting- 
room, pulling Phebe after him. 

“ Hallo, old lady!” he called out; “didn’t you wonder who 
was here? I’ve brought a fresh visitor to see you. There, wish 
joy to yer daughter-law,” and he pushed Phcebe over very much 
as he might have done a bale of goods. 

“Why, Roger! what Phebe is it?” exclaimed Mrs. Coode, 
startled out of her senses by the racket and noise. 

‘Phoebe, mother, Phoebe. Wish ‘us joy, the two of us. I’m 
goin’ to have the banns read out by Sunday. Here, is it too 
late to go and tell the parson now ?” 

Pheebe, who was trying to straighten into shape her bonnet, 
which she declared was “bowed all sorts of ways,” thought it 
high time she spoke with authority. 

“Roger,” she said, “how ridicklous you are. Be quiet, do! 
Whatever will your mother think ?” 

“Tis past thinkin’ o’ anything with me,” said Mrs. Coode, 
“while this distractin’ uproar’s kep’ up. Roger,’ she said 
severely, “ what is the meaning of it? I desire to have a answer 
gived me?” 

“The meanin’ is that Phoebe and me has settled it to drop 
down to one anchor, mother. Come, now, haven’t you bin always 
at me to bring home somebody who could step into your shoes? 
Well, won’t they fit her? You’m hard to please, old lady.” 

“ Not in the matter o’ Phebe I ain’t,” said Mrs. Coode, looking 
at her son with a motherly eye of scrutiny. “Only at my time 
o life, this bein’ took unawares is tryin’. I ain’t what I used to 
be.” She was still looking at Roger, whose thoughts for a minute 
had flown far away. His face seemed to unglue itself and fall 
back into an expression of utter helpless misery. He raised his 
eyes to catch his mother’s eyes fixed on him. He was up like 
one stung, moving here and there, stumbling over, upsetting 
things, pushing Phoebe about, until it was all Mrs. Coode could 

do to keep her temper. 
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As for Phoebe, much better pleased with this riotous devil-me- 
vare sailor than with the usual glum silent Roger, she kept up one 
continuous giggle. 

“Oh, my dear Phebe,” exclaimed Mrs. Coode, her patience at 
length giving way, “do for gracious goodness sake stop thet 
foolish laughter; and as for you, Roger, sit still for one five 
minutes, if you can. I don’t know whatever’s come over ’ee. 
You’m like a parched pea in a shovel jumpin’ up and down. 
Now leave that cupboard alone,” for Roger had opened its 
little glass door, “or if there’s anythink you want out of it, 
tell me.” 

“Only lookin’ to see if I could spy anything to whet my 
whistle with.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mrs. Coode, “that you've been doin’ 
that pretty free already.” 

“No, that I haven’t; you’re wrong there, mother. I’m ready 
to walk a deck seam with anybody. I did, feeling cold as I came 
along, go in and order a glass of hot grog, but I left half of it not 
drank on the table.” 

“T call that actin’ foolish, then. You might ha’ drunk what 
you'd paid for.” 

“T forgot all about it ‘til now; wantin’ another drop put me 
in mind of it.” 

Mrs. Coode got up and went half-way across to the cupboard. 
Stopping, she looked at Roger. 

“Why not wait till you’m goin’ to bed. “Twill do ’ee worlds 
more good; and I ’spects Phoebe won’t want to stay much longer, 
it’s close on the strike of nine now.” 

After such a broad hint Phoebe got up. 

“No,” she hurriedly answered; “as ’tis, father ’ull be wonderin’ 
what’s comed o’ me. 

“Qh!” exclaimed Roger disappointedly ; “I was goin’ to ever 
so many places yet.” 

“ At this time o’ night ?” said his mother. “ Why, what for?” 

“To tell they around ’bout me and Phebe. I want folks to 
know——” 

“Oh tine-a-by!” said Mrs. Coode sharply. “Don’t you fear; 
folks ’ull know soon enough. Pheebe’s only got to tell her two 
aunts, as tis natural she’s bounden to do; and she knows, same as 
I, that that and givin’ a shillin’ to the town-crier’s one and the 
same thing.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Coode, I don’t see the call for your sayin’ that!” said 
Phoebe huffily. She might as well begin as she meant to go on; 
and one of her pleasant anticipations in marrying Roger was the 
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prospect of quarrelling with his mother. “Others can use their 
tongues so well as Aunt Tishy and Aunt Tabby.” 

“ You needn’t tell me that, my dear,” retorted the old body; 
“and others, too, that belongs to the same family. Come, Roger,” 
and she turned to her son, “if it’s you to see Phebe home, don’t 
keep her all night waitin’.” 

Roger started and looked round, as if recalling to himself 
where he was. 

“Allright, Pheebe, hereIam. Catch tight hold; don’t let go o’ 
me.” 

“ Good-night, Mrs. Coode,” said Pheebe. ‘“ You haven’t a wished 
us joy, you know?” She had been preparing this as a parting 
stab. 

“Don’t be nonsensical, Phoebe; there’s no need to say what 
everyone must know. Next I shall be told that I’m to make 
strangers of my own flesh and blood.” 

The door closed, they were gone, in a few minutes their voices 
and Pheebe’s foolish laughter died away. 

“Wish them joy!” she ejaculated—no; that was beyond her 
power. In place of it, she heaved a deep-drawn sigh. What she 
had hoped for, prayed for all these years, had come to pass; and 
she did not feel a whit more happy than she had when she 
believed Roger was courting Loyalty. True, the bitterness of 
heart then felt was no longer there; but, instead, was a withering 
contempt for Pheebe, and a dread that her foolishness should prove 
contagious to Roger. 

“Lord,” she said, ‘‘ we are but vessels of clay. Thou knowest 
what to give, and what withhold, far better than us.” 

Mrs. Coode in her generation was not singular in believing that 
the Almighty was concerned with all the trivialities of her daily 
life. She considered that between herself and Heaven a telegraph 
was established, and her interests drooped or flourished according to 
God’s smile or frown. She was still magnanimously engaged in 
insisting that the Creator’s judgment surpassed her own, when 
her son rushed breathlessly in. 

“Why, Roger,” she said, raising her eyes to the clock, amazed 
to see how short time he had been away; “why, you must have 
flown up the hill, and drove Phceebe afore you. Didn’t you stop 
to speak to Mr. Rowe?” 

“No; I ran back as quick as ever I could—I wanted to be 
indoors again.” 

“Well, sit down now, and let me have a little reasonable talk 
with ’ee.” 


The coldness of the past few months had gone. Believing all 
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was not going smooth with him, her mother-love was in arms to 
give comfort to her child. 

He sat down as if worn out and thankful for rest ; but the next 
minute he was at the window, looking out. 

“Oh, there was the spirits and water you was goin’ to have ;” 
and Mrs. Coode bustled up, hoping that might make him more 
settled and perhaps loosen his tongue. Bringing in the kettle, 
she said, as she placed it on the fire, “ How the wind’s risin’. 
Just step out to foredoor, Roger, and see to what quarter ’t ’as 
changed.” 

Roger did as she desired him ; he was gone, perhaps, a minute 
or two—long enough for Mrs. Coode to sit down again. 

Suddenly, the whole house shook with the violent slam of the 
door. The key in it was turned, and with it in his hand Roger 
rushed back into the room. For an instant he stood panting, 
gasping for breath, like an animal driven to bay. Flinging the 
key towards her, he cried— 

“Mother, hide it away. Keep the door locked. Keep me in. 
Don’t leave me! Don’t let me stir out of here; there’s murder in 
my heart. I shall go mad, I shall go mad!” And he flung 
himself prone on the floor. 
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Some Supplementary Wiccamical Reminiscences. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Ir is remarked by Mr. Adams, the author of a very interesting recently 
published volume, entitled ‘Wykehamica, that Wykehamists, “ who 
were in College some forty or fifty years ago, will probably be inclined 
to say, that, if there had been little change in the round of school- 
boy life between the times of Wykeham and Edward the VI., there 
was still less between that of Edward and their own.” 

I went into College sixty-seven years ago! AndI can fully testify 
to the truthfulness of his observation. And the old order of things 
held together in the main, I am thankful to say, till after my day 
was over. I was superannuated in 1828. The old Warden, the 
Bishop of Hereford, who had been largely instrumental in preserving 
that old order, died in 1832; and then the floodgates of revolutionary 
change were opened! The passage I have just quoted may be 
supplemented by the observation that if a Wykehamist who had 
known College and its life during the old Bishop’s reign were to 
revisit it now, he would find everything, especially the intimate 
daily life of the scholar, so changed that he would scarcely recognise 
one feature of the old life he knew and remembers so well ! 

Of this life, while one, who knew it well, yet remains to tell of it, 

_I will endeavour to describe one phase, which no longer exists, and 
which the author of ‘ Wykehamica’ (which, by-the-bye, I should 
write ‘ Wiccamica,’) in his very amusing and pleasantly written 
volume, treats but perfunctorily, as natural in the case of a writer 
who, being a “ Commoner,” had never seen what he describes. 

It is “ toy-time.” Supper, which Mr. Adams erroneously calls 
dinner, is over in hall. The Prefect of Hall has “called grace” ; 
the boys, standing round the dais, on which the high table stands 
at the election dinners, but which is now vacant, have sung “ Te 
de Profundis,” and all betake themselves to the seven chambers 
for the quiet and studious hour of “toy-time,” i.c., the time 
spent in sitting at the “toys,” or escritoires surmounted by a 
cupboard for books, etc., which every boy possesses. This useful 
little bit of plain furniture is placed by the side of the bedstead ; 
and the seat in front of it is supplied by the end of a long, oaken 
chest, in which the owner’s wardrobe is kept. The bedstead is a 
very massive structure of oak, black with age, consisting of a box 
about six feet long by three wide, with sides some eight inches deep, 
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*, and a sort of “ half-tester,” as an upholsterer would call it, coming 
} down the side of the bed about two feet, and some four fect above the 
» pillow. The whole of this is of massive oak. And very snug and 
comfortable these old bedsteads were, affording not only complete 
shelter from all draughts and cold, but an extremely convenient place 
for a shelf in the interior of what I have called the “ half-tester ” for 
the candlestick, book, etc., of the inmate. 

In the two “new chambers,” which were built on the eastern side 
of the quadrangle, when, a few years before my time, those two 
chambers, and the “ fellows’ lodgings” over them, were turned down, 
these ancient bedsteads were not preserved ; but were replaced by 
modern articles of iron and sacking, to the great disgust of those who 
were quartered in those two chambers, “ first,” and “ second,” when 
they contrasted their accommodation with that of their fellows in the 
“old” chambers. 

My last year at Winchester was spent as Senior Prefect in “ third.” 
Since seventy boys had to be lodged in seven chambers, of course 
there were ten beds in each on the average. But the chambers were 
not all of the same size. “Seventh” with, I think, thirteen beds, 
was the largest ; and “ fifth,” with only eight, the smallest. “ Fourth ” 
was also a small chamber; and that and “ fifth” were, I think, the 
favourite ones in my time. Next for choice came “ third,” which 
was a very comfortable chamber. It had two windows—casements, 
of course—looking one into the quadrangle, and the other on the 
opposite side into the Warden’s garden. The chamber door was a 
very massive affair, with huge hinges and brobdignagian loek and 
key. This door did not open immediately on the quadrangle, but on 
to a passage from the “ quad,” to the foot of the stair leading to the 
fellows’ lodgings over the chamber, and immediately facing the door 
of “fourth.” Inside the door were two screens of massive oak, 
standing at right angles to each other, so as to shelter the chamber 
from the draught of the door, and form a convenient corner on the 
outside of them for the faggots. In the middle of the chamber is a 
stout square wooden pillar, each side of which measures about a foot, 
or rather more; and around this are hung the surplices of the 
inmates, unless any boy should be sufficiently careful to fold his and 
put it in his chest. 

The fireplace is in the centre of the wall which divides the building 
from the Warden’s garden. This is very ample, some six or seven 
feet in width; and is furnished with massive iron dogs, and a flat 
bar, four inches or so wide, laid across them. This latter arrange- 
ment is accordingly useful for the heating of a “ boiler” of water, or 
the preparation of a pot of coffee. Above the fireplace the wall up to 
the ceiling, for the space of about four feet in width, is painted 
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black ; and at the height of about seven feet from the floor an iron 
sconce is fixed in the wall for the purpose of holding the rushlight, 
which must, in accordance with a primal chamber law, be kept 
burning all night. It is the duty of the “second junior in chamber” 
to light it before going to bed at nine. This light is called the 
‘“‘functure.” There are three tables, about three feet by two each 
in size, which are called “ washing-stands,” and will serve the three 
prefects in the chamber for that purpose to-morrow morning. 
To-night they serve as tables for the exclusive use of those three 
potentates. They are, while used for this latter purpose, covered 
with three quilts taken for the purpose from the beds of juniors. If 
a Prefect foresees that he will probably be sitting at his table after 
the juniors have gone to bed, he will probably direct that the quilt 
from his own bed shall be taken for the purpose. One of these tables 
thus covered stands on either side of the huge fireplace, and the third 
in front of it. 

The walls of the chamber above the tops of the beds are covered 
with slabs of dark-coloured marble, each about a foot in length by 
some eight inches in height, bearing the names of former denizens, 
prefects in the chamber, with their respective dates. 

All this dark colouring, together with the masses of all but black 
oaken furniture, give the room a somewhat sombre appearance 
during the daytime. But at night, when the Prefects’ tables are 
covered with their red quilts, when a huge faggot is blazing on the 
hearth, and the chamber is lighted in every part by a candle burning 
on every boy’s “toys,” the appearance of the place is cheerful and 
cosy in no small degree. 

As there are seven chambers,—or, I should rather say, were seven 
chambers ; for everything has been changed,—and eighteen prefects, 
it follows that in the four larger chambers, i.e. second, third, sixth, 
and seventh, there are in each three prefects; and in the smaller 
chambers, first, fourth, and fifth, two only. In either case one 
prefect is “in course” for the current weck, and he is responsible 
for good order in all respects in the chamber. 

“Junior!” calls a prefect, when the inmates of the chamber have 
come down from Hall, “ put on a half faggot!” 

Four huge faggots about four feet in length, composed of a due 
proportion of sticks, some as large as a man’s arm, and brushwood, 
are the allowance for each chamber for the night, and have been duly 
placed there by the bedmaker, whose work in the chamber has been 
all done before the boys enter it, and with whom therefore they do 
not come into contact. The junior unbinds a faggot, severs it in 
half, with due proportion of large sticks and brushwood in each half, 
lays it across the huge dogs, puts a lighted paper to the brushwood ; 
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and in a minute the cheerful blaze is throwing its shifting light on 
every object in the chamber; and sufficiently warming every part of 
it. I have no recollection of having ever suffered in any degree from 
cold during that sedentary hour “in chambers.” 

“ Junior !” cries one of the prefects again presently ; and then to 
the little fellow, who has instantly started from his seat at his 
“toys,” and stands attentive by the side of the caller’s “ washhand- 
stand,” “‘ Go and ask Johnson in sixth to lend me ‘ Monk’s Medea’!” 

Presently Jones, who has quietly left his “toys” to go and sit by 
the side of his friend Robinson, and indulge in a little chat, in- 
cautiously raises his voice sufficiently to catch the attention of the 
prefect in course, who thereupon calls out “ Jones, come here! ” 

Jones presents himself at the washhand-stand, conscious guilt in 
his face. 

“T told you last night not to be jawing in toy-time! Hold down 
for a con!” 

Jones obediently bows his head, and receives on his skull a sharp 
rap from the prefect’s knuckles. If the latter have, as was some- 
times the case, anything of the affectation of a fine gentleman, he 
will perhaps tell Jones to bring a “ vessel” * of paper to hold on his 
head between his perhaps somewhat unkempt locks and the lordly 
knuckles. Perhaps even the culprit may be required to kneel for 
the purpose of receiving the “con” from the boot-heel of the prefect, 
instead of from his knuckles. But in that case the boy so acting 
would probably be considered a bully, and be hated accordingly ; 
whereas the simple “con” with the knuckles would be received as 
quite as in accordance with the eternal fitness of things. 

Jones goes back to his own toys; but very probably attempts a 
system of telegraphic correspondence with Robinson, which will 
entail in all likelihood a caning on the palm of the hand, if it chances 
to fall under the observation of the prefect in course. If his tutor be 
the prefect who thus observes him idling away the hour, which 
should be a studious one, the case will be worse. Every one of the 
fifty-two “inferiors,” 7.¢., non-prefects, is placed under the care of 
one of the eighteen prefects, as his pupil, the tutor receiving two 
guineas a year from the parents of the pupil. And this relationship 
of tutor and pupil is the keystone of the arch of the Wiccamical 
system of discipline. Mr. Adams writes at length on the power of 
the Prefects over the inferiors; and though upon the whole approving 
the existence of such power and authority, seems to think that the 
abuse of it is not sufficiently provided against. But it is not a little 
extraordinary, that while this part of his subject is under his con- 
sideration, he says no word of the special and peculiar tutorial 


* A vessel of paper is the half of the quarter sheet of foolscap. 
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system! The only possible explanation of this silence appears to me 
to’ be found in the fact that Mr. Adams was a commoner, and not one 
of William of Wykeham’s scholars. 

It was the special, and generally very well performed duty of the 
tutor, not only to superintend and assist the scholastic progress of 
his pupil, but to protect him against all bullying and ill-treatment ; 
and this, of course, especially in the case of the younger and smaller 
boys. Mr. Adams speaks with entire accuracy of the fact that it 
would have been utterly out of the question for any boy to complain 
to the master of ill-treatment. No such step was ever contemplated. 
But no law, written or unwritten, no sentiment or custom prevented 
any inferior from complaining of any other boy to his tutor. Nor, if 
the gravity of the case demanded it, was there anything to prevent a 
prefect from appealing to the master on behalf of his pupil, though 
he would never have dreamed of doing so in any quarrel of his 
own. 

The whole life and education of a boy in College was profoundly 
modified and influenced by this relationship of tutor and pupil ; and 
the absence of any reference to it invalidates the whole view Mr. 
Adams takes of the young Wykehamist’s domestic life. 

I was led into this digression concerning Wiccamical tutors and 
pupils by the mention of the probability that an idler during toy-time 
might fall under the censure of his tutor. It is obvious that in 
allocating the seventy boys to their several ‘“ chambers,” which had 
to be arranged, so that the seven juniors in College were the seven 
juniors in the seven chambers, and so on up to the prefects, it was 
not possible to place every inferior in the same chamber with his 
tutor. But this was done as far as possible ; and the youngest and 
smallest boys were always in the chamber in which their tutor was 
one of the prefects. It must be understood that the seniority and 
juniority which influenced the arrangement of the boys in their 
several chambers had nothing whatsoever to do with their places or 
degree of advancement in the school, but depended solely on the 
length of time they had been in College. A lad of fourteen, say, who 
was naturally much more advanced than a little fellow of ten, and 
who on entering was placed, say, in “ middle part of fifth,” would be 
the junior “in college” of a boy, who, whether from being younger 
or being stupider, was in fourth book only, but who had been longer 
in college. 

Returning to toy-time on the occasion I have been describing, we 
will suppose that the idler Jones was seen chattering instead of 
working, not by the prefect “in course,” but by his own tutor ; who 
also naturally might be the prefect in course too. In the former 
case the gravamen of the charge against Jones would have been that 
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he was making a noise, and disturbing the quietude which it was the 
duty of the prefect in course to preserve during that hour in chambers. 
If Jones had continued to sit at his “toys” in perfect idleness and 
perfect stillness, it would have been quite satisfactory to the prefect 
in course. Not so to Jones’ tutor. 

In that case the question would have been, not “ Why are you 
making a row?” but, “Have you done your vulgus?” we, the 
short, theoretically epigrammatic composition of six, four, or two 
verses, hexameter and pentameter, according to position in the school, 
which every inferior was expected to produce every evening. 

“Yes! I have done it!” 

“Then why have you not brought it to me?” 

“T was just going to write it out.” 

“Go to your ‘ toys’ directly ; write it out and bring it to me.” 

About a quarter of an hour later Jones brings his fair copy of his 
two verses. 

“Three false quantities! ” exclaims the tutor, after a glance at the 
vessel of paper; “ hold out your hand!” 

Jones receives three stinging cuts with a cane across his palm, 
with the endurance of a Spartan, though they force from him a 
horrible grimace. 

“ Now go and alter it! And, look here, if you don’t bring it me by 
the end of toy-time, I won’t sign it. I sha’n’t sign it to-morrow 
morning!” 

Jones returns somewhat hopelessly to his work, knowing that his 
vulgus won’t be even so much as received by the master at first school 
to-morrow morning without his tutor’s signature, and that to be 
returned “absent vulgus,” will entail not only in all probability a 
scourging, for which he cares very little indeed, but being sent down 
to the bottom of his class, which is worse, and most likely a further 
chastisement from his tutor, which is worst of all! Nay! not quite 
worst of all! For if this “absent vulgus” be one more step ina 
long course of carelessness and idleness, and if the tutor is careful 
and conscientious, the matter may issue in a letter from him to Jones 
pere, or Jones mere, setting forth how all the “lickings” he had 
administered to his pupil had been unavailing, and how he really did 
not know what to do with him. 

Poor feckless Jones has turned from the washing-stand to return 
to his “toys,” but, appalled at the task before him, turns when half- 
way across the chamber, and musters up courage to say that the 
reason he had made so many false quantities was that his gradus had 
been “ shirked” out of his “scob,” ¢.e., his desk-box in school. 

“Why don’t you keep it locked, you fool? Robinson, lend him 
a gradus, there’s a good fellow!” 
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And Jones returns to his painful climbing of Parnassus, with 
no great confidence in the “step” which has been provided for 
him. 

Shirked out of his scob! ‘“ Stolen,” that is in the vulgar tongue 
understanded of the world outside the College walls. And the 
incident necessitates a few words of elucidation on a curious point of 
College ethics. The fraudulent or violent appropriation of the 
property of another was as strongly reprobated, considered as 
disgraceful, and punished as severely in College as in the world 
beyond its gates, in every case in which the “conveyed” property 
might be considered as having any reference to the home life of the 
possessor. Thus to lay hands unduly ona slice of ham, or of cake, 
or any part of the contents of a hamper from home (Wiccamice, 
“cargo” ) was infamous. To abstract a book that had been bought 
by or given to the owner for his amusement was equally so. To 
filch coin was, if possible, yet worse. The phrase stealing would 
have been applied to any of these cases as vigorously as by the world 
outside. But to appropriate anything either provided by the College ; 
as a “disper” of mutton, or pudding, or of bread, butter, or cheese, 
or anything possessed solely for the purposes of College work, was 
only “shirking,” and might be avenged by the person injured by a 
licking, if he was able to give it. But the deed involved no slightest 
degree of disgrace, or even of concealment, when the wrong had been 
consummated. It would be a mistake to suppose, as an outsider 
might, that the apparent intricacies of this code of morality had ever 
any tendency to blur the line of demarcation between shirking and 
stealing. Not a little junior but knew perfectly well that to purloin 
his schoolfellow’s ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ would be to place himself on a 
level with the “ Artful Dodger.” But he would “shirk ” his neigh- 
bour’s grammar, or Virgil, with as keen satisfaction and as clear a 
conscience as ever Johnny Armstrong had in driving a herd across 
the border. 

So it was that shiftless Jones’ “ gradus” had been “shirked,” as 
it would not have been had he been tidy enough to keep his “ scob ” 
locked, instead of probably losing the key of it. 

And so “toy-time ” goes on peacefully, with perhaps a replenishing 
of the huge fireplace with a fresh half-faggot twice or thrice, till the 
chapel bell rings at eight o’clock, and all betake themselves across 
the quad. They do not enter the chapel; but range themselves 
standing round the walls of the ante-chapel. Presently the under- 
master— hostiarius ”—comes down from his lodging over fifth and 
sixth chambers and enters, taking his place, also standing in the 
midst, and the Prefect of Chapel, who is “in course” (for there are 
two Prefects of Chapel), reads a short prayer. He also calls names 
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as they go out at the end of it; the “ Hostiarius” returns to his 
lodge, and the boys to their chambers. 

The next hour, from eight till nine, is at the free disposition of 
each individual, modified only by the attendance of the juniors on the 
prefects. A fresh half-faggot is called for the first thing. The 
“mess fags” of those prefects who have “ tea-messes ” prepare their 
masters’ tea-things on his washing-stand, and put a “boiler” (never 
called a kettle) on the bar which lies across the dogs, to make his tea. 
They will be rewarded by-and-by by a cup for themselves, when the 
great man has done, if they care for it; which they probably do, 
mainly because it is contraband. For not only is no such refreshment 
provided, it is not permitted. And should the “ Hostiarius” un- 
fortunately take it into his head to “ come round,’—.e., to make a 
domiciliary visit to the chambers,—and find the tea-things “en 
evidence,” he will break them all ! 

What és provided is a huge “ nipperkin ” of College beer,—not bad 
beer either, five screen bushel to the hogshead being the allowance. 
This has been brought into every chamber at the beginning of the 
evening by the bedmakers. The quantity is sure to be more than 
enough. For what remains next morning in the “ nipperkin ” will fall 
to the bedmaker’s share. And if the quantity so brought were not 
enough, any one of the inmates of the chamber may bring, or order 
a junior to bring, any quantity he might think fit from the cellar to 
the chamber. For the cellar remains open, freely accessible to all during 
the supper hour, from six to seven; and the juniors bring from it 
whatever is wanted, For it was a somewhat singular part of the 
College domestic economy, that whereas the meat, the bread, the 
butter, the cheese were served out in accurate compliance with the 
statutable quantity allowed by the bread butler and the butter butler, 
the beer was drawn ad libitum by the boys themselves. 

The cellar was a grand piece of Gothic architecture, ceiled by a 
system of ribbed vaults springing from a central pillar. The hogs- 
heads were arranged all round the walls; and the needful tools for 
tapping one of them, as soon as its neighbour was out, were at hand. 

The beer was, as I have said, good, as arule. But I remember 
one occasion when its decidedly unsatisfactory condition led to results 
that must, I think, be still remembered by two or three other 
veterans besides myself. It so happened that somehow or other a 
brewing had been consumed so much sooner than had been anticipated, 
that fresh hogsheads were placed in the cellar absolutely before the 
beer was cold! The public indignation was great. And one or two 
College Hampdens, in protest against the outrage inflicted on the 
community, drove the spigots into every hogshead one after the other, 
and flooded the cellar with beer pretty well knee-deep! The daring 
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deed brought its punishment with it, for there was not a drop of beer 
to be had in College for some little time to come! Ido not remember 
that any other penalty followed the deed; or that the masters took 
any notice of the matter. It did not indeed in any wise fall under 
their cognizance, unless the bursar, whose affair it was, had made a 
complaint upon the subject. The bursar at that time was Mr. 
Sissmore, who lived many years afterwards to become Senior Fellow 
of the College. 

He was the man who insisted on trying the effect of his eloquence 
on the boys, who had risen in rebellion a few years before my time ; 
and who, commencing his address with “ Eloquar, an siliam?” was 
immediately answered with more propriety of latinity than of 
courtesy “Sileas!” pronounced as two words. Mr. Adams, in the 
work I have quoted, attributes this anecdote to Bishop Huutingford, 
the Warden, erroneously. Poor Sissmore’s exordium fell farther below 
the dignity he intended to impart to it, from the fact that he lisped 
badly, and pronounced the provocative word, “ thiliath.” 

I remember that a knot of us watched for him to pass up “ middle 
sands,” through “ quad,” holding big jugs, Wiccamicé ‘‘ bobs,” of the 
offending beer in our hands, and tormenting him to taste the stuff 
the brewer had sent us, and replying to his more-in-sorrow-than-in- 
anger reproaches, for he was a very mild old gentleman, that we 
thought the beer would get cool quicker on the flags of the cellar 
floor than in the hogsheads. 

Well! there was always plenty of College beer in every chamber, 
as I have said; and probably on coming out from the short eight 
o'clock evening prayers, some prefect, who “did not sport a tea- 
mess,” would call— 

“ Junior, make me a pot of beer!” 

Now a “pot of beer” meant, Wiccamice, not a quart, as in the out- 
side world, but a pint prepared in a certain manner, which was called 
“making” it. The beer was warmed, a certain portion (it was 
part of a junior’s business to know how much) of sugar and ginger 
were added, a piece of bread toasted till it was black was put into it, 
and the “ pot of beer,” with a handsomely frothed head, was “ made.” 
Any one in chamber who possessed the necessary materials might 
make himself a pot of beer. And if any boy had cared enough 
about it to save a portion of bread-and-cheese and bring it down 
into the chamber, he had the materials of a comfortable supper. He 
might make himself a pot of beer, that is to say, if he could find 
one of the three or four pint cups belonging to the chamber un- 
occupied by any of his seniors. These pint cups were provided by 
ourselves, pecunia collatitid, no provision of the kind being made by 
the College. They were entrusted to the keeping of the second 
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junior in the chamber, and were a fruitful source of trouble to him. 
For they were constantly getting broken, or otherwise lost and un- 
findable when wanted. And they were especially subject to that 
species of Johnny Armstrong raiding, which has been spoken of. A 
second junior in chambers, made anxious by the consciousness that 
some of his own cups were missing, would steal down out of hall 
during the supper hour, and, making a raid into one of the other 
chambers, deserted at that time, would make prize of, and carry off, 
a pint cup or two. They were all exactly alike. It never occurred 
to any of us, when purchasing them, to select any distinguished 
either by colour or form. We might possibly have done so had we 
ever found ourselves in the crockery shop. But we had no opportunity 
for this. We sent at the beginning of every “half-year ” (we never 
talked of “terms” in those days) a chorister to buy the cups. And 
the cups sent to every chamber every year were always exactly the 
same—white, cylindrical cups, holding a pint. Hence it became 
necessary for the second junior in chamber to “mark” his cups in 
such sort as to be able to recognise and reclaim them ; if possibly found, 
perchance, in the hostile territory of another chamber. I remember 
getting a licking, very justly, for urging once, when I was second 
junior in chamber, and was being called to account for not having 
marked the cups, that I knew them by their having xo mark, every 
other second junior in chambers having marked his, 

“And could not he put his mark on ours, you fool? Hold out 
your hand!” 

This evening hour of relaxation from eight to nine was a time of 
a sort of hospitality between the inmates of one chamber and those 
of another. A friend from another chamber would come in for a chat, 
and accept the offer of a “ pot” of beer ; or, perhaps, in the case of a 
fellow prefect, of a cup of tea ; though I think the former was the more 
common offer. 

And so the pleasant hour wore away till, at nine o'clock, all save 
the prefects went to bed. Their hour was ten. The junior in 
chambers lighted the “ functure” ; the mess-fags cleared away their 
master’s tea-things; and the last half of the last of the four faggots 
was put on the huge iron dogs. Every “inferior” was bound to go 
tobed. For if it should chance that the “ Hostiarius ” came “round ” 
and found any boy not a prefect out of bed, the “ prefect in course ” 
would have to answer for it. Theoretically every candle also should be 
extinguished—always excepting the “functure,” and one candle on 
each prefect’s washing-stand up to ten o'clock; but this was not 
insisted on. Many of the “ inferiors,”’—not, perhaps, the lower 
juniors, because they were too tired and sleepy, and cared less to 
study,—kept their candles alight on the convenient shelves inside the 
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great wooden “testers” of the oaken bedsteads, and busied them- 
selves with the lesson for next morning’s school, or with a yet un- 
finished “ vulgus.” Should the master come “ round,”’—an incident 
quite uncertain, occurring, perhaps, two or three nights in succession ; 
perhaps not once in ten days,—and find one of these candles alight, 
the prefect “in course” would be responsible for the irregularity. 
But he was not extreme in insisting on the candles being ex- 
tinguished, because it was considered that the noise of the master’s 
pass-key in the lock of the chamber door would give ample warning 
and time for every boy to extinguish his light. 

Such was an evening “in chambers” in the olden time. The 
description is an accurate one; but it has taken so much space in the 
writing of it, that I have left myself but little room to speak of 
another matter I wished to advert to. 

Sydney Smith, in many respects admirable as a canon, infinitely 
admirable as a wit, was not at all admirable as a Wykchamist. He 
was a bad and unnatural son of an alma mater, which has assuredly 
inspired very different sentiments from those expressed by him in more 
than ninety-nine per cent of her children. Sydney Smith’s son 
writes, as cited by Mr. Adams at p. 158 of his interesting volume 
entitled ‘Wykehamica,’ “ My father suffered many years of misery 
there, years of misery and positive starvation. There never was 
enough provided even of the coarsest food.” Mr. Adams gives some 
very good reasons for thinking that the causes of the misery com- 
plained of were to be found in a subjective rather than an objective 
consideration of the future radical canon’s boyhood; and he knows 
far too much of the real truth of the matter to accept statements 
which would seem to be the outcome of experience gathered at some 
“ Academy for young gentlemen,” where the victualling trade over- 
rode the profession of a pedagogue. But he is far from perceiving, 
or at least from stating, the full absurdity of the complaints made. 
Mr. Adams was a “commoner,” which may have caused him to be 
ignorant on the matter; but Sydney Smith was in College! Mr. 
Adams demurs to the statement that “not enough of the coarsest 
food was provided,” and remarks that the College was under the 
administration of Dr. Goddard, the then “ hostiarius,” who was an 
extremely liberal-minded man. 

It is very strange that Mr. Adams should not know that the 
*hostiarius ” had no more to do with the “administration” of the 
College than the first man met in the street ; and that his liberality or 
illiberality could in no wise influence in any slightest degree the 
provision of food for the scholars. The quantity of that food was in 
strict and accurate accordance with the provisions of the statutes. 
The quantity in my day was excellent,—that of the mutton, indeed, 
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much better than is to be easily met with in these days since science 
has taught the graziers to kill their meat at two years old. And if 
it was not good in Sydney Smith’s day, it was the fault of the 
“ Prefect of Tub,” who must have been a boy of very nearly his own 
standing, since Smith became “ Prefect of Hall.” 

But enough of accusations, the animus of which is as patent as 
their absurdity. 

I meant also to have said something on a subject of larger import- 
ance,—the very marked change that has taken place at Winchester 
(as in other public schools, I am told) as regards the religious 
teaching and habits of the boys. But it is far too large a subject to 
be entered on at the end of a paper already too long; and perhaps I 
may find an opportunity of returning to it on another occasion. 
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Cuapter Y. 


LADY HESTER BURKE. 


Durme the next few days Oswald (having very little else to 
occupy his mind) thought a good deal about the young lady with 
the grey eyes, the unembarrassed manners, and the benevolent 
determination to widen the moral horizon of the labouring 
classes by means of a grand piano and extracts from ‘ Pickwick’ 
and the ‘Ingoldsby Legends.’ She was pretty and she was 
interesting—advantages which are not always found in combina- 
tion—and he was aware of a decided curiosity to see more of her. 
He even mounted his horse and rode about the muddy lanes for 
several hours every afternoon, in hopes of encountering her again, 
but failed to attain his object; and, upon reflection, he decided 
that it would hardly do for him to call at the Nest. Although he 
had spoken of Mrs. Farnaby as an old friend, his aquaintance 
with her had in reality been of the slightest, and he now re- 
membered little about her, except that she had been a large fair- 
haired person whom his father and the other old gentlemen of the 
vicinity had been wont to describe as “a fine girl.” Moreover, 
he was not sure that he ought to pay visits while he was still in 
such deep mourning. After a time, no doubt, old Major Pycroft 
would look him up, and then an introduction to Mrs. Farnaby and 
her cousin might be effected in due form. 

Meanwhile, one remark which had fallen from Miss Mowbray 
suggested a possibility to him which, in his forlorn and lonely 
situation, was pleasant to contemplate. Why should he not ask 
Gertrude Heywood to return to Bletchingham and keep house for 
him? It had not occurred to him before to make such a pro- 
position, because he had only seen in her a young woman, and 
because Mrs. Grundy is supposed to forbid a young man and a 
young woman to set up house together. A niece, however, may 
undoubtedly live with her uncle. To be sure, as Miss Mowbray 
had pointed out, people’s uncles are usually advanced in life ; but 
although he was still young in years, he was not particularly 
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young in appearance, he thought, and certainly by no means 
young in character ; and it would make existence at Bletchingham 
so much more tolerable for him if some one could be found to sit 
opposite to him at the dinner-table and to play the part of 
hostess upon occasion. 

“T suppose she wouldn’t have the heart to quarter that old 
aunt of hers upon me,” he mused. “I think I should have to 
draw the line at the aunt. There remains the brother—shall 
I draw the line at the brother? Well, perhaps. Upon the 
whole, the brother had better only come when he is asked, though 
of course one would ask him to come pretty often. In fact, I 
believe I did give him a sort of general invitation.” 

He did not write to his niece; he took Miss Mowbray at her 
word, and left her to deliver her own message. With charac- 
teristic caution, he would not ask Gertrude to take up her abode 
with him until he was sure that it was the right thing to do, and 
he had some little difficulty in making up his mind as to that 
point. Now when a wise man finds himself perplexed with 
regard to a question of social propriety, what does he do? 
Obviously and invariably he consults a woman. Upon matters 
of general expediency the counsels of the softer sex may perhaps 
be shunned with advantage; but when the problem to be solved 
is one of what people will say, it may safely be laid down as an 
axiom that they are better judges than we. Consequently, one 
misty November morning Mr. Oswald Kennedy was driven down 
to the station and took his ticket for London. If the prospect of 
escaping for a time from the dismal solitude of Bletchingham was 
agreeable to him, that was a mere matter of detail; it was in 
obedience to the call of duty that he was about to visit the 
metropolis, and he had not to reproach himself with any dastardly 
desertion of his post. 

When he reached the flat in Victoria Street which had hitherto 
been his home, so far as he can be said to have had any home at 
all, he was struck with the comfortable and cosy aspect of the 
familiar rooms. His servant, whom he had sent up by an earlier 
train to make ready for his arrival, had had the fires lighted and 
had arranged cut flowers upon the tables ; his books and pictures 
seemed to give him a silent welcome ; there was a cheerful rattle 
of wheels in the street below. Like many other solitary men, 
Oswald liked to have evidences of human life about him. 

He did not, however, hug himself long in a sybaritish content- 
ment, but sallied forth and, without even pausing to look in at 
his club, walked straight to Lowndes Square, where he rang at 


the door of a corner house, in front of which a brougham was 
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waiting. The door was opened rather sooner than it would 
naturally have been in response to his summons, and a funny 
little old lady, very shabbily dressed, came bundling down the 
steps. 

“Oswald Kennedy, I declare!” she exclaimed, stopping short 
when she recognised her visitor. ‘So you were coming to see 
me. I wish I could invite youin; but really I can’t. I have 
half-a-dozen appointments to keep, and I shall be late for all of 
them as it is. Why didn’t you send me a line to say that I might 
expect you?” 

“ Because I knew nothing about it myself until yesterday, 
Lady Hester,” answered Oswald. “I only came up from the 
country this morning, and I came on purpose to have a talk with 
you. When would one be likely to find you disengaged ? ” 

“ Why, at dinner-time, of course ; you know I hardly ever dine 
out. Will you come to-morrow or next day? To-morrow I have 
the Duke and Duchess of Banff, who are in town for a day or two 
before starting on a yachting cruise in the Mediterranean; and 
there was somebody else—oh yes, the Uppinghams. On Wednesday 
I have a few literary and artistic people; I dare say you would 
rather meet them.” 

“ Many thanks ; but I’m afraid I can’t go to dinner-parties just 
now, Lady Hester. Of course you don’t know that I lost my 
father a short time ago.” 

“Of course Ido know! Why, your poor father was one of my 
oldest friends, though one didn’t see much of him of late years. 
I wrote to you—or didn’t I write? I know I meant to write. 
Anyhow, there is no reason why you shouldu’t dine quietly here. 
Neither of these are dinner-parties, and if you really want to have 
a talk with me, you must take me when you can find me. Now, 
which evening shall it be?” 

“Well, then, I think I will meet the Duke and Duchess,” 
Oswald replied. “For one thing, to-morrow is nearer at hand 
than the day after; and then I feel as if smart specimens of the 
British aristocracy would refresh me rather more than artists 
just now. I have been passing through a spell of rural existence. 
You don’t know what that is; but I can assure you that it is 
not gay, and that a large dose of it cries aloud for an absolute 
antidote.” 

“Poor fellow!” said the old lady compassionately, yet with 
just a shade of disdain; “so yor can’t reconcile yourself to your 
fate, eh? It isn’t such a bad fate as fates go, let me tell you, 
young man. I would bet sixpence that I know what you want to 
consult me about. But I can’t stop talking here. To-morrow 
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night, then, at eight o'clock. Those people won’t stay late, and 
after they are gone you and I will hold a cabinet council.” 

She jumped briskly into her brougham and was driven away, 
while Oswald, with a smile upon his lips, bent his steps clubwards. 

Lady Hester Burke was one of those people whose eccentricity 
is condoned in consideration of their high birth. Possibly, in her 
case, eccentricity would not have deprived her of a great many 
of her friends even if she had not been related to half the great 
' people of the land; for, after all, she was not so very eccentric, 
except in the matter of dress; and in all England there lived no 
more kind-hearted or charitable woman. How many people 
devote a tithe of their incomes to charitable purposes? Lady 
Hester gave away at least a fifth of hers; and if she saw a great 
deal of society and entertained constantly, it was rather because 
she was naturally gregarious than because she cared for society 
in a fashionable sense. The list of her acquaintance was 
boundless, and included men and women of all ranks and descrip- 
tions; it would have been difficult to mention any name that was 
unknown to her or any family of whose history her memory did 
not retain at least an outline; like certain royal personages, 
she prided herself upon never forgetting a face, and believed 
herself to be also a quick and unerring judge of character. She 
was now something over sixty years of age; she had been thirty 
years a widow, and had lived for fully forty in close and constant 
intercourse with the world in the widest acceptation of that term. 
There was no celebrity, nor indeed any semi-celebrity, whether 
political, scientific, literary, or artistic, but was familiar with the 
corner house in Lowndes Square where this benevolent and very 
accessible old lady dwelt. 

As a natural consequence of such catholic goodwill towards the 
human race, she had but few intimate friends; and that Oswald 
Kennedy was one of these was doubtless due to a certain similarity 
of character which she had been prompt:to detect, but which was 
in truth more superficial than actual. At sixty, one may survey 
humanity, its passions and ambitions and struggles and incon- 
sistencies, from the height of a moral balloon; at twenty-seven, 
one probably only imagines oneself able to do so. Moreover, the 
view that Oswald took of humanity was very far from being Lady 
Hester’s view. 

Nevertheless, she was his friend—possibly the best friend that 
he had in the world. He relied upon her judgment and ex- 
perience ; he admired her because he knew her to be thoroughly 
sincere, and he liked her because she was herself. He would 
confidently have applied to her in far greater difficulties than a 
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mere question of conventional propriety, such as the inviting of his 
niece Gertrude to take up her residence at Bletchingham ; it may 
even be that he wished her to crack a somewhat harder nut than 
that for him when he entered her drawing-room on the following 
evening. 

The Duke and Duchess of Banff were already there—youngish 
people, very rich, very well pleased with themselves, with one 
another, and with a world of which they knew little that was not 
pleasant, fond of society, yet hardly to be called “ smart ” specimens 
of the aristocracy in the sense in which Oswald had used the adjec- 
tive. Lord and Lady Uppingham, who arrived a quarter of an hour 
later, were, on the other hand, very smart indeed. Lord Upping- 
ham, a sprightly personage of five-and-forty or there abouts, with 
an eyeglass and a twirled-up moustache, had been Master of the 
Buckhounds, and meant to be, on some future occasion, Master of 
the Horse. He was considered to be a proficient in those courtly 
graces which no one knew better than he when to assume and 
when to lay aside. His wife, vivacious, exquisitely dressed, and 
still pretty, had long ago won renown as a hostess. Lady Hester 
introduced Oswald to this lady, telling him to take her down to 
dinner; and a very amiable and agreeable neighbour he found her. 

But indeed the conversation at the round dinner-table was for 
the most part general, as with so small a party it was sure to be, 
and the share which our hero took in it was not an important one. 
The pleasantest kind of talk is that which would look the most 
vapid and uninteresting if taken down by a shorthand reporter 
and reproduced in print. These people chattered about their 
friends and the last new plays and the ports of the Mediterranean 
and so forth, and did it amusingly enough; but their remarks 
were hardly such as would derive increased flavour from publica- 
tion. To Oswald it was delightful to listen to them, because they 
were in touch with what he had already begun to regard as the 
outer world. His sensations, he thought, must be in some 
measure akin to those of a prisoner released for a few days on 
parole. Plain-featured little Lady Hester, with her iron-grey 
hair, which always looked as if she had forgotten to brush it, her 
snub nose, and her bright brown eyes, peering out sharply from 
beneath overhanging brows, presented a somewhat curious con- 
trast to her guests, so far as appearance went; but it was she 
who made them talk and who herself did two-thirds of the 
talking, suiting her subjects to her company, as her habit was. 
The party broke up at a comparatively carly hour, Oswald 
remaining behind, in accordance with the instructions he had 
received. 
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“Well,” said the old lady, “you were hideously bored, I 
suppose ? ” 

“Indeed I was not,” he answered; “I have been enjoying 
myself immensely. What a mistake it is to imagine that the 
English are an ill-mannered nation! They have the most 
charming manners in the world, when you know them. The 
only misfortune is that they are a little difficult to know. I 
admit that when they put on their polite airs they are 
rather repellent, though not more so than the French, and not 
nearly as;much so as the North Germans. Indeed, except the 
Americans “4 

“Now, I knew you were going to say that !” interrupted Lady 
Hester. “It is the fashion just now to sing the praises of the 
Americans ; but perhaps you will kindly allow one humble old 
woman to differ. I grant you that they are clever and diverting ; 
but they are wanting in ease. It is one thing to be at your ease, 
and quite another thing to be free-and-easy. Iam told, however, 
that we don’t see the choicest specimens of the race in London; 
and I can well believe it.” 

“Dear me!” said Oswald, “ what have these poor Transatlantic 
ladies been doing to offend you? I take it for granted that you 
are speaking of the ladies.” 

“Never mind; you didn’t come here to discuss national 
characteristics, | imagine. Now, if you like, we will adjourn to 
the smoking-room, and you shall unfold your tale of woe.” 

Lady Hester’s house possessed a smoking-room, a cosy little 
apartment, furnished with an abundance of comfortable leather- 
eovered armchairs and sofas. Oswald and others of her more 
favoured intimates knew it well; it was even said that Lady 
Hester herself, who had been a great traveller in her youth, and 
had assimilated some foreign tastes, could be persuaded upon 
occasion to smoke one of the excellent cigarettes which she 
provided for her guests. In any case, Oswald knew that she had 
u0 objection to the smell of tobacco; so he lighted a cigarette 
without apology or compunction, and stood, smoking silently, 
before the blazing fire for a minute or two before he said : 

“Tt isn’t a tale of woe. I only wanted to know whether there’s 
any harm in a man asking his niece to live with him?” 

“Why, of course not! You can’t marry your niece in a 
Christian country; she is nearly as good as your sister, and a 
great deal better than the sister of your deceased wife, if you had 
had a wife, and if she were deceased. I recollect her perfectly— 
a quiet little fair-haired girl—rather a nice girl—rather a pretty 
girl. I hope your father left her something.” 
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“Yes; he left her what might almost be called a fortune— 
£18,000, in fact.” 

Lady Hester raised her eyebrows. “H’m! that makes her 
rather an expensive sort of niece for you, doesn’t it? Not that 
you would be likely to care whether she cost you £18,000 
or eighteen pence. She is remaining on at Bletchingham for the 
present, I presume.” 

“Well, no. She seemed to take it for granted that she would 
have to go, and she is now staying, on approval, with an old aunt 
of hers—Mrs. Worsley by name. I dare say you may have met 
her.” 

Lady Hester rubbed her nose reflectively. ‘Charities? ” she 
asked presently. Her method of conducting an inquiry was 
always apt to be jerky. 

Oswald nodded. 


“JT know her, then. Sandy hair, hook nose, spectacles, and long 


upper lip. Usually carries a sealskin bag bursting with docu- 
ments, A good woman in her way,I should think; but altogether 
impossible to live with, unless her face greatly maligns her. 
Your niece will be very pleased to return to Bletchingham, and 
you may ask her to do so with a clear conscience.” 

“T can’t tell you how much you relieve me,” said Oswald. “In 
all the world, I think, there can be no more melancholy habitation 
than a large country house without a woman in it.” 

“T entirely agree with you. And pray, is that all that you 
had to say to me?” 

“T believe that is about all.” 

“ About all?—not quite all, then? Do you remember my 
offering to bet you sixpence that I knew what subject you wanted 
to consult me upon? I was not thinking of your niece when J 
gave you that chance of earning sixpence.” 

“No?” 

“No; I was thinking of the future Mrs. Kennedy.” 

“My dear Lady Hester, do you know I very much doubt 
whether that person exists? Certainly her existence is not so 
clear to me that I could ask you or anybody else for information 
about her.” 

“Tf you haven't yet realised her existence you should be the 
more grateful for information. My good friend, you will have to 
be a country gentleman, whether you like it or not. You have 
plenty of common sense, and I dare say that you will admit that 
the end of your years of wandering has come. ‘Finis’ must be 
written to that chapter. Which is as much as to say that you 
must marry. Happily for you, your affinity happens to reside 
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within an easy walk of your own gates. She is extremely pretty ; 
she has excellent principles; she is well bred (both her father 
and her mother were connections of mine); she knows how to 
adapt herself to the conditions of rustic life, though she is quite 
capable of holding her own in London society; she has enough 
go in her to make up for your rather deplorable lack of that 
quality, and “ 

“ And her name is Miss Mowbray, and she lives at The Nest. I 
met her out riding a short time ago, and thought her perfectly 
charming ; but unfortunately she is a hundred years too young 
for me, too enthusiastic, too sanguine, too all the rest of it. I 
had hoped to make a friend of her, and I do trust that you won’t 
do anything to render friendship between us impossible. I 
thought you understood that I belong to the past generation ; I 
can’t help it if my years are not quite on a par with my wisdom 
and knowledge. I shall take a paternal or avuncular interest in 
Miss Mowbray’s love-affairs when they come off; and indeed I 
think she would be in many respects suitable to my nephew, who 
has passed his thirty-sixth birthday, and is my junior by a 
quarter of a century or something like it. By the way, do you 
know my nephew Tom Heywood ? ” 

Lady Hester made a gesture of dissent. “I can’t say that I 
do.” 

“T thought you knew everybody.” 

“JT know everybody who resides within the confines of civilisa- 
tion ; it can hardly be expected of me that I should go and dig 
up acquaintances out of the silver mines of Western America. I 
know of your nephew ; your father told me all that there was to 
be told of him long ago. So it was about your nephew that you 
wished to consult me?” 

Oswald laughed. “You guess everything, Lady Hester. Your 
first shot was a miss ; but your second hits the bull’s-eye, which 
is pretty fair scoring. What in the world am I to do with this 
man? He has been hardly used by fortune, and I am not at all 
sure that he hasn’t been hardly used by my father into the 
bargain. But for me, he would certainly be the proprietor 
of Bletchingham at this moment; instead of that, he gets a 
thousand pounds. It is horribly unfair; and yet—what can I 
do?” 

“Tt all depends,” answered Lady Hester. “Is he in England?” 

“Oh, yes; he has been staying with me. He seems to be a 
cheery, happy-go-lucky sort of fellow, and there is nothing against 
him that I know of, except that his career up to the present time 
has been more happy than lucky. That is against him, no doubt. 
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I feel certain that if he were in my shoes, be would fill them 
admirably ; they are just a trifle too tight for me.” 

“And so you contemplate making him a present of your 
property and marrying him to the girl who ought to be your 
wife ?” 

“T don’t say that. Although I might, perhaps, do a more 
foolish thing.” 

“Oh, certainly! You might cut your throat, or marry the 
cook, or take to drinking. But it isn’t exactly a conclusive proof 
of sanity to stop just short of lunacy. Ofcourse you can’t hand 
over Bletchingham to this man, and ought not to do so if you 
could. Whether you ought to do anything at all for him I can 
hardly tell without taking a look at him. Will you bring him to 
call here ?” 

“Thanks,” answered Oswald doubtfully ; “but wouldn’t that 
rather commit you to an acquaintanceship which you might not 
care about? Added to which, he would be sure to understand 
that he was being brought here to be inspected.” 

Lady Hester looked amused. “Oho!” said she; “ you hesitate 
about making him the friend of your friends, do you? Evidently 
your opinion of him is not a particularly exalted one. But how 
am I to form mine if you won’t bring him here?” 

“ Well, I was wondering whether you could possibly be induced 
to pay me a short visit to Bletchingham. I can only ask it as a 
personal favour; for I know very well that you would find the 
place duller than ditchwater, and 

“Stop a moment,” interrupted Lady Hester; “I must look 
over my engagements and see whether the thing can be done,” 

She trotted out of the room and presently returned, bearing a 
small red book, the leaves of which she scrutinised through her 
spectacles. “I could give you nearly the whole of the week after 
next,” she said at length. ‘“ How would that do?” 

“Tt would do admirably. You are very kind, Lady Hester.” 

“So people often tell me; only the odd thing is that they 
hardly ever tell me so at the right time. As it happens, I shall 
enjoy a few quiet days at Bletchingham very much, and I shall 
be glad of the opportunity of seeing Stella. Depend upon it, 
Oswald, Stella Mowbray is the wife for you. I pay a high com- 
pliment to your intelligence in speaking with this plainness ; for 
most men are so foolish that they fling up their heels the moment 
they are told that a really suitable yokefellow has been selected 
for them.” 

“Tam a foolish man,” remarked Oswald gravely, 

“You are in some ways; but not in the usual ways. Besides, 
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you know I am no matchmaker. I give you a piece of sound 
advice, that is all.” 

But Oswald, as he rose to take his leave, only laughed and 
shook his head. 


Cuarter VI. 
MRS. WORSLEY HAS A FEW WORDS TO SAY. 


To those who do not reside in London it often appears amazing 
that people who are not professionally compelled to do so, and 
whose income is less, say, than five thousand pounds, should care 
to dwell in such an unattractive city. With five thousand a year, 
one might afford oneself a little house in Mayfair, and then 
existence would be pleasant enough; but it certainly does seem 
as if comparatively poor persons might be so very much happier 
in the country. Such, at all events, were the reflections which 
suggested themselves to a man as little enamoured of the country 
as Oswald Kennedy when he stepped out of the hansom which 
had brought him to Mrs. Worsley’s house in Ladbroke Square. 
What annual rental do houses in Ladbroke Square command? 
£200, perhaps; and really, as far as cheerfulness of external 
surroundings goes, one might as well live in St. Giles’s. 

The parlour-maid who opened the door informed him that Mrs. 
Worsley was at home, and immediately afterwards he found 
himself in the presence of the rather formidable-looking personage 
whom Lady Hester had described with a few graphic touches. 
Mrs. Worsley pushed back her chair from the writing-table at 
which she was seated and extended a knuckly hand to her visitor. 
She was dressed in rusty black, her cap was slightly awry, her 
features looked as if they had been chopped by nature out of the 
raw material with hasty, careless strokes; she did not appear to 
be the kind of aunt whom one would choose, if one had a choice 
in such matters. 

“How do you do, Mr. Kennedy?” she said gravely. “I am 
glad to see you, because I was wishing for the opportunity of 
saying a few words to you about my niece—who, strangely 
enough, is also your niece.” 

Oswald was upon the point of saying politely that there was 
nothing so very strange in that, but altered his mind and 
remained dumb. It really was rather strange that he should 
belong to the same generation as this hatchet-faced old woman. 

“To be sure,” Mrs. Worsley added, “she is only your half- 
niece.” 


“Such as our relationship is,” returned Oswald, smiling, “I am 
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ready to accept the consequences of it. I trust Gertrude has not 
been behaving badly.” 

“Oh, not to say badly; one can’t call it behaving badly to wish 
to see her brother. It is quite natural that she should wish to 
see him; but it is likewise natural, and, what is more to the 
purpose, it is right, that I should forbid him to cross my threshold. 
Into this house Thomas Heywood doesn’t come; that’s flat!” 

“They might walk round and round the square together,” 
Oswald suggested. 

“ Well, no; not exactly. It would be convenient if I could 
think so; but I don’t think so. I am an old woman, and my 
niece is young and inexperienced. So long as she lives under my 
roof I must hold myself responsible for her, and I can’t sanction 
her associating with miscreants.” 

“Ts her brother a miscreant ?” 

“ Now, Mr. Kennedy, if you fancy that you are going to draw 
me into specific accusations you will probably be disappointed. 
I have had actions for libel and actions for slander brought 
against me before now in the course of my public duties, and I 
know pretty well what the ridiculous laws of this country are. I 
assert in general terms that I will not allow my niece to associate 
with miscreants; I further assert that I will not allow her to 
meet her brother Thomas in Ladbroke Square. That much I am 
ready to put in writing; and if you think an action will lie, you 
had better bring it.” 

“My dear madam,” answered Oswald, much amused, “I 
wouldn’t for the world bring an action against man or woman. I 
haven’t your familiarity with the law-courts, and I feel sure that 
nothing would disconcert me so utterly as to find myself in the 
witness-box. Rather would I submit to be myself called a mis- 
creant, and far rather would I hear all my relations so described. 
But, strictly between ourselves, what is it that makes you think 
so badly of that nephew of mine ? ” 

“T will say no more than I have said, Mr. Kennedy. Thomas 
Heywood shall not enter this house, nor shall my niece hold any 
communication with him while I have authority over her. What 
possessed your poor father to make her absolute mistress of her 
fortune is more than I can imagine. I am quite sick of exposing 
dishonesty ; I have got into trouble through doing so again and 
again, and I know now that one may say almost anything with 
impunity, except the truth. However, 1 beg to state—and you 
will please once more to observe that Iam speaking in general 


terms—I beg to state that I will not see my niece robbed, if I can 
help it.” 
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“Were those,” inquired Oswald, “the few words which you 
were anxious to say to me about her?” 

“ Those,” replied Mrs. Worsley, “ were the few words. You are 
free to repeat them to her. In fact, I wish you to doso. And 
while you are at it, you might as well add that, if she is bent 
upon ruining herself, there are numerous philanthropic institu- 
tions, properly organised and under proper control, upon which 
her money might be bestowed with advantage. I mean to say 
she had better spend it in that way than throw it into the sea.” 

“No doubt; but I am sure you will agree with me that she 
had better keep it in her own possession than do either. From 
what you tell me, Mrs. Worsley, 1 gather that Gertrude is not 
altogether a comfort to you. Would you not be much obliged to 
me if I were to take her off your hands ?” 

“T should be glad if you were to do so, Mr. Kennedy ; I do not 
admit that you would lay me under any obligation in the matter, 
because I do not consider myself in duty bound to provide my 
niece with a home. To speak plainly, I should say that that is 
quite as much your duty as mine.” 

“Perhaps so; but I have lived a great deal out of England, 
and I am only just beginning to realise what my duties are.” 

“TI suppose,” observed Mrs, Worsley reflectively, “that you 
will be marrying somebody before long, and then we shall have 
all this bother over again. In view of that probability, there 
could be no harm in your just pointing out to Gertrude that Pll 
have no scamps here, whether they happen to be her father’s 
sons or whether they don’t.” 

“It is a good deal more likely that Gertrude will marry than 
that I shall; let us hope that she may. Still I will try to make 
your objection to scamps in general clear to her. Possibly my 
observations might carry a little more weight if you would kindly 
tell me why you suspect a certain person of being a scamp in 
particular.” 

“No, Mr. Kennedy; that will not do with me. I once gave my 
reasons for calling an officer of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals a thieving rascal (which he was), and the 
consequences were expensive. I have better uses for my money 
than to fritter it away in paying damages. Now I dare say you 
would like to see Gertrude. 

“Thank you; I should very much, if she is at home.” 

“T expect she is in her bedroom; she seems to like sitting there 
without a fire. At any rate, she prefers it to sitting with me.” 

Mrs. Worsley, having rung the bell, told the servant who 
answered it to let Miss Heywood know that she was wanted in 
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the drawing-room, and presently Miss Heywood herself came in, 
looking rather pale and worried, Oswald thought. 

“Gertrude,” said he, after a formal greeting had been gone 
through, “I want you, if you will, to return to Bletchingham 
with me and to make it your home. I have no inducements to 
hold out, except that, as I suppose, you have friends and interests 
in the neighbourhood and that you will be quite your own 
mistress in my house. I shall be only too glad if you will invite 
anybody whom you like to stay with you, and I hope you won’t 
mind my leaving you from time to time.” 

The girl coloured a little and looked doubtfully at her aunt, 
who remarked— 

“T should close with that offer if I were you.” 

“ You are very kind, and I should like it very much,” Gertrude 
said ; “ but——” 

“Well?” asked Oswald. 

“Will my brother Tom be allowed to come to Bletchingham ? 
I should not care to make a home of any house into which Tom 
was not admitted.” 

“ As far as I can see at present,” answered Oswald deliberately, 
“your brother will always be a welcome guest at Bletchingham. 
T shall ask him to come to us soon and stay as long as it may 
suit him.” 

“Well,” ejaculated Mrs. Worsley, “you ave a goose! That 
expression is not actionable, I believe.” 

Actionable or not, it was an expression which rendered further 
conversation a little difficult; the more so because Oswald was 
not so fully convinced as he could have wished to be that it was 
inapplicabie. He rose, without making any rejoinder, and, after 
ascertaining that his niece would be able to leave London as soon 
ag she pleased, took his leave. From Ladbroke Square he drove 
straight to the rooms in Jermyn Street which, as he had been 
informed, his nephew was inhabiting ; and he was so fortunate as 
to find that gentleman at home. 

Mr. Thomas Heywood was reclining upon a sofa, smoking a 
pipe, with the soles of his feet at a somewhat higher level than 
that of his head. He jumped up when he saw who his visitor 
was, and exclaimed— 

“Hullo, Oswald! I didn’t know you were up. Had enough of 
the country, eh?” 

“The country does not suit me particularly well,” Oswald 
confessed ; “but I dare say I shall manage to suit myself to the 
country after a time.” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that; you're a rich man, and you 
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can do what you choose. Poor devils like me have to ac- 
commodate themselves to circumstances, and we can stand any 
kind of life, because we’ve got to stand it.” 

Oswald glanced round the room, which was ugly, dreary, and 
ill-furnished enough. He did not think that he could possibly 
bring himself to submit cheerfully to existence in such a place, 
and he could not but feel the contrast between his lot and that of 
the nephew whom he had dispossessed. 

“Sit down by the fire and have a cigar,’ Tom said. “Tl give 
you one of a lot sent me by a chap whom I know in Havana. I 
keep them for my friends; economy compels me to smoke 
a pipe.” 

Oswald accepted the offer and found the cigar good. 

“T have just seen your sister,” he remarked presently. 

Tom laughed. 

“Poor Gertrude! I do feel sorry for that girl—I do, upon my 
word! Fancy having to live with Aunt Charlotte and listen to 
her harangues about charitable fads from morning to night! I’m 
glad you went to see her: I dare say it would cheer her up a bit 
to talk to a rational fellow-creature. J can’t go; the old woman 
wrote me a note to say that if I called at her house the door 
would be shut in my face. Extraordinary old creature, Aunt 
Charlotte !” 

“There doesn’t seem to be much love lost between you,” 
Oswald observed. 

“ Hates me like the devil; I think I told you so. I really don’t 
hate her; I believe I should rather like her in a sort of way, if 
she would let me. But then I’m a very good-natured fellow and 
of course I’m not in her power. It’s a different thing for a girl 
who is under her care and is more or less bound to obey her, 
don’t you see?” 

“T suppose it is,” Oswald agreed; “but Iam glad to say that 
your sister is going to leave Ladbroke Square. I have persuaded 
her to come and keep house for me at Bletchingham ; and I believe 
one of her chief reasons for consenting to the arrangement is that 
it will enable her to see more of you.” 

This announcement appeared to please Mr. Heywood and also 
to amuse him. 

“That is very nice of her,” he said. “ Very nice of you too. I 
wondered why you didn’t ask her to stay where she was; but, of 
course, it wasn’t my place to speak. As for me, I shall like 
nothing better than to run down and see you both every now 
and then.” 


“There will be a room at your disposition whenever it may 
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suit you to occupy it,” said Oswald, who added rather abruptly: 
“You are fond of your sister, no doubt.” 

“One is fond of one’s only near relation,” replied Tom, laughing ; 
“it would be rather odd if one were not, wouldn’t it? Besides, 
Gertrude is a dear, good little girl ; and if I haven’t seen as much 
of her as I should have liked, that is because, unfortunately, 
neither my grandfather nor Aunt Charlotte were ever very fond 
of me. However, I bear no malice against them, and I’m very 
glad that the old man provided for Gertrude so handsomely.” 

“He was bound to provide for her. Still, 1 am not sure that 
it might not have been wiser to leave the money in the hands of 
trustees for her benefit. Women—especially young women—are 
apt to be careless about investments, and I am afraid that un- 
scrupulous persons would find your sister an easy victim.” 

“Meaning me?” inquired Tom, with a ready acceptance of the 
hint which slightly disconcerted the other. ‘ My dear fellow, I 
am not unscrupulous; that is precisely the mistake that your 
father and Aunt Charlotte, who has been warning you against me, 
I suppose, have always made. I am speculative, if you like, and 
those who have chosen to put their money into speculations 
mentioned to them by me have dropped it, just as I have dropped 
mine. But I am not the sort of man who preys upon widows 
and orphans, and you are making a very bad shot if you imagine 
that I contemplate ruining my sister. I haven’t a word to say to 
her upon the subject of investments—you, I am sure, will advise 
her with conspicuous ability as to that—but if I might venture to 
put forward a suggestion, I should say Consols. It is so evidently 
good security, not a high rate of interest, that she requires. For 
my part, I can’t indulge in such luxuries; I must have a high 
rate of interest in order to pay my tailor, not to speak of my 
butcher and baker.” 

Oswald’s first impulse was to beg his nephew’s pardon frankly ; 
but it was not his way to act upon impulse. Neither was it his 
way to make compromises with the truth. He could not truthfully 
deny that he had suspected this man of wishing to profit by 
Gertrude’s fortune ; so he only said— 

“YT hope your sister will be satisfied with such interest as is 
obtainable upon Government security. Are you very busy just 
now, or could you pay us a visit the week after next? I only 
mention that time because an old friend of mine, Lady Hester 
Burke, will be with us then, and perhaps you might find even an 
old lady better than no company at all. But, of course, if you 
care to come sooner you will be welcome. I don’t want you to 
feel that you need any formal invitation to Bletchingham.” 
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“Thanks very much,” answered Tom, after an instant of 
reflection ; “ the week after next would do for me very well. I 
have no occupation just at present; but I’m more or less on the 
track of one, and I expect I had better stay where I am for 
another few days. I say, Oswald 2 

“ Well?” 

“Do you think you could manage to judge of me as you find 
me? I see you are prejudiced against me, and I don’t in the 
least wonder at it; but, after all, you have intelligence, and 
plenty of it, of your own, and why shouldn’t you use your 
intelligence? Excuse my putting things in black and white 
for once; I won't do it again. And now what will you have to 
drink ?” 

Oswald declined refreshment, and willingly conceded the point 
so reasonably demanded of him. As he walked away, he could 
not help feeling that in the above colloquy his nephew had 
exhibited more of the qualities of a gentleman than he had. 
Nevertheless, he was not yet convinced that his nephew was an 
honest man. 





Cuapter VII 
MRS, FARNABY BREAKS THE ICE. 


In this unsatisfactory world people do not always fall into their 
right places, nor do places always find the inhabitants to whom 
their distinctive character would seem to assign them. Yet every 
now and then, by some happy accident, it comes to pass that the 
round peg drops into the round hole. A stranger, walking or 
driving along the high road which traverses the village of 
Bletchingham, and which is still called the London Road, 
although so many years have passed since any one thought of 
travelling to London by it, could hardly fail to notice that cosy 
little dwelling, known as The Nest, standing on a rising ground 
but a few furlongs away from him, and forming, with its well- 
kept flower-garden, its background of shrubbery, and its porch 
overgrown with honeysuckle and clematis, quite an attractive 
feature in the landscape. Supposing him to be an observant and 
speculative stranger, he would at once perceive, from the air of 
modest, well-to-do comfort which characterises the low white 
house, that it is, or ought to be, the abode of a widow—of a 
young widow, for choice—and, if he were able to penetrate 
within its four walls, he would discover that his instinctive sense 
of the fitness of things had not led him astray. 

Whether Mrs. Farnaby, who had occupied The Nest since her 
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husband’s somewhat premature decease, thought it quite as 
desirable a residence as the house-agent had declared it to be 
is another question. Mrs. Farnaby liked society; before her 
marriage, possibly even after it, she had been accustomed to 
admiration; and there is no denying that the society of that 
district of Surrey is a little dull, and that it is less prolific 
in potential admirers than could be wished. Therefore Mrs. 
Farnaby often yawned, and sometimes, in spite of the good 
humour for which she was famous, grumbled. 

She was yawning over a three-volume novel, one November 
afternoon, in her - drawing-room, which many people would 
have called a pretty drawing-room, and which was certainly 
pretty after a fashion: at any rate, great pains had apparently 
been taken to make it so; and if a multiplicity of blue satin 
bows does not please all eyes, that proves nothing more than 
that tastes differ, which is a proposition standing in need of no 
proof. Mrs. Farnaby evidently had a weakness for blue satin 
bows. The pictures upon the walls (chromo-lithographs most of 
them, it must be confessed) were surmounted by them; the neat 
muslin covers upon the sofas and chairs, which used to be desig- 
nated by the ugly name of antimacassars until somebody had the 
brilliant inspiration of calling them chairbacks, were similarly 
adorned ; even the photograph frames which contained likenesses 
of Mrs. Farnaby’s numerous friends had not wholly escaped the 
contagion. However, lest readers should hastily set this poor 
lady down as a very vulgar person, it should be added that her 
room likewise contained quite a respectable show of Dresden 
and Chelsea figures, besides a number of silver snuff-boxes, 
half-a-dozen Chippendale chairs, and an Empire clock. As for 
the carved ivory chessmen, brought back by the late Colonel 
Farnaby from China, and arranged upon a red velvet stand 
beneath a glass shade, it may be conceded that their presence 
gave evidence’ of a certain lack of refinement; at all events, the 
glass shade was clearly inadmissible. But how is a woman of 
six-and-thirty, living in the depths of the country, to keep 
abreast of the fashions of a progressive age? She must be a 
clever woman to do it, and Mrs. Farnaby had no pretensions to 
be clever. 

Perhaps that was why her novel, which was of an analytical 
and metaphysical character, failed to interest her. She allowed 
it to drop upon her lap, she closed her sleepy blue eyes, and in 
a few minutes was slumbering profoundly. At that moment she 
did not look six-and-thirty, nor anything like it. There is a 
blonde order of beauty which speedily fades away into general 
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colourlessness, and there is another which remains placidly 
permanent. It was beauty of the latter class that Mrs. Farnaby 
had the good fortune to possess. Her hair was still golden ; her 
eyes were still of a forget-me-not blue; she had no positive 
wrinkles on her face, only a faint line, starting from either side 
of her straight Greek nose and running downwards to the corners 
of her mouth. Her figure, however, was decidedly plump, far too 
plump, and this defect was emphasised rather than corrected by 
stays which were obviously tight. People often wondered why 
Mrs. Farnaby had never married again: they would not, perhaps, 
have wondered so much if they had reflected upon the very few 
opportunities that she could have had of changing her widowed 
condition. 

She had been blissfully unconscious of all earthly cares and 
disappointments for twenty minutes or so, and the daylight had 
faded away, when a young lady in a riding-habit entered the 
room, advanced towards the fire, and, taking off her hat, rattled 
her whip inside it noisily. Mrs. Farnaby struggled into a more 
upright attitude, rubbed her eyes, and laughed. She had the low, 
slow laugh which belongs to good nature and embonpoint. 

“Ts that you, Stella?” she said. “I suppose it must be about 
time for tea, isn’t it?” 

“Well, it is nearly five o’clock,” Miss Mowbray answered. “So 
you have been asleep again! Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, 
Kate?” Mrs. Farnaby stretched out her hand and rang the 
bell. 

“Not in the least,” said she; “on the contrary, I am rather 
proud of myself. It isn’t everybody who can go to sleep at a 
moment’s notice. Napoleon could, I believe, and the Duke of 
Wellington, and other great men.” 

“Yes; but they could be very wide awake, when necessary.” 

“Oh, so can IJ, if you come to that; but when there is 
absolutely nothing to keep awake for, a nap helps one through 
the afternoon very nicely. What should I have done if I hadn’t 
gone to sleep? I should have read a few more pages of a book 
which I don’t understand and don’t particularly care to under- 
stand. Now I shall skip the pages, so that no time will have 
been wasted.” 

“Reading novels is not the only possible way of employing 
one’s time,” remarked Stella, rather scornfully. 

“T wish to goodness you would tell me of some other way. 
No; stop!—I didn’t mean that. Of course there’s the agri- 
cultural labourer. He is a most interesting creature, and as far 
as tea and tobacco or coals and blankets go he has my active 
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sympathy; but really you mustn’t ask me to improve his mind. 
How can I, when my own mind is in a state of absolute stagna- 
tion, like everything else down here? Nothing ever happens in 
these parts; even old Mr. Kennedy’s death was a sort of event 
in its way. I wish this new man would let the place to some 
amusing people; but I suppose he won’t, for they say he is very 
well off. There will be one more empty house in a neighbourhood 
where most of the houses stand empty for three-fourths of the 
year, that’s all.” 

“T don’t think he will let the house and I don’t think it will 
stand empty,” said Miss Mowbray. “I met Gertrude Heywood 
this afternoon, and she told me that her uncle had asked her to 
live with him. She didn’t seem to know much about his plans ; 
but he evidently means to make Bletchingham his home. Any- 
how, I am very glad to have Gertrude back.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Farnaby, not very enthusiastically, “I 
suppose it will be nice for you to have her back, although she 
always seems to me to be a rather commonplace sort of girl. 
But what about this young uncle of hers? I remember him ages 
ago as a rather good-looking boy, with a turn-down collar. If 
he really means to take up his abode here, he may be quite an 
acquisition.” 

“He is still rather good-looking, but his collars stick up now. 
At least, I think they do. I doubt his proving a great acquisition. 
He will give dinners from time to time; but I don’t think he will 
give dances, unless Gertrude manages to over-persuade him. He 
isn’t so very young, you know.” 

“You have seen him, then?” cried Mrs. Farnaby, with a great 
deal more animation. “Where did you see him? Did you meet 
him walking with Gertrude, or did you go up to the house? 
What is he like? He is as young as possible—twenty-seven at 
the outside, Ishould think. I wonder whether he recollects me!” 

“He recollects you perfectly,” replied Miss Mowbray; “he 
spoke of you as an old friend. I didn’t meet him to-day ; I met 
him about ten days or a fortnight ago, when I was riding through 
the park, and I had quite a long talk with him. He stared so 
hard at me that I thought it due to myself to explain that I 
wasn’t a trespasser.” 

“Stella,” exclaimed Mrs. Farnaby, “you are simply the most 
astounding and exasperating girl that I ever knew or heard of! 
You met this man ten days ago and had a long talk with him, and 
you never even told me about it!” 


“Really!” said Miss Mowbray, “I didn’t think the circum- 
stance worth mentioning.” 
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“ Now, Stella, that won’t do—really, that will not do! I may 
be very simple-minded, but I am not quite such an utter donkey 
as to believe that.” 

Miss Mowbray laughed. “Well, then, I will admit that the 
circumstance was worthy of mention; but I didn’t mention it 
because I knew you would catechise me about him, and he isn’t 
remarkable in any way, and I didn’t think at the time that he 
was at all likely to stay here.” 

“Oh! And what did you and he talk about, pray?” 

“As if I could possibly remember! It is two whole weeks, or 
something like that, since I saw him.” 

“You can remember, and you do remember,” returned Mrs, 
Farnaby, rather crossly ; “only you don’t choose to tell me. I 
suspect the truth is that he snubbed you.” 

“You are quite right,” answered Miss Mowbray, calmly; “he 
did.” 

“Ah! I thought as much. You asked him to sing at a penny- 
reading, or something of that kind, most likely.” 

‘““No; but he offered todo it. Or, rather, he offered to read for 
us. I don’t know whether he sings or not.” 

“You must have given him a pretty broad hint before he 
offered to make such-a fool of himself, and he must have 
Well, all I can say is that when I was a girl I should have been 
thought rather forward if I had led on a total stranger in that 
way.” 

Miss Mowbray’s grey eyes flashed and her nostrils dilated. It 
was not agreeable to her to be accused of “leading on” anybody, 
whether stranger or friend. ‘I wish,” she exclaimed, “ you could 
possibly be convinced that a man is not invariably and necessarily 
a being to be flirted with or married! I spoke to Mr. Kennedy 
just as I should have spoken to any farmer over whose land I 
might have happened to ride, and I am thankful to say that he 
quite understood that.” 

“T don’t see how you can tell what he understood; but I dare 
say he didn’t resent being spoken to. Now, don’t be ill-natured 
and disagreeable, Stella, but give me a proper description of this 
interesting young man. Nobody can describe people better than 
you can when you like.” 

“He had a nose and a mouth and a pair of eyes, and the usual 
number of arms and legs. There really was nothing distinctive 
about him that I noticed, except that he seemed to be upon 
excellent terms with himself, if you can call that distinctive.” 

“Stella, 1 am very glad that he snubbed you, for I am sure you 
deserved it, and I can see how sore it has made you feel. Never 
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mind! After all, my curiosity will keep quite well until 
to-morrow afternoon, when I shall drive over to Bletchingham 
and call on Gertrude Heywood.” 

“That will be much the best plan,” Miss Mowbray agreed. 

However, in the course of the evening she endeavoured to 
dissuade her cousin from pursuing this straightforward course. 
“Are you certain, Kate,” she asked, “ that it is the proper thing 
for you to call at Bletchingham? I should have thought that, as 
a matter of etiquette, the squire of the parish and lord of the 
manor ought to make the first move.” 

“Do you imagine,” returned Mrs. Farnaby, loftily, “that at my 
time of life I am ignorant of the laws of etiquette? Besides, there 
really can be no question of ceremony between me and Gertrude 
Heywood, a girl whom I know as well as I know you, and whom 
I used to see almost every day while her grandfather was alive.” 

“Yes; but her grandfather is dead now, and Bletchingham has 
passed into other hands.” 

“Exactly so; and it is the invariable rule that the older 
residents shall call upon the new-comers.” 

“Mr. Kennedy isn’t a new-comer; his people have been at 
Bletchingham for generations and generations, whereas you and 
your Nest are mere things of yesterday. And I would rather 
that he did not think us so desperately eager to make his 
acquaintance.” 

“Then, my dear,” answered Mrs. Farnaby, placidly, “you 
needn’t come with me; that will avert all misconception. As for 
me, I am decidedly eager to meet Oswald Kennedy again, and I 
should like him to know it. Didn’t he tell you that we were old 
friends ?” 

There was, of course, no disputing Mrs. Farnaby’s right to pay 
such visits as she might be disposed to pay; nor, on the present 
occasion, was it even possible for her cousin to refuse to 
accompany her, for soon after breakfast the next morning Miss 


Mowbray received the following note, which was brought over by 
a groom from Bletchingham :— 


“My dear Stella,—I dare say you will, be surprised to hear that 
I am in your neighbourhood. I am staying for a few days with 
Oswald Kennedy, whom I have known since he was a boy, and who 
means to settle down as a Surrey J.P. and D.L., if he can force 
himself to it—which I should think doubtful. Come and see me 
this afternoon about five o’clock, like a good girl. I want to hear 
how you are getting on. You are better able to suit yourself to 
circumstances than my poor young cosmopolitan here; still you 
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won’t be sorry, perhaps, to receive some news of the world beyond 
your chalk hills and of your attached old friend, 


“ Hester Burke.” 


Stella imparted the substance of this missive to Mrs. Farnaby, 
who did not see in it any reason for deferring her proposed 
civility. 

“T have met Lady Hester Burke,” said she; “she is a funny 
old thing. You can talk to her and I will talk to Mr. Kennedy. 
Or shall I entertain her while you devote yourself to the Squire ? 
Just as you like.” 

“Tt seems possible,” remarked Stella, “that Mr. Kennedy may 
not appreciate afternoon tea. Perhaps he won’t show.” 

“Well, perhaps not,” assented Mrs. Farnaby, meditatively ; 
“and then there will be Gertrude to make a fifth person. 
However, we have plenty of time before us; the main thing is to 
break the ice. Not but what you seem to have broken it pretty 
effectually already.” 

A fifth person is as much apt to be in the way as the proverbial 
third; but when Mrs. Farnaby and Miss Mowbray reached 
Bletchingham, lo and behold! there were two men, instead of one, 
in the library, into which they were shown, so that nobody had 
reason to reproach him or herself with occupying that invidious 
position. And indeed it was not long before the conversation 
ceased to be general. Tom Heywood may have recognised a 
kindred spirit in Mrs. Farnaby; at all events, he seated himself 
beside her, after making one or two ineffectual attempts to 
monopolise the younger and prettier lady, and he was so pleasant 
and communicative that she took a great fancy to him. 

“Live here?” said he, in answer to an inquiry of hers; 
“rather not! I have to make my own living by one means or 
another; and between ourselves, Mrs. Farnaby, I find that an 
uncommonly difficult thing to do, though I have been at it for a 
considerable number of years. No; if I am to have a home 
anywhere, I suppose it will be in London. My uncle is so good 
as to tell me that I may make myself at home here, but it 
doesn’t do to take invitations of that kind too literally, you 
know.” 

“It is very hard upon you that you should have an uncle,” 
Mrs. Farnaby was encouraged to observe. 

Tom laughed in his good-humoured way. “Now that you 
mention it,” said he, ‘‘ perhaps it is. But Oswald isn’t a bad sort 
of uncle. He manages to endure my presence, you see, which was 
more than my poor old grandfather could ever achieve. I am a 
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black sheep, Mrs. Farnaby, little as you might suppose it, to look 
at me.” 

“T like black sheep,” Mrs. Farnaby declared, decisively. 

At this Tom laughed again. “I thought you did,” said he; 
“you have a merciful look which I seek for in vain upon the 
coyntenances of Lady Hester and your cousin.’ 

*T don’t know about Lady Hester; but Stella has a heart like 
a flint for people of her own class. All her compassion is reserved 
for the lower orders; which, as I often tell her, is hardly fair, 
because, after all, we are human beings, as they are, and I should 
say that, if anything, we have more temptations.” 

“ Exactly so,” agreed Tom, wondering which particular vice 
this charitable lady was disposed to attribute to him. He did not 
question her upon that point, but inquired: “What are the 
temptations to which Miss Mowbray herself yields ? ” 

“Well, I have just told you, haven’t 1? Stella is as good as 
possible, but she is a little intolerant. That is one of the faults 
of youth; she will get over it before she reaches my age,” said 
Mrs. Farnaby, who, being conscious of looking younger than she 
was, was rather fond of making such speeches. 

“You don’t allow her a long time to cure herself of her defects,” 
returned Tom, equal to the occasion. 

Thus Mrs. Farnaby perceived that Mr. Heywood was a man of 
graceful and refined manners, and forgave him for asking more 
questions about her cousin than she might otherwise have been 
inclined either to answer or to tolerate. From her Tom learnt 
that Miss Mowbray was an orphan, that she was well connected 
and well provided for, that she had no near relations, and that 
her joint occupancy of The Nest would in all probability continue 
until her marriage, “ which,” said Mrs. Farnaby, with a sigh, “is 
a contingency that we must be prepared for, I suppose.” 

Meanwhile Lady Hester was behaving in a very foolish way. 
It is a curious circumstance that ladies of undisputed tact and 
ability often do behave foolishly when they take to matchmaking. 
Lady Hester had set her heart upon marrying Oswald Kennedy 
to Miss Mowbray, and she adopted what seems to be quite the 
usual course, in doing her very best to set the young people 
against one another from the first. As Stella was at Bletching- 
ham for the especial purpose of seeing her, she might, one would 
have supposed, have had something to say to her visitor; but it 
appeared that such was not the case. On the contrary, she 
developed a sudden and absorbing interest in the fancy-work upon 
which Gertrude was engaged, and, owing to the waning light, it 
became absolutely necessary that she should withdraw to a remote 
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window in order to examine it more closely. ‘This amused 
Oswald, who understood her designs, a good deal more than it 
annoyed him; but it annoyed Stella, who only half suspected 
them, without amusing her in the least. The responses which 
she vouchsafed to her companion’s observations were not of 
a nature to encourage further advances; she raised her chin to 
a level fully two inches higher than nature had ever meant her to 
carry it, she gazed straight over his head, and gave him to under- 
stand in the most explicit possible terms that he wearied her. If 
he had been shy or conceited, she would certainly have made him 
feel very uncomfortable; but, as he was free from both those 
weaknesses, she only succeeded in tickling his sense of the 
ridiculous, which was the last thing in the world that she desired 
to do. 

“Do you know, Miss Mowbray,” he said, at length, “I am 
afraid we shall never be friends, you and I.” 

She lowered her eyes for an instant to look at him inquiringly, 
and made him repeat his sentence, which he did without any of 
the embarrassment which it had been her kindly intent to inflict 
upon him.” 

“And I am sorry for it,” he added, “ because, as we are such 
near neighbours, we are sure to be constantly meeting, and I am 
full of goodwill towards you and everybody else in the county. 
I have an earnest desire to please, only somehow I don’t seem 
quite to know how to set about it.” 

“Don’t you?” she said. “That is unfortunate ; but perhaps 
you will learn. I believe it is a good plan not to try very hard; 
but I can’t speak from personal experience, because I have never 
cared to hunt for popularity.” 

“Have you obtained it without hunting for it?” Oswald 
inquired. 

“ Really I can’t tell you; I have never asked. I have my own 
friends, and I don’t see what the opinion of other people can 
signify.” 

“And your own friends are few in number, no doubt. That is 
quite what I should have supposed.” 

Miss Mowbray, after struggling for a moment to submit to this 
injurious insinuation in silence, was constrained to say: “ I hardly 
understand why you should have supposed any such thing, seeing 
how very little you know about me.” 

“Only because you strike me as being, if I may be permitted 
to say so,a trifle unapproachable. At least, you do to-day. ‘The 
last time that we met I had not so much to complain of.” 

This remark had the effect of abruptly transforming Miss 
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Mowbray from an iceberg into a volcano. “I admit the justice 
of the rebuke,” said she, in accents of suppressed fury, “and I 
shall certainly take care not to address a stranger again. 
Please believe that it was not for my own gratification that I 
spoke to you then; it was only because you stared at me as if 
you wondered what business I had on your property.” 

Oswald burst out laughing. “Another step,” said he, “ and 
we shall be engaged in a stand-up fight. This will never do! 
Think of the inconvenience which an open rupture between us 
would cause to others—to "poor Gertrude, for instance, who quite 
believes that she is included among the select few who may 
venture to call themselves your friends, not to speak of Lady 
Hester, who admires and esteems us both. Let us control 
ourselves, Miss Mowbray, and try to keep the peace, whatever 
happens.” 

“T assure you, Mr. Kennedy,” answered Stella, suddenly 
reverting to the glacial period, “ that I have not the remotest in- 
tention of fighting with you.” 

“T am delighted to hear it. Will you accept my humble 
apologies, then, for any offensive expressions that I may have used, 
as well as for my rudeness in staring at you? I withdraw the 
expressions unreservedly, and I would withdraw the stare too, if I 
could, Can I say more?” 

But Miss Mowbray’s reply, if she made any, was lost, for now 
Lady Hester returned from the window, vowing that the 
intricacies of modern needlework, were too many for her; and 
immediately afterwards Tom, who may have had enough of Mrs. 
Farnaby, found some pretext for crossing the room and addressing 
himself to Stella, with whom he kept up an animated dialogue 
until the two ladies rose to depart. 


Cuapter VIII. 


LADY HESTER’S VERDICT. 


“Waar an awfully jolly good girl Miss Mowbray is!” exclaimed 
Tom, as soon as the small house-party were once more left to 
themselves. 

“T have listened to a good many favourable comments upon 
Stella Mowbray,” remarked Lady Hester, drily, “ but I don’t 
remember to have ever heard her described in exactly those 
terms before. What constitutes an awfully jolly girl in your 
opinion, Mr. Heywood ?” 

Tom sat down in a low chair by the fireside and stretched out 
his legs before him. ‘ Well,” he answered, “the expression 
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covers a lot of ground. Of course a girl may be awfully jolly 
without being pretty, but that’s a rare case. Speaking generally, 
one may say that beauty is an essential condition. With beauty 
and a pleasant temper and plenty of go a girl is bound to be 
awfully jolly.” 

“T see,” said Lady Hester. ‘ Many thanks for the definition.” 

“Has Miss Mowbray a pleasant temper?” Oswald inquired, 
with the air of an innocent seeker for information. 

“ Most certainly she has,” replied Tom, promptly. 

“Tt isn’t quite so certain as all that,” said Lady Hester ; 
“everything depends upon what you understand by ‘pleasant.’ 
Stella is quick-tempered, and so are some of the very best people 
that this world contains. Personally, I like a quick temper; it 
generally goes with generosity and a kind heart.” 

“And nobody who knows Stella can deny that she is kind- 
hearted,” chimed in Gertrude. “She never grudges money or 
trouble ; and though she says nothing about it, I know of several 
cases in which she has made herself into a sick nurse for labourers’ 
wives and children.” 

“Infectious cases?” Oswald asked. 

”I don’t know; it is doubtful whether these low fevers are 
infectious or not, isn’t it? Anyhow, I am sure she never asked. 
The poor people adore her.” 

“ And the rich people—do they adore her too?” pursued Oswald, 
whose queries suggested a scepticism which Gertrude did not like. 

“T have good reason to conclude that some of them have done 
so,” replied Lady Hester, gravely. ‘ The misfortune is that she 
doesn’t adore rich people. Of course she is wrong, but you will 
allow that she is original.” 

“Qh, I quite think that she is original, and also that she is 
pretty and quick-tempered. I am noé so sure about her being 
awfully jolly, but then she didn’t unbend to me as she did to 
Tom.” 

“T have the advantage of being a pauper, you see,” remarked 
Tom, with a laugh. 

Then, as was only natural, Mrs. Farnaby came in for her share 
of criticism, and, although nothing ill-natured was said about her, 
she did not obtain that decisive vote of confidence which had been 
accorded by the majority to her cousin. Tom said she was “a 
good sort,” but that was the highest praise that was bestowed 
upon her. 

“Tom never will say a word against anybody,” cried Gertrude, 
admiringly. 

Thereupon Lady Hester, who used a pair of gold-rimmed eye- 
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glasses, although few people required them less, raised those aids 
to vision and scrutinised the gentleman alluded to through them 
for a full minute. Lady Hester had come to Bletchingham with 
two objects in view. Firstly, she wanted, if possible, to bring 
about a marriage between the owner of that property and her 
protégée; and secondly, she was aware that Oswald wanted her to 
give him her candid impression of his nephew. Perhaps—albeit 
such was not her own belief—she was better qualified to discharge 
the latter than the former of these tasks. She had, at any rate, 
no intention of neglecting it, and accordingly she set to work, 
after dinner that evening, to morally dissect Mr. Heywood in the 
manner which has been employed with success by ladies of all 
ages from time immemorial. That is to say, that she led him on 
to talk about himself. It may be that we are all too ready to talk 
about ourselves, and it may be very clever of experienced ladies to 
take advantage of that weakness of ours ; yet sometimes we under- 
stand quite well what they are about, and only yield to their solici- 
tations because we know how exceedingly angry they would become 
and what disagreeable things they would say of us afterwards if 
we didn’t. Tom, who, to use the expression which he would have 
employed himself, had not been born yesterday, divined Lady 
Hester’s aim at once, and told her no more than he felt disposed 
to tell. However, such information as he did impart to her was 
imparted in a frank and engaging style. 

“The truth is,” said he, “that I am one of those luckless 
beings who are described as living by their wits. It has a 
disreputable sound, has it not? And yet one would think that 
it was rather creditable to a man than otherwise that he should 
have wits to live by.” 

“Tt is creditable to him to employ them if he has them, no 
doubt,” said Lady Hester. 

“That’s what I mean. I have so far employed mine that I’ve 
been able to keep my head above water and haven’t been a burden 
upon my relations, which is more or less creditable, I suppose. 
The disreputable part of it is that I have no regular occupation, 
and no income worth mentioning. Only I really don’t think it’s 
my fault, if that signifies,” he concluded, laughing. 

“T should think it was your misfortune,” Lady Hester said; “a 
misfortune in which you have numerous companions. The only 
consolation that I know of for the unemployed in our rank of life 
is that they needn’t any longer be particular as to the direction 
towards which they may bend their energies. When I was 
young, there were so many things that a gentleman wasn’t 
allowed to do. Now necessity has made us more liberal, and 
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you can engage in apy pursuit that you please, down to keeping a 
shop.” 

“So I am told,” remarked Tom; “and I have been engaged in 
plenty of funny pursuits, first and last, though notin this country. 
I never kept a shop, because I never had capital enough to start 
one. That’s the worst of it, you see. It is very kind of society 
to tell us that we are at liberty to become rich tradesmen, but 
the problem is how to become a rich tradesman.” 

“What do people do when they have knowledge of business, 
but insufficient capital?” asked Lady Hester. ‘Don’t they 
generally start a company, and get others to take shares in it?” 

Tom threw a quick, keen glance at the old lady, whose 
countenance wore an expression of guileless curiosity. 

“That is often done,” he replied ; “and, to tell you the truth, 
I have done it myself. But I don’t think I shall do it again. 
Companies don’t always earn a profit; sometimes they smash up 
altogether, and then the people who have subscribed the capital 
get into a rage.” 

“ How unreasonable of them!” 

“Very; but it’s the way of the world. And then, again, 
though I certainly have some knowledge of business, I’m just 
the sort of fellow who is likely to be humbugged. I take a 
sanguine view of things; I can’t help it.” 

“You believe in human integrity, in short. Well, I can’t 
blame you for that, though it may be an unwise thing todo. So 
the chances are that you will live and die a poor man, eh?” 

Tom nodded. 

“TJ would run the risk of advising anybody to lay odds on that 
event,” said he. “As for giving my friends any other advice 
with regard to the investment of their money, experience has 
taught me to keep out of it. My poor old grandfather never 
forgave me because he dropped a thousand or two in a speculation 
which I thought as safe as a church, and my aunt Mrs. Worsley 
won’t speak to me because she had a misfortune of the same kind. 
Neither of them seemed to realise that you can’t have twenty per 
cent. and absolute security at one and the same time. Now, you 
know, it really won’t do for me to go on making bitter enemies of 
all my belongings in that way.” 

“Evidently not. Do you think Oswald means to make a 
permanent home of this place?” asked Lady Hester, with a 
sudden change of subject. 

Tom shrugged his shoulders. 

“Thaven’t an idea. My young uncle is very wide awake, and 
very reticent. If he does stay here he'll be bored to death, I 
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fancy ; I know I should be, much as I like a country life. He is 
almost sure to marry, though, before long—which may make a 
difference.” 

“Well, I hope so,” said Lady Hester. ‘ And I hope, too,” she 
added confidentially—“ but this is strictly between ourselyes— 
that he may take a fancy to Stella Mowbray. Stella is as good as 
she is pretty, and quite an heiress in a small way besides. Not 
that Oswald would be likely to care much about that.” 

“T dare say not. So Miss Mowbray has a fortune, has she? A 
large one?” 

“Ah, that I can’t tell you; but I know she must be pretty 
well off. Of course, it is quite upon the cards that she may not 
be attracted by Oswald, though I defy him not to be attracted by 
her, if only he sees enough of her; and from what he tells me, I 
am sure that he will give Bletchingham a good long trial. By 
the way, how long do you yourself mean to linger on in this 
stagnant neighbourhood ? ” 

“T shall endeavour not to outstay my welcome,” answered Tom 
with a smile. “But for that consideration, I should be in no 
hurry to go; for there’s nothing to take me to London just now, 
and I enjoy looking round the old place and seeing something of 
my sister.” 

After this Lady Hester said some kind things in praise of 
Gertrude, with which Tom cordially agreed, asked a good many 
questions about America, without obtaining much information as 
to the kind of life that her companion had led there, and finally 
expressed extreme surprise when the clock on the mantelpiece 
struck eleven. 

“See what it is to be in good company!” she exclaimed ; “I 
thought we had only just finished dinner. I really must release 
your poor sister, who looks quite ready for bed.” 

Tom himself would not have been unwilling to go to bed. He 
was a man entirely free from the thraldom of habit; he could 
always go to sleep at a given moment, just as he could sit up all 
night without inconvenience, if any adequate temptation to do so 
presented itself. The society of his uncle was not such a 
temptation. He was conscious that Oswald was continually 
making mental notes about him, and that consciousness did not, 
of course, tend to promote good-fellowship between them. Nor 
could he return the compliment. Analytical surveys were not at 
all in his line, and, having discovered that his uncle was of a 
cautious, taciturn, and slightly suspicious temperament, he did 
not care to discover anything more about him. ‘Therefore, after 
he had smoked half a cigar in the billiard-room and had made 
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all the remarks that could be made about the weather and the 
political news in the evening paper, he yawned, and said— 

“Well, if you'll excuse me, I think I'll go off to roost.” 

Oswald, on the contrary, was methodical in his ways and a poor 
sleeper. For years he had not gone to bed before midnight, at 
the earliest, and in any case could not have put up with so 
insufficient a supply of tobacco as half a cigar. So, as soon as his 
guest had left him, he betook himself to what had formerly been 
his father’s study, and, dropping into an old-fashioned leather- 
covered armchair by the fireside, allowed his thoughts to wander 
hither and thither until he was startled by a loud rap at the 
door. 

“Come in!” he shouted; and who should appear, in answer to 
his invitation, but Lady Hester Burke, arrayed in a flowing robe 
which a younger woman would have called a tea-gown. Lady 
Hester was sublimely indifferent to costume ; but she had a maid 
who (doubtless with an eye to contingent remainder) provided 
her with fashionable garments, which she wore if she found them 
comfortable, and tossed aside if she didn’t. 

Oswald started up, and looked notes of interrogation. 

“ Don’t stare at me in that rude way,” said the old lady. “TI 
heard your nephew stumping off to bed, and I thought I would 
come down and keep you company. Have you any objection?” 

“If you had been exiled to Siberia, would you object to a 
friend from the civilised world dropping unexpectedly into the 
mine to have a chat with you? Now, will you sit down in that 
chair—it’s the only comfortable one in the room—and put your 
feet up upon the fender?” 

“Thank you, I think I will,” answered Lady Hester, suiting 
the action to the word. “I’m sorry to turn you out; but, after 
all, age and sex have privileges, and it is just as well to claim 
them. Yes,” she resumed, “it occurred to me that I would keep 
you company for a time to-night, because I shall be leaving you 
to-morrow.” 


“To-morrow! And you promised to stay a week!” exclaimed 
Oswald, reproachfully. 

“Qh no; I only said the inside of a week, which is quite a 
different thing. I have a hundred engagements which I have 
neglected for the sake of coming down here ; and, besides, I have 
accomplished what was required of me. I was asked in order 
that I might inspect Mr. Heywood, wasn’t 1? Well, I have 
inspected him.” 


“ But not very exhaustively, have you? You can hardly know 
what to think of him yet.” 
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“T doubt whether I should know any better if I were to stay a 
month. I don’t judge of my fellow-mortals in the calm, 
impartial spirit that you do; I don’t care a straw for the laws of 
evidence, and I have never allowed myself to be shaken by the 
testimony of facts, one way or the other. My judgments— 
which, you will allow, are tolerably accurate, as a general thing 
—are a woman’s judgments, not a man’s, and those who ask me 
for them must accept them for what they are worth.” 

“ And what judgment do you deliver upon Tom Heywood ?” 
inquired Oswald. 

Lady Hester bent forward and stretched out her hands to the 
blaze. “I think,” said she, deliberately—*I won’t say I’m sure, 
but I decidedly think—that he is a rogue.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Oswald, “I never expected you 
to say that.” 

“Didn’t you? I fancied you did. Because it’s what you 
yourself think, you know; only you don’t like to say so before he 
has picked your pocket.” 

“T assure you you are mistaken,” Oswald declared; “I don’t 
think him a rogue, and it seems to me that it is rather I who have 
picked his pocket than he who is likely to pick mine. Of course 
that isn’t my fault, and I never seriously thought of making him 
a present of this place; still, I must try to do something for 
him.” 

“You may safely trust him to provide you with the oppor- 
tunity ; I very much doubt whether you can safely trust him in 
any other way. That’s my opinion of your nephew; you won’t 
injure either yourself or him by bearing it in mind. Be as kind 
and as generous as you please to him; only don’t forget that a 
certain old woman, who isn’t generally considered ill-natured, 
believes him to be a rogue.” 

Oswald laughed a little. “Tl bear it in mind,” he answered. 
“As a matter of pure curiosity, though, I should like to know 
why you condern Tom so unhesitatingly.” 

“ Haven’t I just told you that I can’t give cut-and-dried reasons 
for all my convictions ?” 

“Yes; but I don’t ask for cut-and-dried ones. Reasons of 
some kind you are bound to have, because we know that all 
phenomena, mental and physical, must have causes.” 

“You are going to make me look like a fool,” said Lady Hester ; 
“but never mind! You shall be told my reasons, since you wish 
it. I engaged Mr. Heywood in conversation after dinner, as you 
noticed, and he immediately saw that I intended to pump him. 
What do you do when you discover that somebody is trying to 
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pump you? You politely but quickly put that person back into 
his or her place, and take very good care not to make the expected 
revelations, don’t you? Your nephew adopted a different plan. 
He was quite needlessly communicative; he told me at once that 
he lived by his wits, and confessed that both your father and 
Mrs. Worsley had incurred losses through following his advice.” 

“ Surely that was rather honest of him?” 

“Well, you see, he probably knew that I should hear of these 
things from somebody else if I didn’t hear of them from him. Then 
I delicately hinted at the possibility of capital to start him in 
business being furnished by one of his relatives, and just for an 
instant I surprised a greedy gleam in his eyes, though he hastened 
to assure me that he would never again take the responsibility of 
advising any relative of his to engage in speculation. You will 
find that when you furnish him with the capital in question—as 
I know you will—he will be careful to warn you of the risks 
which attend all commercial enterprises, and when the money 
has disappeared he won’t fail to point out to you that you can’t 
fairly blame anyone but yourself.” 

“Ts that really all you have to urge against him?” asked 
Oswald, as the old lady paused. 

“Pretty nearly all that can be made intelligible. His eyes 
glistened again when I mentioned casually that Stella Mowbray 
has a small fortune of her own. I think he wouldn’t be averse to 
marrying Stella—and her fortune” 

“But really, my dear Lady Hester, that doesn’t make him a 
rogue. There is nothing criminal in becoming attached to Miss 
Mowbray, is there? I thought that was what you wanted me 
to do.” 

“ You and your nephew are two different persons. If you ever 
marry Stella, it will be because you have fallen in love with her.” 

“ And isn’t it conceivable that Tom may fall in love with her? 
I'm afraid I can’t; though I fully recognise her attractions.” 

“Oh, very well!” returned the old lady, rather crossly. “Then 
you had better show kindness to your nephew by trying to 
promote his suit. He will have a suit to be promoted if you keep 
him here much longer ; I’ll venture to prophesy that much.” 

“TI doubt his remaining here very long, and I doubt his 
marrying Miss Mowbray,” said Oswald; “ but he is quite welcome 
to do both, so far as 1 am concerned. And I think we ought to 
allow him a fair trial. I admit that your instincts are more to be 
relied upon than mine; but, when all is said, one must judge of 
people as one finds them, and I suppose no great harm will be 
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done to anybody if I think a little more highly of Tom than he 
may deserve.” 

“H’m!” grunted Lady Hester, as she rose and took up her 
bedroom candlestick ; “I didn’t expect to convince you, and I 
don’t pretend to infallibility. Time will show whether I am 
mistaken or not. Good-night.” 

She trotted out of the room and shut the door behind her, 
but opened it again to put in her head and have the last word. 
‘Your nephew is a rogue, all the same,” said she, and precipitately 
retreated without waiting for a rejoinder. 
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SUPERIOR CALVES'-FEET JELLIES, 


Orange, Lemon, Madeira & Vanilla Flavours, | 
ARE SOLD BY GROCERS AND CONFECTIONERS | od 
[ 


In Bottles bearing CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S names on the labels. || 
| ———' 




















